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In the auditorium-gymna- 
sium of the Hooper School 
Addition at Endwell, Neu 
York, the Hard Maple 
floor does duty for athletics, 
dancing and assembly, eas- 
ily takes all three. Gyms of 
other Schools shown are 
also Hard Maple Floored 
—all are designed by A.T. 
Lacey & Sons, Architects. 
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For Over Half a Century, Hard Maple Floors for Schools 


“Maple?” said A.T.Lacey writes A.T. Lacey, “probably 50% of total floor 
& Sons, “Yes, we know area is floored with Northern Hard Maple.” 
Maple. We've been speci- Warm, dry, sanitary Hard Maple, a pleasant 


fying maple floors for floor for pupils, is also “cheapest in the long 


Gymnasium in the 
Vestal Central School 


many years—-in schools run”’ for taxpayers, because, properly finished, 








—and in churches, of- 
fices, stores, factories, hotels, hospitals, homes.” 
Three generations have carried on family 
traditions in this oldest architectural firm in 
Binghamton, N.Y., but each has known Hard 
Maple’s “flooring fitness.” 
“In fifty schools this firm has designed 
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it’s so easy to clean, simple to maintain, and is 
remarkably long lived. Investigate trademarked 
MFMA Maple, in strips or blocks, before you 
build or remodel. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11 /88— write 
for folder on finishes for old or new floors. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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SCHOOL-BOARD HEADACHES! 


Occasionally, we note the resignation of a member of 
a board of education who has become tired of the annoy- 
ances, embarrassments, and difficulties which have 
attended his office. He may have entered upon his duties 
with all the enthusiasm, interest, and loyalty which the 
service warrants and then become disillusioned and 
irritated with all that happened in the course of his 
administrative experiences. 

There may be situations in the field of school admin- 
istration which are unpromising and at times dishearten- 
ing to those in charge of them, but it remains that these 
are usually the result of unnecessary and self-inflicted 
burdens. 

There are those who allow themselves to be harassed 
by parents and teachers, salesmen, and a group of busy- 
bodies. In their anxiety to serve they invade the province 
of the professional workers, and unnecessarily give time 
and thought to details that are properly delegated 
to others. 

If the school-board member secures a clear concept 
of the scope and function of his job he will save him- 
self much annoyance, friction, and embarrassment. He 
will become more efficient in his capacity as a member 
of a body which is legislative, policy making, and 
judicial in character. He will leave the execution of all 
details to those delegated to perform them. 

Yes, many headaches may be avoided and the labors 
of school-administrative work become more pleasant and 
more effective without assuming unnecessary burdens. 
There is a compensation which is found in the conscious- 
ness that a valuable public service is being rendered. 


William George Bruce, Editor 
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TELLING THE PUBLIC 





It’s an Old, Old Tale but Sometimes We Forget the Words 





Catharine Gunn’ 


In its widest aspect, public relations 
should be the concern of every employee 
of the school system. Citizens are likely 
to judge the schools by the narrow cross 
section which comes into their individual 
experience. For this reason, the courtesy 
of a teacher to a disturbed parent or the 
courtesy of an office employee to a casual 
questioner is of primary importance. Nor 
can too much emphasis be placed on the 
importance of school-community relations 
as developed through parent-teacher meet- 
ings, open-house programs, etc. These 
questions, however, are as inclusive as the 
school organization, and this discussion 
will consider only the technical problems 
involved in the use of such mediums as 
the press, radio, and school publications. 

The purpose of educational publicity is 
to interpret the schools, thoroughly and 
honestly, to the community. If this can be 
done so that people really understand the 
high aims and splendid achievements of 
education, both public and private, the 
cooperation and support of the great 
majority of citizens of good will is sure 
to follow. 


Three Basic Principles 


The best school publicity is not artificial 
or forced but follows the natural and log- 
ical line of bringing the public and the 
schools together so that they will know 
and understand each other better. This 
happy result cannot be achieved by acci- 
dent, but only through a carefully thought- 
out plan of public relations. Such a pro- 
gram, while flexible in details, should 
follow certain principles. 

1. It should be a matter of steady, con- 
tinuous information which never sacrifices 
long-range welfare or prestige for imme- 
diate gain. Shoddy, high-pressure methods 
of publicity would be a disgrace to a 
school system as would anything even 
faintly resembling a “publicity stunt.” 
News can be vivid and interesting and at 
the same time honest and dignified. 

2. Quality is just as important as quan- 
tity. To accomplish its purpose, school 
news should have substance; it should 
tell the public something of significance 
about the schools. A high school mas- 
querade, for instance, may be given a 
column of society notes, but such space 
contributes nothing to a public relations 
program. 

3. News released to the public through 
any medium must be timely, complete, 
and scrupulously accurate. It must be pre- 
sented in a simple and interesting style 
that can be understood by a not-too- 
bright public. The information must be of 
general interest and must be impersonally 
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presented. An unadorned statement of 
facts showing accomplishment can be im- 
measurably more impressive than any 
eulogy. 


Some Useful Techniques 


In spite of the introduction of so many 
other mediums, local newspapers remain, 
in most communities, the most important 
source of school publicity. Don’t hesitate 
to send notices of school activities, whether 
large or small, to newspaper offices. Edi- 
tors like to get them if they are interesting 
and reliable. While practices in each com- 
munity must be modified to suit the pecu- 
liarities of local newspapers and schools, 
a few general suggestions about techniques 
may be pertinent: 

1. Know your local editors. Call on 
them at some hour when they are not 
rushed and talk over your news policies. 
However, be careful not to make a nui- 
sance of yourself around a_ newspaper 
office. Many a school executive has made 
himself the lifelong enemy of some over- 
worked newspaperman by calling on him 
10 minutes before the publication dead- 
line to discuss a school concert scheduled 
for two weeks later. 

2. Unless your news is unexpected or 
usually important do not telephone it to 
the paper; write it out and send it in. 
Type all material double spaced and at 
the top of the first page put the name of 
the sender, his position in the school sys- 
tem, his office address, and phone number. 

3. Write simply, try to avoid educa- 
tional phraseology and be sure to include 
all the facts. 

4. Material sent to daily papers should 
contain a release date. In case there are 
both afternoon and morning papers, specify 
which one is to release the news. Be care- 
ful to divide your releases equally among 
the papers. Really important news should 
be sent at once to all papers. Features 
may be given to only one paper more 
than its share. 

5. Send in your routine news early. 
Your chances of getting space for rela- 
tively unimportant meetings, and so on, are 
much better beforehand than afterward. 
If some important event is anticipated, 
try to gather in advance as much material 
about it as possible. This will make it 
easier for the newspapers to handle it with 
speed and efficiency when it does “break.” 

6. Don’t act like a prima donna when 
your news is not printed. In all probability, 
it was crowded out, not for personal rea- 
sons, but to make room for a new chapter 
in the Albanian invasion or some other 
world-important happening. 

7. In case a reporter is sent to cover a 
school story, give him all the help you 
can but don’t try to tell him how to write 
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the story. He knows how. It is not neces- 
sary to drag all the family skeletons into 
his view, but be sure to answer his ques- 
tions honestly. Don’t try to lie or cover 
up a bad spot in the school administra- 
tion. The papers will find it out anyway, 
and your efforts to deceive them will make 
it much more difficult for you to tell your 
side of the trouble. Public relations coun- 
sels for big industries are learning that 
they can save their companies much grief 
by a frank and friendly discussion with 
newspapermen of strikes and other labor 
troubles. 

8. If you live in a city, don’t overlook 
neighborhood newspapers. Even if they do 
contain 80 per cent advertising, they have 
a surprising amount of reader interest. The 
same is true of papers edited for Negroes, 
or other special groups. If you have news 
of more than local significance, send a 
copy of it to the national press associations. 


Good Pictures in Publicity 


Good publicity takes advantage of pop- 
ular trends. That means that this is a 
good time to use pictures as much as pos- 
sible, especially since children make such 
good camera subjects. If you are lucky 
enough to have your own photographer, 
send his pictures to the papers, being sure, 
of course, that all persons are identified. 
In taking pictures, copy the style used in 
current pictorial magazines. Show one, 
two, or three youngsters rather than large 
groups, and use natural poses rather than 
artificial and stilted groupings. Many 
school systems have made movies of their 
activities with great success. In general, 
the same rules apply as those governing 
any other amateur movie production. 

Every school system that can possibly 
afford it should publish a paper, bulletin, 
booklet, or some other material planned 
to inform the taxpayers of what the 
schools are doing. This gives you an op- 
portunity to tell your story’ the way you 
want it told and frequently this cannot be 
done in the public press. Jn planning your 
paper, decide to whom it is to be directed 
and try to write from their point of view. 
Use the mechanical helps of pictures, head- 
lines, boxed material, art work, and so on, 
to enliven your writing. However, don’t 
attempt elaborate presentations unless you 
can afford to do them right. In printing, 
as in everything else, good effects can be 
achieved inexpensively by the use of a 
little originality and good taste. 


Radio Publicity Effective 


Radio publicity means a great deal of 
work for someone. While this medium 1s 
undoubtedly important at the present time, 
any appraisal of its worth must take into 
consideration the amount of time that has 
to be spent in preparing material. Because 
of federal rulings in regard to educational 
broadcasts, it is relatively easy to get 
time from radio stations, but few stations 
are willing or able to give much profes- 
sional service in preparing programs. Even 
if they are, the training of musical groups 

(Concluded on page 93) 
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Leaders and Leadership in a Democracy 


Leadership is a social process that has 
not until recently received much attention 
from social scientists. In the days when 
we comfortably accepted the illusion that 
democracy grew automatically in strength 
and efficiency, our American educational 
and social scientist doctrinaires wrote little 
of the techniques for the training of 
leaders. Our schools were to provide equal- 
ity of opportunity for gaining a livelihood 
or for moving comfortably among the 
shibboleths of the literati. But now that 
totalitarian dictatorships challenge our 
survival, the whimsical theoreticians has- 
ten to define the qualities of an elite with- 
out whom, it is assumed, our culture will 
undergo drastic and unpleasant alteration. 
The training of leaders has become the 
self-imposed civic obligation of the edu- 
cator. If only he be left free by society, 
he will skillfully turn out by means of 
standardized techniques the desired supply 
of leaders. They are as easy to produce 
—once the attributes of leadership are 
known and the teaching staff obtained — 
as are salesmen or sanitary engineers. So 
runs the current myth of the intelligentsia. 

What then can be said of the mensur- 
able criteria for leadership? First, it must 
be noted that the verbose have already 
begun to provide us with manuals. Among 
social scientists who have published in this 
area are C. E. Merriam, William B. 
Munro, Harold E. Gosnell, Vilfredo Pareto, 
and Roberto Michels. This paper is not 
a condensation of any of their aphorisms, 
findings, and insights; it is merely a collec- 
tion of excogitated ideas whose relation to 
objective reality is indiscernible. 

Certain other premises or prefaces may 
be mentioned. In a democracy leadership 
must be built upon continuous recognition 
of the fact of individual differences. The 
democratic leader above all leaders cannot 
safely ignore these variations, for he can- 
not employ the bludgeon that is ready to 
the hand of the dictator nor the demoraliz- 
ing spoils available to the demagogue. Sec- 
ondly, to have leadership in a democracy 
the society must be free. The conditions 
and qualities of a free society are worthy 
of analysis; but this is not the place for 
it. One feature must, nevertheless, be 
noted: In a democracy the career of leader- 
ship must be open to talent, wherever 
found. And it must be remembered that 
wherever the light of democracy has pene- 
trated long-hidden capacities have been 
found. As privilege is removed, the dem- 
ocrat must seek out these neglected ca- 
pacities. Thirdly, democratic leadership 
connotes the presence in the group of a 
common purpose. The consciousness of 
community of purpose is the foundation 
upon which such leadership ever depends. 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif 





Allan F. Saunders, Ph.D.” 


A. Types of Leader 


The area for analysis should be defined. 
It is commonplace that among any num- 
ber of human beings there will be one or 
a few prominent persons whose activities 
set them off from the others. They are the 
spokesmen and the “act-men’ for their 
groups. We see this phenomenon and we 
find it recorded in history. Are all such 
outstanding individuals to be called lead- 
ers? Yes; provided we are content to see 
them simply in the setting on which they 
momentarily appear. In relation to the 
given situation and to the given crowd 
they are leaders. But leadership connotes 
certainly something more than casual and 
intermittent prominence. The leader cer- 
tainly occupies a stabilized — at least, a 
regularized — position. 

This suggests some of the attributes that 
seem to be relevant to every kind of leader; 
and these should be noted before we try 
to distinguish the democratic leader. 

First, every leader is conditioned by 
the environment, physical, and cultural. 
Whether the priest, the warrior, the lawyer, 
the scholar is a leader is largely dependent 
upon the circumstances of time, place, and 
technology. Tradition gives reputability to 
certain traits and skills, others are deni- 
grated. Second, the leader must have at 
hand instruments for management: tech- 
niques and tools for communication and 
command vary, and their variance is the 
efficacy possible to the leader. Third, the 
leader requires followers, that is, persons 
conditioned to regard as normal the 
leader-follower relationship. Culture, in 
brief, is the bed of leadership. 

For our purposes, leaders can be classed 
as of three types — demagogues, dictators, 
and leaders proper. The demagogue is the 
leader whose drive is self-maintenance. He 
exploits his followers for his personal ends. 
His rule may be benevolent, as is that of 
most political bosses, but he rather than 
they determines the ends sought and the 
means utilized for their attainment. Sec- 
ond, the dictator is the fanatic, the leader 
who has seen a vision, who knows the 
whole truth, and knows that infinite sac- 
rifice is justifiable in the struggle for its 
attainment. While Tammany and Musso- 
lini may illustrate the demagogue, Savona- 
rola and Hitler may represent the dictator 
type. Third, is the democratic leader, who 
agrees with the dictator in that he works 
for an end transcending himself, but differs 
from both dictator and demagogue in that 
he finds the end that to which his followers 
give allegiance, and an allegiance equal in 
depth to his. The democratic leader is the 
leader who identifies himself with the com- 
mon purpose and who also recognizes that 
the purpose cannot be common unless it 
is shared by his followers. The truly 
democratic leader, furthermore — and this 
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is perhaps the most difficult of attainment 
— must not permit the followers to iden- 
tify the common purpose with his person- 
ality and progress. The demagogue, and 
still more the dictator, are charismatic 
leaders; that is, they encourage the fol- 
lowers to find in the leader the personifica- 
tion of the purpose, to regard the leader 
as possessed of mystical powers enabling 
him beyond the ordinary to decipher the 
future. The democratic leader cannot risk 
such apotheosis; in a democracy loyalty 
is to the common purpose, not to any in- 
dividual. No person is_ indispensable. 
Leadership is in a democracy a function 
of service; whereas the dictator imposes, 
the true leader adheres. 

But among democratic leaders one may 
distinguish two subtypes, whom we may 
designate the “administrator” and _ the 
“leader” purely. The administrator lets his 
eagerness to attain the common goal ob- 
scure the truth that no end is worth attain- 
ing if success involves stunting the fol- 
lowers. The true leader knows that means 
determine ends and that democratically 
determined ends require the use of demo- 
cratic means. The administrator is the man 
whose humanity has been lost in the :ech- 
nician; the democratic leader remembers 
that the process of attainment is quite as 
important as the end attained; who knows, 
indeed, that part of the end is the method. 
The common purpose of a democratic 
group is one that is dependent upon the 
participation of the followers in a process 
that is individually satisfying because in- 
dividually creative. The common purpose 
achieved cannot, in a democracy, find it- 
self surrounded by the corpses of those 
who have set the goal and were to enjoy 
the fruits of common effort. 

Here then we intend to limit our atten- 
tion to the truly democratic leader, the 
one who seeks a goal held in common with 
his followers and to be enjoyed when 
gained and in the gaining, in common with 
them. 


B. Attributes and Skills 


This leader must possess the following 
attributes: 

1. IMPARTIALITY. He must neither show 
nor entertain bias or favoritism toward 
his subordinates. This does not mean that 
he must treat them as identicals. On the 
contrary, he should utilize their special 
traits and skills. But personalized prefer- 
ences if held will soon be noticed, and 
when noticed will do much to damage the 
institution and its procedures will rapidly 
become ineffective. 

2. Accesstpriity. The leader must be and 
must be regarded as being available to his 
subordinates. He must likewise treat them 
as ones entitled to respect equally with his 
superiors. Accessibility means also that he 
should be a good listener. That means that 
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he must be sharing creatively in his sub- 
ordinates’ effort to express an idea or ex- 
perience; it does not mean that the leader 
must be but glumly receptive only to dis- 
miss the matter as soon as the subordinate 
is out of sight. This, in turn, implies that 
the accessible leader holds his convictions 
open at the end. He cannot safely let con- 
victions harden into dogma, but he must 
expect to modify them when the attitudes 
of his subordinates or change of circum- 
stances make it necessary. 

3. PATIENCE. Closely associated with this 
trait is the ability to subordinate the joy 
of achieving short-run results to the more 
painful and less direct path of piecemeal 
progress toward a finer goal. The demo- 
cratic leader must — or should — see the 
situation in the large and he should have 
the imagination adequate to comprehen- 
sion of the multifarious interrelations of 
the factors in the situation. That is, the 
leader by definition is thinking and plan- 
ning ahead of his followers; he knows bet- 
ter than they the consequences of action 
and, therefore, what next steps are best. 
But the democratic leader will never per- 
mit his greater insight to lead him to act 
beyond the present readiness of his fol- 
lowers. He should, of course, urge upon 
them his personal convictions; but he 
must always separate his individual beliefs 
of the wise and the practicable from his 
obligation to act only as his followers are 
prepared; otherwise he loses contact and 
awakens distrust, neither an atmosphere 
conducive to effective administration. 

4. Humitity. The democratic leader 
must ever remember the dangers that pos- 
session of power brings to its holder. 
Power corrupts; and pride goeth before a 
fall in all social action. The risks of power 
can be reduced not chiefly by the estab- 
lishment of tortuous machinery that ham- 
pers action, but better by the constant 
vigilance of informed constituents and of 
the conscientious leader. He must seek 
from them suggestions; beyond that, he 
must convince them that he expects them 
to present such suggestions and that he 
believes them capable of originating them. 
The democratic leader occupies an office: 
his power is not his but that of the office 
he bears. In a democracy he can expect 
confidence and support from his followers 
only so long as his performance is ade- 
quate to the task with which society has 
vested him. 

5. INTEGRITY. The leader must be honest 
and above board at all times and with all 
comers. His word must be as good as his 
bond. Through him must shine the quality 
of the office he bears, and its dignity 
should be enhanced from his personal 
character. 

6. Vicor. The leader must have great 
nervous and physical endurance for his 
job is hard and endless. He cannot work 
only during “hours” and expect to be 
successful. Good presence is helpful but 
not of primary importance; but energy 
must be abounding. 

7. INTELLIGENCE. In the leader it must 
extend at least to the capacity to com- 
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prehend the common purpose, the position 
both verbal and social of his associates 
and subordinates and to the techniques 
suitable for accomplishment of the tasks 
set. Very high “native intelligence’ may 
easily prove a handicap, leading to arro- 
gance and dictation unless covered by 
proper humility and integrity. 

1. The leader must furthermore possess 
certain skills that may be very roughly 
defined as learnings grafted upon native 
traits. The social intelligence that enables 
him to meet and move with all sorts of 
men and to glean from them matter of 
value to his work is one of these. The 
accessibility of the leader is rendered 
sterile if he in association cannot put his 
subordinates at ease with him and con- 
vince them by easy indirection and cour- 
tesy that leader and follower are fellow 
members of a common and worth-while 
enterprise. 

2. Closely related to this capacity is 
that of knowledge of the role of words 
both written and spoken. He must know 
how easy is misunderstanding a product 
of the different backgrounds of communi- 
cants. He must know the emotive power 
of words. Moreover, he must be skilled in 
the presentation of ideas. He should be 
able concisely and clearly to summarize 
the consensus that has emerged from an 
involved group discussion as competently 
as he can issue orders for the execution of 
a decision that has been made. He must 
know how to cast his thoughts and inten- 
tions into words that are recognized by 
his subordinates; he must be flexible in 
his use and choice of vocabularies; he 
must know how to gain and to hold mental 
attention or readiness. 

3. Skill in personnel administration is, 
of course, needed. Knowledge of the tech- 
niques of job analysis, of employment 
methods; tact and kindliness are but a 
few of the aids he can, if properly trained, 
command. 

4. In like fashion, he should possess a 
working knowledge of the legal, political, 
and social setup of the organization he 
leads and of the community within which 
it operates. Capacity to present to that 
larger community the point of view, needs, 
and functions of his organization is de- 
sirable, as is the complementary ability to 
lead his organization to refreshing knowl- 
edge of the presence and claims of the 
larger community. 


C. Procedures and Processes 


The last point introduces the area 
wherein the democratic leader is most dis- 
tinguishable from other types of leader. 
Democracy is a way of social life as well 
as a life. The methods employed are of 
the essence of democracy. Here the secret 
of success lies, I believe, in the leader’s 
remembering all the time that he is deal- 
ing with human beings who are ends as 
well as means. The institution consists of 
the behavior patterns of the individual 
members; it is what they think and act it 
to be. It most certainly does not consist 
of the material structures utilized nor of 
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the paperwork that tends to demean hu- 
man beings into routineers. Though an in- 
stitution lives in and through its members, 
or rather, just because they are its dy- 
namic, the democratic leader must ever be 
conscious that his instruments are ends 
themselves, and that in the processes of 
the organization have put and are putting 
themselves. It is for them a part of them- 
selves; he must not wound them through 
forgetfulness of the human cooperation 
that is democracy. 

For brevity’s sake, the basic procedures 
of democratic leadership can be dealt 
with under two heads: how to deal with 
Facts, and how to deal with Authority. 

1. Facts. First, the democratic leader 
must be constantly sedulous in the gather- 
ing of pertinent data. Laziness on this 
point breeds not only incompetence but 
disrespect by his subordinates. But once 
gathered, the facts must be tested to see 
their relation not only to the common pur- 
pose but also to the role of his subordi- 
nates. The meaning of the facts lies both 
in what they do to the goal and also to the 
participants. Thus the leader must be 
alert to prevent the occurrence of situa- 
tions that impair the functioning of his 
subordinates quite as much as to situa- 
tions that impede the struggle for the 
goal. Next, his facts must be presented 
to his subordinates in a manner that makes 
them understandable. All the facts should 
be presented. And upon them he must 
seek and obtain their counsel. Here, as 
throughout the handling of facts, authority 
must be exercised in the manner outlined 
below. After decision has been reached 
upon the meaning of the facts, it is his 
job to see that action follows appropriate 
to the findings. But execution is not 
enough; periodically there must be an 
audit of the results of execution. And the 
findings must be publicized as fully and 
as freely as were the originating data. 

2. AuTHOoRITy. Authority and respon- 
sibility are the two faces of the medal of 
the position of leadership. The leader 
bears both; but, in a democratic admin- 
istration, he must likewise share each. The 
democratic leader must always assume 
final responsibility for the conditions that 
have been brought into being by his 
group and their collective behavior. This 
means that he must stalwartly protect his 
subordinates even in their mistakes. This 
does not mean that their mistakes should 
go uncorrected nor that they be permitted 
to commit them with impunity. It does 
mean that the leader must represent him- 
self before the community as responsible 
for the actions of his group and as repre- 
sentative of his followers. If he fails to 
protect them before the community, they 
soon cease to respect his leadership. A 
corollary of this is that the leader must 
defend the right of his subordinates to 
behave as human beings in that larger 
community that will bring to bear sinister 
and powerful pressures for divergence from 
the ends of the institution and from the 
ideals of democracy. Leadership requires 
power; power becomes tyrannical unless 
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checked. There are only two methods of 
restraint: either by division of power, 
which leads to confusion; or by vesting 
power with responsibility to some power 
higher than that of the institution itself. 
Among the dictators that higher respon- 
sibility is amorphous; in a democracy it 
must be responsiveness to the will of the 
governed. In a democratic administration, 
authority depends upon the confidence of 
the followers that the power of the leader 
is being exercised to achieve the ends of 
of the group. Because those ends include 
the personalities of the members, the 
check upon him lies in the judgment by his 
followers of the quality of his achievement. 

That indicates, in the second place, that 
the democratic leader must delegate au- 
thority. Subordinates must feel that their 
special talents are being utilized. If he is 
competent, delegation will be to the com- 
petent. But the delegation must be one of 
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administrative powers and not of powers 
either to formulate policy nor to adjudi- 
cate upon the results of group behavior. 
The former, legislation, must remain a 
power of the group; the latter must re- 
main his. This implies that he must exer- 
cise discipline, and exercise it firmly. That 
is not the same as ruthlessness. Discipline, 
like policy determination, must be based 
upon fact freely found and collectively 
focused. Thus his followers will, through 
participation in the preliminary steps of 
discipline, more wholeheartedly accept his 
judgment. Having free choice of his agents, 
the leader must have freedom to discipline 
them; but only after the bases of decision 
have been made common knowledge and 
never as a sacrifice to the demands of the 
outside community. Authority to be real 
must be responsible to standards of justice 
erected by and maintained by a democratic 
society of equals. 
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In summary and conclusion, the charter 
for the democratic leader will certainly in- 
clude the following articles: 

1. That the common man is capable of 
loyalty to an ideal toward the attainment 
of which he will work in good faith with 
his fellows, and that this belief is the basis 
of the method of government that is 
democracy ; 

2. That the leader must therefore dedi- 
cate himself to the task of evoking from 
every follower the best possible; 

3. That the leader must courageously 
withstand the persistent attacks of out- 
siders impatient for “results,” and stoically 
bear the recurrent failures of himself and 
of his followers to live to their fullest; 

4. That the goal of democratic leader- 
ship is in the seeking and not in the find- 
ing, for associated living is a reciprocal 
growth rather than conformity to a set 
pattern. 


An American Community Organizes Its 
Citizens for National Defense John Amherst Sexson’ 


The military defense of the nation is 
already well under way. As this is written 
a news flash informs us that the Army 
has just passed the million mark. In the 
airplane factory nearest to where this is 
being written, workmen are completing a 
plane every four hours. That kind of per- 
formance is being duplicated in several 
key spots throughout the country. Loco- 
motive works are turning out tanks. Auto- 
mobile factories are building engines. Our 
shipyards are working on a 24-hour 
schedule. Even the test blackout of Seattle 
recently, the first in America, failed to dim 
the lights of the shipyards or the airplane 
factory in that community. These were the 
only two spots of light visible from the 
sky at the depth of the blackout. All of 
which sums up to what has just been said; 
the military defenses of the country are 
being taken care of. 

There is another problem, however, that 
calls for no less speed and no less sacrifice 
and effort. This other problem is of even 
greater importance than the preparation of 
physical defenses, because without it phys- 
ical defenses are as powerless to stop an 
invader as was the Maginot Line. This 
other problem is how to build our defenses 
of morale. How to build for unity and pur- 
pose, for self-sacrifice and the courage to 
face the realities of a world “gone beserk.” 


Community Organization 


Here is one community that has made 
an effort to do that thing. Pasadena, Calif., 
has organized for education for defense 
and welfare. Nearly one hundred citizens 
are engaged in a venture which was 
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started last summer as the Nazis were 
blitzkrieging their way through the Low 
Countries and flanking the impregnable 
defenses of France. 

Meeting quickly after the Educational 
Policies Commission in Washington had 
thrown out the challenge that ‘America 
must assume vastly increased responsibil- 
ity for the defense of democracy and hu- 
man freedom,” the Pasadena board of 
education appointed a central committee 
of about 25 lay persons widely represen- 
tative of community interests and activ- 
ities. On this group were also appointed 
a number of professional people from the 


school system who were definitely charged 
with certain responsibilities for organiza- 
tion and carrying forward the plan. The 
board drafted its president, Mr. William 
L. Blair, an eminent local newspaperman, 
as chairman of the committee. 


Democracy Works 


Within a week after the publication of 
the pronouncement of the Policies Com- 
mission which appeared in mid-July, the 
committee had met and drawn up plans 
for its activities. Eleven subcommittees 
were appointed, each with a chairman se- 
lected from the central committee and 
made up largely of lay citizens from all 
interests and all sections of the commu- 
nity. These were on: Industrial Education, 
Military Training, Citizenship Education, 
Education for Women, Emergency, Public 
Information, Civic Organizations, Alien 
Registration, Community Education, 
Health and Sanitation, and Special Groups. 

Each subcommittee, hereafter known as 
a committee, was headed by a competent 
lay person, and attached to it was also a 
professional man, a member of the admin- 
istration or faculty to act as co-ordinator. 
Accompanying this article is a chart show- 
ing the setup of the committees and certain 
other agencies which cooperate actively 
with the main organization. For instance, 
it will be seen that under Community 
Education is listed a Speakers’ Bureau, 
and under that Public Forums. The bureau 
lists volunteer speakers on current topics, 
makes contacts with them and with the 
schools, neighborhood committees, service 
and other clubs, which it serves when 
requested. 

The speakers, in turn, are served, as 
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is the public, by the information bureau 
which operates as a board of education 
service, with the wholehearted cooperation 
of the public library, the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and other agencies. 


Industrial Education 

The Industrial Education Committee is 
made up of important industrial leaders, 
labor representatives, employment people, 
and a member of the board of education. 
This group is more than just an advisory 
group; it actually establishes policies, ap- 
proves action, makes recommendations, 
signs orders and applications, and is ac- 
credited by the Federal Government which 
requires its approval of all industrial de- 
fense education projects involving the use 
of federal funds. 

The Military Training Committee is 
largely advisory. It is headed by a retired 
army colonel and has a number of ex-army 
and navy men on its membership. It deals 
with problems relating to the draftee, the 
ROTC, and such other military matters 
as may properly come before it. 

The Citizenship Education Committee 
is one of the most active of all, and has 
to do with the coming-of-age group, youth- 
in-democracy problems, school textbooks, 
curriculum as it involves social sciences, 
civics and citizenship, and other phases of 
Americanization. 

Civic Organizations are taken care of by 
a committee which is ready when needed 
to bring to the clubs and organizations of 
the city, the problems of defense education 
in general. 

Public Information we have already dis- 
cussed. A further word should be said to 
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the effect that this group is subsidized by 
the board of education which has assigned 
to the regular information clerk whose title 
is “Service Secretary” the responsibility of 
taking questions, routing them to author- 
ities, securing answers, and replying to the 
public. 

Emergency is handled by the director of 
Red Cross who is head of a city-wide 
emergency organization set up several 
vears ago. He has on his committee mem- 
bers of all emergency groups in the com- 
munity. The function of this committee is 
essentially co-ordination. 


Education for Women 


Education for Women is_ conducted 
through a committee headed by a lay- 
person with wide experience in PTA work 
and in civic activities, and by the Director 
of Education for Women in the school 
system. 

Several most interesting developments 
have occurred here. A community-wide 
registration of women for training in na- 
tional defense activities was taken and up- 
wards of two thousand women registered, 
some for training, others for service. Such 
areas as the following were listed for choice 
of selection: 


1. Care of groups of events on personal and 
young children family life 

2. Food planning 10. Occupational therapy 

3. Quantity feeding 11. Recreation 

4. Nutrition 12. Group leadership 

5. First aid 13. American culture 

6. Home nursing 14. Family purchasing 

7. Physical health and 15. Simple serving 
sanitation 16. Motor corps 

8. Mental health 17. Office training 


9. Impact of current 


The registrants were invited to state 
their preference and to indicate whether 
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they were interested in learning or in 
teaching. 

Another phase of the work of this com- 
mittee was the establishment of a course 
of training for brides, another on group 
feeding, one on first aid (given by the 
Red Cross), one on group leadership, 
Courses in current events are being ar- 
ranged. Cooperation with the League of 
Women Voters in a precinct organization 
of “coming-of-age” youth in neighborhood 
civics groups —a plan long sponsored by 
the league and now getting under way, is 
another venture. 

In these days of anxiety and confusion 
of thought, there is one group of people 
who need help and need it badly. This is 
the second generation American of foreign 
parentage, as well as the racial minority 
groups. These people by reason of having 
been born in America are American citi- 
zens. For good or for bad they are part 
of us and must be helped to become co- 
operators in the great scheme of democ- 
racy. Else they will be against it. They 
need a helping hand and a listening ear. 
They are shunned, avoided, looked upon, 
as aliens, with suspicion, and in other ways 
made to feel they do not belong. The na- 
tional defense demands that these people 
be made to feel their part in the whole 
scheme of American life. The Special 
Groups Committee seeks to do this. 

Alien Registration has been completed. 
The committee was set up to facilitate 
this work last autumn. 

Health and Sanitation is covered by a 
committee headed by the chief health 
officer of the city with a group of noted 
doctors, scientists, dietitians, and lay per- 
sons whose job is to acquaint the com- 
munity with the problems involved in 
public health during times of crisis, sani- 
tation, prevention of epidemics, control of 
disease. 

No committee is more active than the 
Community Education Committee. This 
group, through a series of neighborhood 
forums in the elementary schools has 
reached thousands of people over a period 
of four months. During this time 50 volun- 
teer speakers, many of them notables of 
national fame, have addressed no less than 
114 different audiences. The national de- 
fense forums are held in each elementary 
school at least once a month; often twice. 
The subjects vary from the cost of the 
defense program to the meaning of “free- 
dom.” Often panels are used. A group of 
Negroes discussed what the Negro has 
done in American defense. A Japanese 
group spoke on the second generation 
Japanese as American citizens. A group of 
20-year-old students discussed the place of 
youth in the defense of American democ- 
racy. Thus Pasadena has organized to edu- 
cate herself; to do a better job of indi- 
vidual thinking; to learn what each person 
can do as his share in the tremendous and 
vital task of making democracy work. For 
only as democracy functions can it be 
saved. Only if it functions it is worth 
saving. 
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The Merit Plan in School- 


Personnel Administration Haze! davis" 


When President Garfield was shot by a 
disappointed job seeker in 1881, the pub- 
lic was so aroused that it forced Congress 
to pass in 1883 the first American Civil 
Service Act. This law was followed by 
others, aimed at reducing the evils of the 
spoils system. The main idea was to “‘keep 
the rascals out,” by setting up entrance 
tests that would protect the government 
service from gross incompetence. 

By 1910 a half-dozen state governments 
had passed civil service acts modeled after 
the federal laws, and a few large cities had 
set up civil service commissions. During 
the first 30 years of this movement, the 
holding of examinations and the listing of 
eligible applicants were almost the only 
duties of civil service agencies. “Merit 
system” was the term used to refer to the 
selection of public employees on the basis 
of qualifications rather than political 
favoritism, 


A New Emphasis in Civil Service 


In the past three decades the theory of 
civil service reform has gone beyond the 
negative idea of keeping the rascals out, 
to a more positive program. “The best 
should serve the state,” say the modern 
political scientists. They no longer pro- 
pose bipartisan civil service commissions 
to referee the battles of politicians for the 
spoils of office. Instead, they ask for per- 
sonnel agencies that shall be part of the 
ordinary administration of government, 
with responsibility for dealing construc- 
tively with public employees throughout 
their period of service. They are thinking 
not merely of the selection of employees; 
they are thinking of all the working con- 
ditions that help or hinder efficient service. 
They have dropped the tone of moral in- 
dignation that used to be typical of de- 
mands for civil service reform, and are 
pointing out the dollar-and-cents value to 
the taxpayers of well-selected employees, 
rendering efficient service under favorable 
conditions of employment. 


Why Is the School Administrator 
Concerned P 


What is the point of this discussion for 
the school administrator? He has no ob- 
jection to competence in general govern- 
ment; he would be glad to see more effi- 
ciency at the city hall and the county 
courthouse, so long as the efficiency ex- 
perts do not try to merge the school sys- 
tem into the reorganized good government 
pattern. There’s the rub. A basic conflict 
here in administrative theory divides the 
schoolmasters from the political scientists. 

The school people believe that education 
is a state function, to be controlled by 
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local educational authorities within the 
framework of state requirements, and 
without supervision from local agencies of 
government. Students of school adminis- 
tration outline the unique functions of 
education in a democracy, and cite court 
decisions and accepted practice in many 
states, to prove the soundness of their 
position. The political scientists — not all 
of them, but one active group — believe 
that the local school system is just one 
branch of the local government and should 
have the same subordinate position as any 
other municipal department. They present 
theories of efficient administration and cite 
accepted practice in certain states, to sup- 
port their claims. 

Taking the country as a whole, general 
practice comes nearer to upholding the 
school point of view than that of the 
government streamliners. Some _ political 
scientists are willing to accept the idea of 
the independent or semi-independent board 
of education, as an illogical but character- 
istic pattern of American local government. 
But there are others, and they include 
some of the active surveying and efficiency 
groups, who continue to insist that a larger 
measure of school control be turned over 
to general government. These proposals 
are seldom successful. Local boards of edu- 
cation have not been abolished. School 
authorities in the majority of states still 
fix the budgets for education, subject to 
general law. But in a few places the gov- 
ernmental reformers have succeeded in 
bringing all or part of the school personnel 
within the scope of a general merit sys- 
tem for selection of public employees. 

School administrators are concerned 
about this development, with good reason. 
The selection of personnel is of such pro- 
found importance that the loss of this 
function weakens the whole structure of 
administrative responsibility. 


Merit System Is Growing Rapidly 


Perhaps the main reason why the merit- 
plan idea is spreading is that it is such a 
good idea. Each year sees greater powers 
being trusted to the government; each 
year increases the need for competence 
among employees of government. If we 
needed civil service laws 60 years ago, 
how much more do we need them now! 

The past decade has seen a great re- 
newal of activity in the civil service move- 
ment. The Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel held hearings 
throughout the country in 1934 and pub- 
lished a series of reports that aroused 
national interest. The Civil Service Assem- 
bly, the National Civil Service Reform 
League, the Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration, and other organizations are work- 
ing for better personnel in government. 
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Nine states passed new civil service 
laws during the 1930's, bringing the total 
to 18. The number of cities with merit 
systems for at least a part of their em- 
ployees grew from less than 400 to more 
than 900 in the same 10 years. In this 
recent development the emphasis is on a 
broad personnel program, not a mere se- 
lective agency. 

No one would claim that units of gen- 
eral government are anywhere near Utopia 
in their personnel policies. The dream of 
a career service in government, made pos- 
sible by the workings of a merit system 
and the expert work of trained public 
personnel administrators, remains a dream. 
The experts probably would not be will- 
ing to pick out even one example of a 
completely organized merit system or per- 
sonnel program. But we can find promising 
examples of each separate part of such a 
program. Progress is being made, under 
the inspiration of a zealous leadership, and 
with help from various sources. 


Nonpolitical Appointment an Old 
Story in the Schools 


In school administration, on the other 
hand, the history is different. When civil 
service reform had scarcely begun, many 
states were passing laws to improve the 
plans of issuing certificates to teachers. In 
some states the power to license teachers 
was being withdrawn entirely from local 
school districts. A summary published in 
1898 shows that all of the 48 states and 
territories had provided by statute for the 
plans to be followed in licensing teachers.’ 
Professional training for teaching was 
generally recognized as essential. Boards 
of education in several large cities, includ- 
ing Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
New York, were appointing teachers on a 
merit basis, on nomination of the superin- 
tendent of schools, before 1900. 

In many cities sharp contrasts could be 
observed between the professional selec- 
tion of teachers by school authorities, and 
the political spoils methods followed at 
the city hall. As one consequence of this 
early development the school authorities 
have lacked the spur of criticism and self- 
dissatisfaction regarding their personnel 
procedures. Practices for selecting teachers 
that were developed many years ago are 
still being followed in some places. 

Typically these practices reflect the aim 
to choose teachers on the basis of merit. 
Sometimes, however, the plans are not 
systematically followed, and often they are 
not a matter of definite policy, formally 
agreed upon, and publicly announced by 


*Blodgett, James H., “Legal Provisions of the Various 
States Relating to Teachers’ Examinations and Certifi- 
cates.” In Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1897-08. Vol. 2. (Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1899), pp. 1662-91. 
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the board of education and the school ad- 
ministrative staff. 

In the administration of the nonteaching 
personnel — clerks, secretaries, attendance 
officers, custodians, maintenance men, etc. 
— there often has been failure to develop 
merit standards. In some places the result 
of this neglect of the nonteaching workers 
has been the entrance of patronage politics 
into the schools through the back door. In 
others, municipal civil service agencies 
have taken over the selection of this group, 
not always with success in meeting the 
educational needs of the schools. 

It should be repeated that in the major- 
ity of school systems, the general practice 
is that of selecting teachers on the basis of 
merit standards. But there are terrific 
pressures to break down these standards, 
and there are communities where politics 
have overrun the schools. Enough of these 
exceptions exist to rob the educators of 
any rightful sense of complacency. These 
exceptions give the civil service reformers 
at least a narrow shelf on which to stand 
when they say that their services are 
needed by the schools as much as by the 
agencies of general government. 


A Comprehensive Personnel 
Program Needed 


If boards of education want to resist 
further efforts aimed at nonschool selec- 
tion of schoolteachers and other em- 
ployees, they should adopt forward-look- 
ing personnel policies of their own. The 
experience of school administrators and 
the work of personnel agencies in general 
government and industry has laid the 
groundwork for a great advance in school- 
personnel administration. What is needed 
is an extension of the best practices al- 
ready developed, and the recognition that 
many activities already carried on will 
have a new meaning and value when 
treated as parts of a unified program. 

A merit system is what good school 
administration has been trying to main- 
tain for decades. But the average school 
system needs a more explicit statement 
of what is included, and a clearer inter- 
pretation to the public of what is being 
done. The merit plan in personnel admin- 
istration begins with efforts to get com- 
petent people to apply for positions and 
is still operating in the workings of retire- 
ment plans. Set down in outline form, this 
is what a comprehensive merit plan of 
personnel administration in a school sys- 
tem includes: 

1. Planned personnel procedures. Per- 
sonnel administration is planned and an 
organization is set up to do the job. In 
the small school system the superintendent 
is personnel officer as well as curriculum 
expert, supervisor, and business manager. 
He recognizes personnel administration as 
a separate function, however, and plans for 
it with care. In the larger system personnel 
is set aside as a major staff function in ad- 
ministration, but closely tied in with the 
superintendent’s own responsibility. 


2. Selection and appointment. New 
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teachers and other employees are located 
through selective recruitment and com- 
petitive admission to eligibility. At this 
point the educators and the public person- 
nel administrators are likely to disagree 
about good procedure. Civil service people 
believe wholeheartedly in the written exam- 
ination as the competitive basis for eligi- 
bility; many superintendents and teachers 
are very dubious about written tests as a 
measure of efficiency. It is possible that 
a middle ground may be reached. Some 
civil service agencies are beginning to give 
greater weight to interviews and _ the 
evaluation of personality. Some school sys- 
tems are using written examinations on a 
limited basis, for a preliminary screening 
of applicants. Vhe exact plan used may 
be of less importance than the fact that 
some conscious effort is made to weigh 
the relative merits of all candidates, 
by an orderly procedure that does justice 
to each. The plan itself should be a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. Needless to say, 
personal influence and favoritism must be 
kept out of the selective process. School- 
board patronage is just as objectionable 
as city-hall patronage; neither one should 
influence the selection of personnel. Ap- 
pointments should be made by the board 
of education on the basis of nominations 
by its professional executive. 

The local school-personnel agency has a 
unique service, in the fact that one step in 
the process of selecting teachers is taken 
first by state school authorities. There is 
need, however, for constant improvement 
in the methods used for issuing state cer- 
tificates to teachers. 

3. Development of personnel resources. 
A comprehensive plan is followed for the 
induction and growth in service of all 
school employees. School systems have an 
opportunity shared by no other agency of 
government to develop training programs 
for the school staff. More than one half 
of the school employees are educators, 
some of them specialists in psychology. 
There should be no lack of leadership 
and of ability for self-directed activities 
by school employees looking toward their 
own improvement in service. Organization 
activities, study groups, administrative 
councils, and numerous other devices have 
been developed. Each school system needs 
a broad plan, cooperatively developed, 
that will reach every school employee. 

4. Classification and salary scheduling. 
Positions are classified and salaries are 
scheduled so that persons of similar quali- 
fication and experience, doing like types 
of work, are paid on the same basis. The 
theory of salary scheduling for teachers 
has been well developed, although many 
school systems still are without schedules. 
Less has been done in setting up sys- 
matic plans for paying the nonteaching 
personnel. 

5. Terms of employment. Employees are 
given permanent tenure of service, after a 
rigorously administered probationary peri- 
od. Probation should be developed as an 
important part of the process of selection 
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and not as a mere formality. Because of 
the great mobility of school employees 
from one school system to another, such 
regulations should be established by state 
law to be most effective. Conversely, ad- 
ministrative machinery is set up for the 
dismissal, demotion, or suspension of em- 
ployees, when necessary. These procedures 
should be fair both to the school system 
and to the employee concerned. Employees 
should be protected against capricious or 
prejudiced action. On the other hand, the 
process of dismissal should not be so diffi- 
cult an undertaking that incompetent em- 
ployees are given protection that they do 
not deserve. Where good selection and 
competent supervision are provided, there 
should be few occasions for discipline or 
dismissal. 

Promotions within the service are made 
in an orderly fashion on the basis of 
known requirements. One important part 
of any personnel program is that of dis- 
covering the people who deserve promo- 
tion. Here again there is a difference of 
opinion between public administrators and 
school administrators. A majority of the 
first group believe firmly in the use of 
efficiency ratings as a basis for promotion. 
Some school administrators share _ this 
view, but on the whole the school people 
have little confidence in formal rating 
scales as a measure of educational service. 

A financially sound retirement system 
is in effect, which will enable school em- 
ployees to leave the service in security at 
the completion of their careers. The values 
of such a plan, in giving improved teach- 
ing service to school children, have been 
demonstrated in many communities. A 
state plan is preferable to a local plan; 
state retirement plans for teachers should 
be extended to include the nonteaching 
employees as well. 

6. Distribution of personnel. Some school 
systems have too few teachers and too 
many nonteaching workers; others are 
overstaffed with teachers, undermanned by 
certain other groups. Teaching loads in 
general may be too heavy; or there may 
be inequalities among divisions. Under 
careful personnel administration constant 
efforts are made to study the balance in 
numbers among various groups of workers, 
to the end that there may be enough em- 
ployees of each type to do the work called 
for by the school program. 

7. Working conditions. Policies govern- 
ing health, safety, hours of work, voca- 
tions, sick leave, maternity leave, and 
other absences for employees are organized 
on a systematic plan. The personal needs 
of the employees and the interests of the 
public both can be protected. 

8. Appraisal and interpretation. Per- 
sonnel records are maintained in detail, as 
a basis for appraisal and improvement of 
the whole program, and as a means of 
recognizing the services of individual 
teachers and other employees. The public 
is kept informed at all times, through 
planned policies of interpretation, regard- 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Successful Speech Correction 


Luella Drake Sowers’ 


The initial effort for the establishment 
of remedial or correction departments in 
a school are in response to an aroused and 
influential public sentiment. In fact, this 
is the way in which the whole system of 
American education originated. Later on, 
after a successful speech correction unit 
has been established in one or more of the 
schools of a city, a certain “keeping up 
with the Jones’s” or bandwagon spirit be- 
comes apparent, after which it becomes 
easier to organize additional clinics. 

In several European countries speech- 
correction work has been recognized as a 
public responsibility for a period of more 
than 50 years. In the United States, as 
indicated in the writer’s previous article, 
the most influential effort toward public 
responsibility for speech correction was 
made through the American Medical Asso- 
ciation some 30 years ago. 

There are now demands for competent 
and trained speech correctionists in the 
schools. These demands are being met by 
the establishment of departments for such 
training in about a dozen of the large uni- 
versities. The first of the colleges to offer 
teachers’ training courses in this line was 
Yale, where work was opened under Dr. 
E. W. Scripture shortly after the turn of 
the century. 

It frequently happens that after a deci- 
sion has been made to operate a speech 
clinic, the work must be carried on under 
such unfavorable conditions that the teach- 
er’s efforts are greatly handicapped. If, 
under the circumstances, little is accom- 
plished, the work falls into disrepute, and 
the teacher turns her interest and atten- 
tion to other lines of work within the 


Mrs. Sowers, who is speech clinician in the public 
schools of Miami Beach, Fla., discussed in the November, 
1940, issue of the Journat, the problem: “‘What Is Your 
School Doing for the Boy Who Stammers?’”’ The present 
article deals with methods of organizing a _ corrective 
speech clinic within a school Editor 





(Above) The making of a speech recording. 


(Right) Listening to a play-back of their own speech tests. 





Children can help themselves overcome lisping with hand mirrors in which they see 
the correct placing of tongue and lips. 


school. The speech-correction clinic then 
exists in name only, taking only the sim- 
plest cases—or it may be discontinued 
entirely. This is not a failure of speech- 
correction work; it is only a failure of a 
local teacher and of her methods and 
organization. 


Causes of Failures 

There are a number of reasons for such 
failure. Primarily, the speech clinician 
should not be considered a teacher in that 
she can readily turn to other lines of 
teaching, as English, public speaking, 
dramatics, etc., in the absence of a class- 
room teacher. The work of the speech 
clinician is more closely related to that 
of the physician and psychiatrist than the 
regular teacher. I have visited schools 
supposed to offer speech-correction work 
and have found the teacher in charge 
teaching art, dramatics, public speaking, 
and taking care of study halls. In contrast 


to this I have found in other schools in 
the same city speech work going forward 
in the most efficient manner possible. The 
difference seemed to be the importance 
attached to speech correction by the prin- 
cipal and the organization within the 
single school itself. 

It is quite exceptional to find a speech 
clinic so located and housed, and so pro- 
vided for and organized that it can do its 
best work. Overcrowding the speech work 
is a most common fault. I have seen efforts 
to conduct speech correction with the 
regulation 30 pupils in a room. It seems 
needless to say that speech-correction work 
cannot be so conducted. 

Often teachers chosen for the work are 
not well prepared or naturally qualified 
for it. Speech-correction work puts up a 
constant challenge to those engaged in it. 
The teacher must have at her command 
techniques which will admit of a constant 
change of methods and systems of ap- 











Incorrect position for attempt to pronounce 
“Tl” as in “like.” 


proach to meet peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual cases. In the training of a speech 
clinician the study of theory and the ob- 
servation of speech classes are valuable as 
a fundamental course, but practice under 
guidance in a large number of varied cases 
is of most worth. An internship should be 
served in a good clinic. 


Locating the Clinic 

If a speech clinic is to be housed in an 
existing school building, it is essential that 
room space be chosen away from the play- 
grounds, away from noisy halls. The point 
is that quiet work must prevail. Speech- 
correction work is a listening job, rather 
than a matter of merely passive hearing. 
It is necessary that both teacher and pupil 
listen intently and critically; quiet is essen- 
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Correct placement of tongue and lips for 
pronouncing “I”. 


tial. The pupil under instruction must be- 
come ear-conscious, keenly aware of deli- 
cate contrasts in sounds. 

Ihe selected rooms must be remodeled 
to permit private individual instruction, 
to provide a place for parent conferences, 
and to allow for contrasting soundproof 
cubicles where speech recordings can be 
made. If the school has no rest rooms, pro- 
vision should be made for a place where 
“patients” may relax on cots. A reception 
room, provided with books and some games 
to interest children, would be valuable. 
Comfortable chairs and tables are an asset. 
Practice booths are useful if equipped with 
mirrors where the newly acquired mechan- 
ics of speech may be sufficiently practiced 
as to lead to habit formation. 

Of course, speech tests must always be 





Child restored to classroom. Demonstrating voice and word projection 
of a former indistinct talker. 


A protruding tongue causes 


lisp. 


conducted in private. With new students, 
speech tests are usually followed by speech 
recordings, where the initial record of the 
speech of each pupil is made. As soon as 
a new pupil comes into a clinic so 
equipped, he realizes that he is no longer 
in school, or in the classroom in the ordi- 
nary sense, and his whole attitude under- 
goes a corresponding change. In the clinic 
he has an opportunity to fully and freely 
discuss his difficulty without embarrass- 
ment, and here his case can be intimately 
and efficiently studied and relief obtained. 

If a new building is being planned it is 
easier to meet the needs of a speech-cor- 
rection department in location and space 
divisions so that the area is entirely func- 
tional. It should be emphasized that the 
speech clinic deserves and needs especially 
adapted room space and special equipment 
quite as much as do the science, home- 
economics, and industrial-arts departments. 

The mechanical equipment of the speech 
clinic is neither expensive nor extensive. A 
good speech recorder and a supply of 
blanks for recording are the most expen- 
sive tools. Added to these are wall and 
hand mirrors, charts showing the positions 
of the speech organs in cross sections for 
the various sounds, a sterilizing equipment 
for tongue manipulators, one or two cots, 
suitable lighting fixtures, and a lavatory. 

A school speech clinic should be able to 
operate under as nearly ideal conditions 
as possible to be largely successful. Speech 
correction is a problematic enterprise; it 
is never a lesson to be assigned, learned, 
and recited. The clinician is dealing with 
an abnormality to be corrected which in 
each case is special and individual. Suc- 
cess depends very strongly upon the highly 
co-ordinated efforts of the clinic, the reg- 
ular teacher, the parent, and the child. 
Corrective work cannot be organized and 
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Lisp corrected by drawing back 
tongue. 


scheduled as regular classwork is laid out; 
the clinic must be free to operate within 
the school to the best interest of those 
needing its correction. 

After a private examination and confer- 
ence, pupils having minor difficulties, such 
as letter substitutions, infantile speech, 
dialects, language confusion, and lisping 
can generally be combined into small 
homogeneous groups. The children who 
have the least difficulty need be met per- 
haps not more than twice each week. But 
in cases where the speech difficulty has 
become complicated and confirmed, and 
in stammering and stuttering, the instruc- 
tion must be private and individual, often 
daily over a period of time. The teacher 
may meet very small numbers of these 
cases combined for group study and prac- 
tice, with only occasional private instruc- 
tion as may be necessary in individual 
cases. Cases of confirmed stammering, as 
for instance, in high school students, are 
sometimes not reached successfully by the 
speech clinic, because they do require pri- 
vate and individual attention, and in the 
crowded speech clinic this is sometimes not 
possible. Provision, however, must be made 
for these, or the clinic has failed in a 
large and important part of its mission. 
Such cases are not at all impossible of 
correction; they only require more time 
and more effort on the part of the teacher. 


Speech Testing 

At the beginning of a school year, all 
children are tested for speech difficulties. 
As enrollment increases, and additional 
children enter the schools, they too pass 
through the speech tests at the clinic. The 
percentage of speech difficulty varies 
greatly, depending upon the racial group, 
home conflicts in speech (two languages 
spoken in the same home), home care of 
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Lisp position combined with twisted jaw 
position. 


children, and the exacting standards of 
speech set up by the clinician. Purdue 
University, in a test of the freshmen some 
years ago, reported 25 per cent speech 
difficulties. A report from the University 
of Illinois, in 1939, showed that 12 per 
cent of the first-year students had speech 
difficulties. This percentage is conservative, 
for observations were 
made by instructors 
not trained in de- 
tecting defects. 

After the speech 
tests, those needing 
help are registered, 
with notes on the na- 
ture of the trouble, 
home-room number, 
etc., so that they 
may be called back 
later for more de- 
tailed study, and a 
speech record, before 
the actual work of 
correction is begun. 


Time Allotment 

As stated above, 
the clinic does not 
operate on a regular 
school-period sched- 
ule. In Miami Beach, 
the periods are ap- 
proximately only one 
half as long. The 
clinic also holds one 
period at the begin- 
ning of the day, 
before the regular 
school classes begin, 
and another after the 
close of the school 
day. The clinic in- 
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Normal position of jaw, teeth and 
tongue. 


variably works through the forenoon inter- 
mission. In this way 13 periods of pupil 
contact are made each day. 

On Friday, the work of the clinic 
changes. No regular periods are held, as 
just stated, on the last day of the school 
week. Instead, two hours are devoted to 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Parent conference. Instruction on the use of the 


Home Practice Sheet. 
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WITHOUT REGRETS! 


John Wells Upham 


In 1936 I exchanged my I1.Q. for a 
Ph.D., and there are times when I wish 
1 had my I1.Q. back. The reasons are: (1) 
Everybody calls me doctor, but I don’t 
feel like one. (2) I had to borrow $1,000 
and all I can pay back on the note is the 
interest. (3) My salary is right where it 
was when I had only an I.Q. and it 
promises to stay right there. 

The year 1936 was also the year in 
which I finished twenty years of service in 
the noble profession of teaching and ad- 
ministration. I worked up to a salary 
double my present one with only a miser- 
able 1.Q. of uncertain value. I even got 
my name in Who’s Who in Something or 
Other, and considered it a good investment 
for only ten dollars per book. After all, 
one must get one’s name before the public, 
and I had never been in serious trouble 
with the police department. 

Aristotle was known as the peripatetic 
philosopher, and, although I hesitate to 
compare myself with the great Greek 
savant, I too have been a peripatetic teach- 
er. My home is the United States of 
America, and I always managed to move 
out of each state in which I have lived 
just about taxpaying time. This was sup- 
posed to be a clever idea, but the tax col- 
lectors always follow you up with their 
tax bills. However, I can honestly claim 
that I was never deported from any state. 
There are a few states in which I have 
lived that I never visit, but I don’t care 
much for the scenery in these states any- 
way, and I don’t happen to have any 
relatives there who enjoy entertaining im- 
poverished relatives. 

Being a school teacher, I am supposed 
to like children, and as I grow older they 
are expected to save me from early senility, 
since association with the young keeps one 
young, or something of the sort. Well, I 
do like children and have raised some of 
my own but I can’t honestly say that I 
exactly love them. You see, when studying 
at the university, I was taught that every- 
thing. should be treated objectively, that 
I should be impersonal, and should keep 
my prejudices thoroughly sublimated. Now 
my wife complains that I can’t take a 
conclusive position on anything, and she 
is probably right. As I stand at a safe 
distance and survey the children in my 
schools, each one appears to be a labora- 
tory specimen, neatly cataloged and classi- 
fied an object which excites my scientific 
curiosity, but leaves me emotionally cold 
and detached. I realize that this is the 
proper attitude and I wouldn’t change it 
if I could. To be sentimental about chil- 
dren is pure Victorian affectation, and I 
will have none of it. 


The Measure of My Success 


Yet I can still enjoy the halo which sur- 
mounts my shiny hairless head. In mixed 


company there are always those who lift 
their eyebrows when they hear that I am 
a teacher. They think of teaching as a 
noble profession, and so do I. Of course, 
1 don’t pay any attention to what they say 
about me behind my back, since I don’t 
believe it anyway. I learned that lesson 
when I was about to leave a certain town. 
A rather prying friend of mine made a 
list of my enemies and my friends, those 
who wanted me to leave and those who 
were willing (though perhaps not eager) 
to have me stay. The lists were exactly 
equal in length, so I decided I had done 
the town some good, if only by dividing 
it into two camps, a sure means of keeping 
it from sinking into permanent slumber. 

It takes me a long time to make up my 
mind about things, but when I finally do 
I am as inflexible as putty. As for Guam 
I’m in favor of fortifying it, but why not 
let Guam do it? That was always my at- 
titude as an administrator. Unkind people 
said that I allowed Miss Oliver, who was 
strong minded, to run the school. I never 
denied it, because I really thought it was 
a good idea. She was a lot better in dis- 
cipline than I was. 

In the course of my perambulations I 
met the best people everywhere, but the 
people who had real ideas only here and 
there in a promiscuous and sneaking sort 
of way. I have collected a great abundance 
of hackneyed shibboleths of doubtful value, 
and would gladly exchange them all for a 
worthless but attractive stamp collection. 

One interesting thing about the teaching 
profession is the ease with which one gets 
into it and the difficulty of getting out. 
In the days when the businessman was 
still a respected citizen, all my colleagues 
had big business offers, but being, as they 
said, nonprofit minded, most of them 
stayed on as superintendents and princi- 
pals, hopping from the small town to the 
big town whenever they could. They suc- 
ceeded by means of clever build-ups, be- 
cause they were good Republicans or 
Democrats, because they joined the Rotary 
Club, or because they had a powerful text- 
book publisher behind them. Mostly they 
were just ordinary fellows like me, but 
they had what it takes, both push and 
pull. One of them admitted to me that 
he had to take a year off for a trip to 
Europe in order that his subordinates might 
get the school system back into shape be- 
fore he returned. 


Why I Favor Democratic Adminis- 
tration 


I whiled away my last two years in col- 
lege and fell into the teaching profession as 
a small-town administrator. In those days 
the teachers wanted a real boss who could 
tell them what to do and how to do it. I 
knew less about children and about teach- 
ing than they did, but I managed to give 
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them the wrong directions well enough to 
convince them that I was unique and 
spectacular, therefore, too big a man for 
such a small town. When it was proposed 
that administration be made more demo- 
cratic I was greatly relieved. I immediately 
left every teacher to her own devices, took 
my telephone number out of the book, and 
began to catch up on my neglected reading. 
The school system showed rapid improve- 
ment. 

The most important thing an adminis- 
trator can do is to get the right secretary. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, | 
found one who could listen to gossip and 
relay it to me alone, and who made up 
beautifully for my lack of that sine qua 
non of administration, the hard-boiled at- 
titude. I stayed away from the office as 
long as I dared, hoping that I would miss 
the sudden calls from parents and board 
members. The less people see of a superin- 
tendent, the more of a mystic personality 
he becomes, and the better his build-up 
for the next town. 

I am highly favorable to the right pro- 
gram of publicity for the schools. Be sure 
to use plenty of graphs and illustrations, 
and use the statistics that prove what you 
want to prove, no matter how many fas- 
cinating figures you have to leave out. I 
have always tried to avoid proving that one 
method of teaching arithmetic is better 
than another; a really scientific investigator 
will find that they are exactly equal in 
efficiency, thereby preserving the status 
quo in the opinions of his teachers. Another 
invariable conclusion to draw is that no 
matter how the school population drops off 
from year to year, new teachers must be 
hired to do something the schools have 
never been able to do before. Otherwise 
unemployment will be increased, and in a 
well-regulated school system only the ad- 
ministrator should be unemployed. 

The second job I landed was in what 
looked to me like a big town, but I soon 
felt as if I had been quarantined. The 
teaching was all going on around me at 
remote points with which I seemed to have 
little contact. The people of the town were 
curious about me, but not much concerned 
beyond the desire to satisfy their curiosity. 
As for the pupils, many of them didn’t 
even know my name. I was much impressed 
when a little girl from the third grade 
brought me a bunch of violets one day, but 
her explanation disarmed me. “We had 
so many flowers in our room,” she said, 
“that we didn’t know what to do with 
them. So we sent this bunch up to you.” 


Compromise and My Job 


I had a lot of fun on this job and my ego 
was well developed by the attention I got 
from the best people. I trotted around 
from room to room, hired and fired teach- 
ers, made nice little speeches to all who 
were forced to listen, and bridged over 
embarrassing situations in board meetings 
by an appearance of nonchalance which 


° 7 
deceived others, but never myself. When 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Consumer Mathematics and Its 
in the High School Hubert B. Risinger* 


Teaching 


“What about consumer mathematics?” 
asks the harassed school administrator. 
“Does it offer a solution to the baffling 
problem of making mathematics function 
in life situations?” Curriculum experts 
agree that there must be complete reor- 
ganization of the mathematics program. 
While they do not say that consumer 
mathematics is the sole solution, they do 
believe that it is a step in the right 
direction. 


What Is Wrong with the Courses? 

The average consumer’s illiteracy with 
respect to his buying habits is an indict- 
ment of the present mathematics curricu- 
lum. Mr. and Mrs. Typical Consumer are 
easy marks for the high-pressure salesman, 
the catchy slogan, and the beautiful label. 
Only a slight application of mathematics 
would point out the fallacies of “using the 
‘6 per cent plan’ in figuring interest pay- 
ments,” “buying cigarettes that are ‘20 
per cent slower burning,” or “that all 
seals of approval are adequate buying 
guides.” The failure of traditional mathe- 
matics is self-evident on every hand. A 
24-inch egg contains twice as much as a 
2-inch egg, yet consumers continue to pay 
30 cents for medium-size eggs rather than 
45 cents for large eggs; automobile owners 
change their crankcase oil every one thou- 
sand miles rather than install an oil filter 
and change oil seasonally. The blunt 
truth is that mathematics has been more 
interested in subject matter than in the 
problems, needs, and interests of boys and 
girls. Scientific investigations have ex- 
ploded the idea that mathematics develops 
critical thinking and “sharpens the mind.” 
A special committee of the American 
Council on Education reports that algebra 
and geometry “are recognized as stumbling 
blocks for many pupils.” Failures are so 
high in these subjects that they are the 
cause for many young people leaving 
school. 


Why Do General Mathematics 
Courses Fail? 


General mathematics courses have been 
hailed in some quarters as substitutes for 
algebra and geometry. All too often, how- 
ever, these courses are merely reoganiza- 
tions of existing subject matter. The typi- 
cal course in general mathematics embraces 
arithmetic, some geometry, and some al- 
gebra. The topics included for the most 
part find their way into this curriculum 
through the well-meant efforts of technical 
mathematicians. The chief criteria for se- 
lecting a topic has been “Is it easy?” and 
“Does it have some connection with some- 


*School of Education, Rutgers University, Davey Junior 
High School, East Orange, N. J 

1Report on the Secondary School Curriculum, Special 
Report, American Council on Education 


thing to be used sometime in later life?” 

Little consideration has been given to 
the practical and meaningful problems of 
social (consumer) value. Whenever such 
items are included in general mathematics 
courses their values are so remote or in- 
tangible that boys and girls fail to com- 
prehend their significance. Social problems 
of significance to adults are very unlikely 
to be so recognized by youth, unless these 
problems are carefully and honestly ana- 
lyzed, and are introduced through the 
medium of values now understood by the 
boys and girls. 

Abstract drill has very little value, yet 
an abundance of it is to be found in most 
general mathematics texts. It has neither 
immediate nor deferred value so far as 
boys and girls are concerned even though 
it does provide manipulation and ‘“busy- 
work” for them. Drill has a legitimate 
place, however, provided it is used to assist 
students in developing habitual responses 
after they observe and recognize a real 
need for automatic calculations. This felt 
need develops itself when boys and girls 
use mathematics for interpreting pertinent 
contemporary problems. 

Materials in general mathematics courses 
are usually organized within the logic of 
the topics themselves; thus becoming ends 
in themselves rather than tools for trans- 
mitting ideas or analyzing problems of 
immediate value to boys and girls. 

The thing that is needed is a new ap- 
proach—one that recognizes the life 
value of mathematics and its contributions 
to intelligent problem solving. Mathe- 
matics must be used as a means of inter- 
preting the consuming problems of the 
American youth. As such, its values are 
understood and boys and girls welcome it 
as being immediately useful. 


How Should Consumer Mathematics 
Be Approached P 


Rare is the school administrator who is 
not bedeviled by the “mathematics fight.” 
On the one hand are the fundamentalists 
who would not modify school curriculum 
one bit; to them every equation and every 
theorem is sacred. Opposed to this group 
are the advocates of progressive education 
who would eliminate ali formal mathe- 
matics and replace it with free activities. 
Between these two extremes are those who 
are well aware of the failure of mathe- 
matics to carry over into life situations 
but who feel that the solution is not to be 
found in the elimination of mathematics 
classes. To them, consumer mathematics 
represents a practical approach _ to 
mathematics. 

Consumer mathematics reverses the tra- 
dition of classes in arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry which are planned entirely 
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according to the particular logic essential 
to an understanding of such abstract 
topics. Then they are set up as “barriers”’ 
to be passed by all who graduate from 
high school. Rather, in planning courses 
in consumer mathematics, a survey is 
made of the situations in which pupils 
need a knowledge of mathematics. Prob- 
lems such as budgeting, credit, advertis- 
ing, taxation, and the wise purchasing of 
goods become the units around which the 
mathematics course is planned. The proc- 
esses of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division are learned by the pupils 
in the solution of problems which are im- 
portant to them. 

The first step in curriculum revision is 
for the school administrator to guide the 
teachers in a study of modern social prob- 
lems. Many schools have come to the con- 
clusion that it is their primary duty to 
help children better understand the prob- 
lems of our democratic society. Once 
teachers become aware of their social re- 
sponsibilities they ask: “What contribu- 
tion can my subject make to the under- 
standing of these problems?” Mathematics 
is then conceived as a valuable “tool” in 
problem solving, and it evolves upon all 
those in charge of curriculum making to 
select those units which offer most to the 
pupils. 

Consumer-mathematics courses developed 
under this approach will differ in every 
community. With a group of privileged 
children the pressing problem might be 
how to spend an adequate allowance; for 
other children the problem might be that 
of being well dressed on a minimum in- 
come. The following reports of successful 
units used with consumer mathematics 
classes suggest only a few possibilities. 
The important thing is to plan units that 
are rich in consumer problems and which 
require many varieties of mathematical 
computation in their solution. 

There are almost no textbooks for use 
with consumer-mathematics classes, but a 
wealth of source material is available.? 

During the past three years consumer- 
mathematics classes in the Davey Junior 
High School, East Orange, N. J., and the 
Laboratory School, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, have studied a multi- 
tude of problems. Some of these units are 
summarized here as typical of the accom- 
plishments of boys and girls between the 
ages of 11 and 17. 


Such organizations as the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; the American 
Home Economics Association, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C.; and the Consumer Education Association, 45 
Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have valuable in- 
formation on materials. The School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., will shortly have 
a book, “The Consumer Mathematics Curriculum.” Gov- 
ernment agencies and private industry also have many 
valuable materials 
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I. Packaging Foods and Soaps 

Children do a surprisingly large amount of 
buying, and all of them are fascinated by the 
endless variety of boxes, cans, and containers 
used to package goods. One class brought tin cans 
to class and after calculating their volumes it was 
not difficult to believe the statement that the 
food-canning industry employs 257 different sizes. 
Some of the other pertinent problems that grew 
out of this study were: the portions per can or 
box, the cost per portion, and the proportion 
unfilled. 
II. Prices 

The children obtained from the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
free weekly bulletins on the retail prices of the 15 
basic foods, and made graphs (bar, broken-line, 
and circle) of interpretations of the information, 
and learned the values of “substituting” in the 
diet, as well. 
III. Budgeting 

Materials from the Institute for Consumer 
Education, from books, and from the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics supplied in- 
formation which the boys and girls interpreted 
as follows: allowing 25 per cent for food, 25 per 
cent for housing, 15 per cent for clothing, 15 per 
cent for recreation, 5 per cent for health, 5 per 
cent for education, and 10 per cent for savings an 
income of $4,000 provides $19.23 per week for 
food, $2,500 provides $12.02 per week for rent; 
and $1,092, the typical consumer income, pro- 
vides $1.09 per week for savings, food for a 14- 
year-old boy $3.70 per week and the average 
family of man, wife, boy, 14, and girl, 8, need 
$13.55 per week for food. 
IV. Advertising 

The April, 1939, issue of the Commentator ad- 
vised that the advertising expenditure on a $1.75 
sheet is 1 cent, a $1.95 shirt, 64/1000 of a cent, a 
15 cent breakfast food, 3/10 of a cent, a 10 
cent box of crackers, 1/10 of a cent, and a 5 
cent soft drink, 1576/100,000 of a cent. After the 
pupils found that the average family spends but 
91 cents for the advertising of these five con- 
sumer articles per year, they decided that the 
consumer should pay a reasonable amount for 
values received from advertising. 
V. Vocational Guidance 

A magazine article, giving the average annual 
income for a list of selected occupations, was 
read. The boys and girls selected occupations after 
analyzing such problems as the size family each 
income would support, and the probable total 
lifetime savings and earnings. 
VI. Leisure Time 

From the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors Incorporated the boys and girls learned 
among other facts that 85 million people attend 
the movies every week and that they spend one 
billion dollars in admissions annually. Research 
problems included finding the total annual movie 
attendance, the number of times an average per- 
son goes to the movies per year, and the number 
of people who patronize an average movie 
theater. 


What Are the Specific Attitudes and 
Skills to Be Developed? 


The Educational Policies Commission 
declares that ‘(Consumer education is im- 
portant in the improvement of the stu- 
dents’ scale of preferences and in helping 
them to evaluate their own standards.” 
Certainly no subject in the school curric- 
ulum has more to offer to consumer edu- 
cation than mathematics. Every act of 
consumption involves mathematical com- 
putations; each choice makes necessary 
the use of numerical comparisons. Mathe- 
matics is an exact science and its use 
assists consumers to eliminate guessing at 
values. 

There are many mathematical skills 
which can be developed by consumer 
mathematics. The course centers about 
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problems of buying and selling in which 
the processes of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division are constantly 
called into play. For the average consu- 
mer the principal use for mathematics is 
in figuring accounts, percentage, simple 
denominate numbers, and decimals in 
United States money. The fractions most 
used have denominators which do not 
exceed 12; the most common being ™%, 
%, 1/3, 2/3, and 3%. 

Objectives often stated for consumer 
mathematics include such aims as the de- 
velopment of good-buying habits, improve- 
ment of income management, increased 
skill in fundamental mathematics, and the 
comprehension of vital social problems. 


What Broad Contributions Can 
Mathematics Make in the School 
Curriculum P 
A course in consumer mathematics can 
act as a leavening agent for the whole 
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school program. As other teachers grasp 
the wisdom of the “pupil needs” approach 
they will modify their own methods of 
instruction. There is, of course, a place 
for formal mathematics in the curriculum 
for certain aspects of vocational training, 
but it must not be required of all pupils, 
The core mathematics courses should be 
those which are essential to wise 
consumption. 

Where the school curriculum has been 
revised to center about basic social prob- 
lems and pupils’ needs, the results have 
been most gratifying. Pupils have come 
to regard school as a happy and valuable 
experience and parents are loud in their 
praises of the functional program. Gradu- 
ates of these schools have demonstrated 
their ability to make adaptations, to think 
critically, and to reason logically. The 
contribution of consumer mathematics to 
this new curriculum is large —in the fu- 
ture it will increase! 


The Board of Education Considers 
Retardation and Promotion w.p. Asfaht’ 


Myopic, indeed, have been renovations 
of school procedures which have omitted 
consideration of retardation and promo- 
tion. Rather frequently new policies are 
instituted in a school system which result 
in improved methods of instruction and 
efficiency of management to the extent 
that substantial sums are saved the tax- 
payer. However, wise planning means a 
consideration of all factors which aid or 
hinder pupil progress. We have had in- 
numerable instances of school systems go- 
ing ‘“‘progressive”’ as regards methods of 
instruction and points of emphasis in pupil 
growth. The “bottleneck” which is too 
often overlooked is the matter of promo- 
tion policies. In that which follows, I wish 
to explain how the Delta, Colo., board of 
education sought to improve the policy of 
the system as regards promotions. 

Age-grade and grade-progress tables were 
prepared for several years and these care- 
fully studied and analyzed. Although re- 
tardation was not much above that exist- 
ing in the average school system it was 
thought to be much higher than it perhaps 
should be. The tables showed that the 
percentage of overageness increased from 
grade to grade, being largest in the seventh 
and eighth grades. Those who were greatly 
retarded seldom entered high school which 
accounts for the lower percentage there. 
Upon examination of the grade-progress 
tables it was concluded that retardation 
had three recognizable effects. First, the 
retarded pupil tended to leave school as 
soon as he reached the legal age whether 
he had completed the eighth grade or not. 
Secondly, being retained in one grade 
often meant subsequent retentions. Third, 
the high percentage of overage pupils 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Delta, Colo 


tended to reduce the mean intelligence of 
the classes and to lower the achievement 
standards of the grade. 


Mentality and School Progress 


Another check was made to determine 
whether it was always the child of low 
mental ability who failed to make his 
grade each year. Although many of those 
retained were pupils of below-average 
mental ability, the number was not suffi- 
ciently large to give conclusive proof that 
mentality was the only reason for low 
achievement or retention. 

Checking with scores on achievement 
tests revealed that retention did not result 
in sufficient improvement to justify failing 
a pupil and requiring him to repeat a 
grade. 

Some rather elaborate studies have been 
conducted into the learning characteristics 
of dull and bright pupils. An extensive 
study was conducted a few years ago by 
Walter W. Cook,” to determine the effects 
of nonpromotion of pupils of low achieve- 
ment. This study revealed, among other 
things, that “the hypothesis that a pupil 
of low achievement achieves more when 
retained in a grade group more nearly 
representative of his level of ability is not 
supported by the evidence presented in 
this study.” Many undesirable emotional 
effects to pupils are other noticeable effects 
of nonpromotion. A year to a grade seems 
to be the best policy. 

In determining what our policy should 
be, several conferences were held by the 
faculty members in groups small enough 
to permit free discussion of the problem. 


*Cook, Walter W.: “Some Effects of the Practice of 
Non-Promotion of Pupils of Low Achievement,”’ Americat 
Fducational Research Association Office Report, 1940; 
pp. 150-154 
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Case studies were made and the evidence 
from these compared with other studies 
and the literature in the field. The super- 
intendent attended each of these confer- 
ences and principals attended the confer- 
ences of members of their particular staffs. 
The superintendent made notes of the im- 
portant conclusions of each group. From 
these he formulated a list of underlying 
principles and a statement of policies as 
regarded promotion. These were again con- 
sidered by the faculty groups and, after 
sufficient revision to obtain the approval 
of a large majority of the entire staff, 
(Many compromises were necessary.) the 
board of education reviewed the work and 
approved the statement of underlying prin- 
ciples and 10 statements of policy recom- 
mended by the faculty. The complete 
statement was then printed and made 
available to each teacher in the system. 
The adoption was made during the school 
year 1939-40. All seemed to welcome a 
well-formulated and clear policy on an 
important, and often puzzling, phase of 
one’s teaching responsibility. Pupils, too, 
welcomed a consistent treatment by all 
teachers. The teacher with a reputation 
for “busting” a certain percentage of her 
pupils regardless of their achievement no 
longer exists. Pupils are treated as indi- 
viduals and encouraged to work up to their 
individual capacities. 


The Delta Policies 


Just a word or two about the principles 
and policies established: It is recognized 
that uniform achievement is impossible 
due to variations in general intelligence, 
the wide range of individual differences, 
trait differences in specific abilities, home 
factors, rate of performance, and the qual- 
ity of teaching. Therefore, the standard 
of achievement is not the same for all 
pupils. Rather, a pupil is encouraged to 
achieve according to his ability. School- 
work is considered as a means to the end 
of developing the personalities of pupils. 
The important consideration is not what 
the pupil does to the work but what the 
schoolwork does to the pupil. 

In regard to achievement, the crucial 
issue is not whether the slow-learning pu- 
pil is passed or failed, but how adequately 
his needs are met wherever he is placed. 
Other underlying principles state that 
mental, physical, social, and emotional 
maturity are items worthy of important 
consideration in determining promotions. 
The pupil, for his optimum development, 
must have the best adjustment possible as 
regards the afore-mentioned phases of his 
development. Important was the conclu- 
sion of the group that personality conflicts 
of teacher and pupil should be recognized 
and rendered ineffective as regards promo- 
tions and retentions. The threat of failure, 
often used as a stimulus to schoolwork, 
was ruled as an improper stimulation or 
motivation to learning. Finally, except for 
the first or second grade where differences 
in maturation are great and where reten- 
tion will serve to reduce these differences, 
it is the policy to have a child spend only 
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MR. BOWMAN GOES TO YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Mr. George A. Bowman, superintendent of schools 
at Lakewood, Ohio, since 1934, has been elected as head 
of the Youngstown schools for a five-year term. Mr. Bow- 
man, who succeeds P. H. Powers, is a native of Ohio. 





Mr. George A. Bowman 


He attended the public schools of Edison, was grad- 
uated from the Mt. Gilead high school, and attended 
Western Reserve University, from which he was grad- 
uated with the A.B. degree. He completed graduate 
work at Chicago University, Columbia University and 
Harvard, and was given a special diploma from Columbia 
as superintendent of schools in recognition of graduate 
work and significant service in the field. He also com- 
pleted additional graduate work at Ohio State University 
and Ohio University. 

After serving as teacher, athletic director, and principal 
for a number of years, he became superintendent of 
schools at Chillicothe, Ohio. After six years of service, 
he resigned to go to Marion. He was re-elected for a 
second term of five years, but resigned to accept the 
superintendency in Lakewood. In “September, 1937, he 
was re-elected for a five-year term 

Mr. Bowman is a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a member of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio College Association Committee on 
College Entrance, and is a former president of the 
Ohio Education Association. He served in the U. S. Navy 
engineers section, during the World War, from 1917 
to 1919. 


one year in a grade. As a person goes 
through life without realizing all that 
there is in it, so a pupil should be per- 
mitted to go through our educational sys- 
tem without a rigid requirement of achieve- 
ment except that he is expected to achieve 
according to his capacities. 


Pupil as Personality 


Thus, pupils in the Delta public schools 
are henceforth to be treated as personal- 
ities and encouraged to progress through 
school without sudden reversals and dis- 
locations. The emphasis is to be placed 
upon enrichment and adjustment of school- 
work for the pupil as he develops through 
the various levels of the school. He is not 
to be embarrassed and discouraged by 
retention but is to be aided in achieving 
all that he can as he progresses through 
the grade levels with his fellow classmates. 
The physical, social, and emotional ad- 
justments of our pupils is gradually im- 
proving and will eventually become rea- 
sonably proper as we recover from the 
results of our former rigid promotion stand- 
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ards and eliminate the existing high per- 
centage of overageness. So far we have 
been more than pleased with the results 
of the new promotion policies. We are 
thinking more of the long-range develop- 
ment of our pupils and are more united 
in principles and policies of pupil progress. 
Moreover, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have taken an important 
step toward completely modeling our 
school program on the basis of normal 
child development by introducing a more 
flexible basis for promotions. Our em- 
phasis is no longer upon learning certain 
facts and developing skills for the sake 
of the facts and skills but rather upon 
acquiring meanings, understandings, and 
attitudes as the prerequisite to proper 
child development and the effective living 
of a happy and abundant life. 


PROMOTION POLICIES 
School District Number 1, Delta County, 
Colorado 
Adopted: 1940 


Explanatory Note: One important responsibility of 
teachers is the problem of promotions. This bulletin is 
planned to aid teachers in performing their duty, as 
regards promotions, in keeping with the policies of this 
school system. 

Underlying Principles 

1. This school system is dedicated to the de- 
velopment and preservation of the personality of 
the pupil. All schoolwork is a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. The important consider- 
ation is not what the pupil does to the school- 
work, but, rather, what the schoolwork does to 
the pupil. 

2. Uniform achievement is impossible due to 
variations in general intelligence, the wide range 
of individual differences, trait differences or varia- 
tions in specific abilities, home factors, rate of 
performance, and the quality of teaching. 

3. Rigid promotion practice does not reduce 
the range of ability problem. 

4. Rigid promotion practice fails to place pro- 
motion on an individual basis. 

5. Retention of a pupil does not insure greater 
achievement for him than promotion to a group 
of higher achievement. 

6. Some pupils are incapable of even average 
achievement. 

7. Promotion often affords encouragement and 
stimulation to the slow-achieving pupil. 

8. So far as achievement is concerned, the 
crucial issue is not whether the slow-learning 
pupil is passed or failed, but how adequately his 
needs are met wherever he is placed. 

9. Mental, physical, social, and emotional ma- 
turity are items worthy of important considera- 
tion in determining promotions. The pupil, for 
his best development, must have the best adjust- 
ment possible as regards these four phases of his 
development. 

10. Personality conflicts of teacher and pupil 
should be recognized and rendered ineffective as 
regards promotions and retentions. 

11. Threat of failure is an improper stimula- 
tion or motivation to learning. 

12. Irregular or inadequate attendance may be- 
come an important factor in a pupil’s retention. 

13. Retention in the primary grades, although 
apparently of less consequence at the time, may, 
and often does, produce serious complications 
later. 

14. It is usually best to promote the pupil so 
that he spends only one year in a grade. 

15. As a person goes through life without get- 
ting all there is in it, so a pupil should be per- 
mitted to go through our educational system 
without a rigid requirement of achievement except 
that he is expected to achieve according to his 
capacity. 

Policies 

1. The primary consideration shall be the wel- 

fare of the pupil and his possible future progress. 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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The Functions of State School- 
Board Associations’ Tom O’Brien, Esq. 


The functions of any state school-board 
association are many and various — yet, I 
believe that they can be resolved down to a 
few that are very vital to the existence of an 
association and to the association’s contribu- 
tions to education. 

Naturally, one of the first functions of any 
organization is that the mechanics be well set 
up to run smoothly and efficiently. A principal 
item in the mechanics is that a state asso- 
ciation must embrace in its membership a very 
large portion of the school boards within the 
state; not only must the membership be large 
but it should be representative of the various 
sections and elements of the state. The advan- 
tage of this can readily be seen because public 
education is a matter of vital importance to 
the state as a whole, and any policies pertain- 
ing thereto should be policies determined by 
the state as a whole. 

The next important point of the mechanics 
is that the boards themselves must actively 
participate in the organization by sending 
delegates to the association’s meetings and that 
these delegates must take an active part in the 
deliberations at the conventions and their 
expressions must represent their local school 
boards. The state directors must see to it that 
the state meetings are well conducted and 
packed full with worth-while sessions. There 
should be some entertainment and some good 
talks as an added attraction for attendance 
at these meetings. But of prime importance 
is that the committees be composed of sound 
constructive membership and that a good share 
of the time be spent in the discussion of the 
actual school problems. 


Local Association Helps State Group 


Where possible there should be a local or 
congressional association of school boards 
which functions throughout the year. Where 
such associations have been established, they 
have been found to give added life and 
enthusiasm to the state group. 

Yet, being well organized and operating 
smoothly, would mean nothing if it were not 
for the accomplishments that can follow. It 
is the results that speak for the worth while- 
ness of any group. It is self-evident that, when 
an organization brings together a represen- 
tative group of school people to talk over their 
common problems on a friendly basis and 
unite on matters that have a majority inter- 
est, they are surely accomplishing a very 
important function. Discussing school prob- 
lems clarifies issues and brings about a deeper 
appreciation and frequently a willingness to 
help. I have known of delegates who have 
gone to a state convention with the deter- 
mined intention of getting certain definite 
things accomplished usually for their own 


1An address delivered before the South Dakota Education 
Association, in Aberdeen, November 25, 1940. Mr. O’Brien 
is president of the Brainerd (Minn.) board of education, 
and is also president of the Minnesota State School-Board 
Association. 


particular district, yet these same delegates 
have not pushed their object too hard when 
they have been confronted with the greater 
problems of others of which they had hereto- 
fore been unaware, and when they have seen 
the reasonable objections to their own ideas. 

Another important function of a state 
school-board association is that it cooperate 
in every possible way with the local state 
educational association (or whatever the 
group made up of teachers and educational 
administrators of the state may be called). 
Frequently many of the aims of both groups 
are identical, particularly in the legislative 
field, and uniting common problems is almost 
certain to bring a satisfactory solution of 
these problems. There should be a friendly 
contact between the two organizations and 
opportunities should be offered for ‘discussions 
on those problems upon which they do not 
agree. It is impossible for the two organiza- 
tions to see eye to eye on everything, but an 
understanding and appreciation of the opposi- 
tion’s viewpoint cannot help but be beneficial 
to all concerned. I particularly believe that 
it is to the advantage of the educational asso- 
ciations that this understanding be brought 
about, because it is only natural that any 
legislative body will heed more quickly the 
requests of a state association representing the 
taxpayers’ interest in education than they will 
accede to requests of what might be con- 
sidered a teachers’ organization. In other 
words, they would be inclined to cater to 
those who pay the bills rather than to those 
who receive the pay. 


Valuable Cooperation Possible 

Because of the fact that the two organ- 
izations do not always see eye to eye, it is 
sometimes within the scope of a school-board 
association that the state group give what 
assistance it can to an individual board hav- 
ing difficulties which other boards might be 
compelled to face at some future time. There 
is, for instance, the clarification of teachers’ 
tenure laws and the ex-officio status of the 
superintendents and similar matters. When 
the school boards as an association can take 
up these matters, they are doing a real service 
to all the boards of the state. 

Still another function of a state association 
is that of acting as spokesmen in matters 
between the state department of education and 
the school boards. Very frequently the need 
for conferences arises between these two 
branches of education and where there is a 
sound state association most departments will 
find a true friend in it. This friendship works 
both ways. Not only do the state departments 
assist the school boards, but likewise the 
school-board association is able to help the 
state department in many ways, not the least 
of which is legislation. 

Then there is the function of working 
through and with the state legislature. Those 
state associations who maintain a legislative 
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Tom O’Brien, Esq. 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 


contact-committee or person have found a 
very effective means of getting a hearing for 
the school boards of the state in the legis- 
lative halls. This function is indeed one of 
the most important. It is the state legislature 
which grants the money which enables a good 
share of the schools to run and which passes 
legislation regulating school boards’ activities. 
To have someone on the job to protect the 
interests of the boards as a whole, and to 
keep the association informed as to what 
other groups may be doing which is detri- 
mental to the cause of education, is very 
important indeed. In our own Minnesota 
association, we usually have someone attend 
the committee hearings on education. These 
representatives are there to present the atti- 
tude of the association and to hear the educa- 
tion bills discussed. 

Not the least important function is that 
of educating the school-board members, by 
making available for them literature and talks 
from leaders in the various fields, so that the 
board members may be informed as to how 
they can best serve in their capacity as 
school-board members. We, who serve, our 
local school districts, have a direct responsi- 
bility that is all too seldom realized. Our public 
school system is considered the bulwark of 
our democracy, and rightly so—this same 
democracy today is facing its most crucial 
test. It is up to us who formulate the policies 
of our schools to study these policies with the 
view of determining which ones will bring 
about the desired result. 


Problems Are Grave 

Our problems are very grave. There are 
those who believe that our so-called enriched 
program is bringing about an educational 
system that is forgetting the essentials of 
reading, writing, and ’rithmetic in the elemen- 
tary fields. Constantly, I am told that our 
schools are turning out youths who have poor 
work habits, and who have not mastered the 
essentials mentioned above. We can honestly 
ask ourselves, “Is our present curriculum 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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General Exterior View, Muscatine Senior High School, Muscatine, lowa.— Keffer & Jones, Architects, Des Moines, lowa. 


The Muscatine Senior High School 


The successful administration of a high 
school building project involves the solution 
of a large number of closely related educa- 
tional, financial, technical, and even political 
problems in which the school board, the su- 
perintendent, the high school staff, the local 
municipal authorities, architectural and en- 
gineering experts, public finance authorities, 
and the community as a whole must co- 
operate. If the approach and the procedures 
are democratic and the school authorities are 
fully competent and attentive, the resulting 
building will be an unquestioned success. 
Fundamental and preceding all steps in the 
undertaking must be a thorough understand- 
ing of the philosophy of the educational policy 
of the school 
_In beginning a building job, the first ques- 
tion before any school board and its superin- 
tendent is: “Shall we follow the extremists in 
education and architecture, either left or 
right? Shall we direct the undertaking along 
a middle course?” In my opinion, there is 
nothing wrong with the sane middle ground 
even though, for the present, it is somewhat 
unpopular. It seems necessary to be an ex- 
tremist to be heard, but I still believe that 
common sense is the true forte of good school- 
men. With a philosophy, therefore, that does 
hot shun progress but refuses to accept every 
idea just because it is new, we undertook the 
educational planning of the new Muscatine 
high school building 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Muscatine, Iowa 





A. A. Johnson’ 


Educational Planning Complete 
In the preliminary studies, every depart- 
ment in the school was interviewed and asked 
to outline its program and its needs and to 


e- 





suggest the room areas desired for adequately 
housing and carrying on its work. Not all 
ideas were accepted, because costs inevitably 
limit desires and a balanced program leads to 


The metalworking shop is an attractive, high room finished in true factory style and 
equipped for a wide variety of pre-vocational activities in woodworking, metalwork, etc. 
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An attractive, dignified room is the library which also serves as a study center. 


adjustments. There were, however, a few ideas for use rather than show, and to make study 


upon which all departments agreed; namely,and books the central theme 


These 


ideas, 


that we plan and build along straightforward naturally, affected the planning and the ulti- 


and honest 


the “frosting.” 


lines 


In 


Secondly, we agreed to build 


other words, leave off mate building results. 


As an example, the library is the most 








The gymnasium has cantilever roof construction. 


beautiful and useful room in the building 
Here we have a dignified room seating 200 
pupils, with substantial tables and comfort- 
able chairs, giving the impression of per- 
manency and quality. The books are arranged 
on open shelving around the room. They are 
not hidden from the pupils, but rather invite 
the pupils to explore their interests. The ques- 
tion has been asked, “Don’t you lose books 
by having them accessible to all the stu- 
dents?”’ Our answer is, “We have lost prac- 
tically none, but even if we should lose some, 
the arrangement is worth the risk.” The in- 
creased amount and quality of the pupils’ 
reading is ample return for the use of the 
plan. The main library has smaller rooms 
adjacent to it where conference groups may 
meet, particularly the student council which 
plays a great part in the school program. 


Quiet in School Assured 


In keeping with the general program, all 
classrooms have acoustic treatment. The cor- 
ridors and stair halls are also treated in like 
manner. The result is that an atmosphere of 
quiet is established, which is astonishing and 
has a marked effect upon the demeanor of the 
whole student body. The careful adjustment 
of acoustics is a great help to the speaking 
voice in that all parts of the classrooms are 
free from echo or reverberation. Then, too, 
the monotony of straight plaster ceilings 15 
avoided. The acoustical material definitely adds 
to the appearance of the rooms, giving 4 
decorative effect without the overdone feeling 

The auditorium seats 1378 pupils. The room 
is fitted with indirect lighting and in use has 
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been found to have splendid acoustic qualities. 
It is the largest auditorium in the city, and 
hence it is used a great deal by outside groups. 
We encourage this because it helps to make 
the school an important center of community 
interests and activities. To make the audi- 
torium widely useful the stage equipment and 
lighting have been carefully planned and an 
electric organ has been installed. This organ 
has been the most used instrument in the 
school. It is connected to the loud-speaker in 
the gymnasium and has been found to be of 
use in the physical-education work. 


The Gymnasium Unit 


Muscatine is interested in basketball. The 
high school gymnasium, besides taking care 
of our physical-education program, must also 
serve the basketball fans. We have comfort- 
able accommodations for 2600 people. Here, 
again, the ceiling has acoustic qualities which 
make it usable for many types of functions. 
The baskets can be recessed against the wall 
so that, should it be necessary to put up a 
temporary stage, this can be done without 
obstructing the view. The construction of the 
gymnasium roof is of the cantilever type, 
which makes posts unnecessary. This feature 
gives the great room the appearance of a 
fieldhouse, and makes it seem larger than it 
actually is. 

There are 10 doors leading into the gymna- 
sium. A capacity crowd can quickly be ad- 
mitted and as quickly dismissed. A little more 
than one half of the seats are fold-up type 
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Floor Plans, Muscatine Senior High School, Muscatine, lowa.— Keffer & Jones, 
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bleachers, so that very little of the floor space 
used in physical education is sacrificed for the 
infrequent evening games. 


Departmental Organization Helped 


The classrooms are grouped in departments 
with inter-communicating doors. This arrange- 
ment tends to give unity to departments and 
brings about a greater integration within the 
departments themselves. It also centralizes 
departmental interests for students who are 
majoring in specific fields. 

Approximately one half of the classrooms 
are fitted with tile floors and one half have 
hard-maple floors. The seats, in most cases, 
are movable so that any informal arrange- 
ment of study and instructional groups can 
be made. All of the classrooms have been 
provided with ample storage space as well as 
individual library shelves. The unit libraries 
in the classrooms have been found invaluable 
in promoting extensive reading and reference 
work in the various subject fields. 

The homemaking unit has been worked out 
in an attempt to carry out the project method, 
and to provide working conditions similar to 
those found in the homes of the city. A 
separate library and study room has been 
arranged here so that special reading may be 
carried on in a homelike atmosphere. 


The Multi-Use Cafeteria 


Across the hall from the homemaking de- 
partment is the cafeteria. The kitchen is large 
and well equipped and contains the necessary 
serving tables. The exclusion of the serving 


tables from the dining room proper has two 
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The cafeteria frequently serves student and community organizations. 
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Second Floor Plan, Muscatine Senior High School, Muscatine, lowa.— Keffer & Jones, 
Architects, Des Moines, lowa. 
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advantages: first, it becomes imperative that 
the kitchen be kept clean and spotless at all 
times. Second, once the pupils are served, the 
kitchen can be closed off, shutting out the 
odors of food and the noise of handling and 
washing dishes. This is particularly advan- 
tageous when groups are being served in the 
cafeteria. All tables are of the folding type. 
Hence, when we have a social gathering, the 
tables are removed and the cafeteria may be 
used for reception purposes or dancing. The 
cafeteria can thus be made to serve a variety 
of purposes and, in conjunction with the social 
room down the hall, makes an ideal social 
and party unity. 

In a very sketchy fashion, this paper has 
enumerated a few of the features of the Mus- 
catine Senior High School. Much more might 
be written concerning the construction and 
equipment, and the special areas like the 
music department, etc. The main thing is that 
the building meets our needs. The teachers 
and pupils are happy in an environment of 
contentment and work 





Royal Centre Serves 
Large Rural 
Community 


In order that the children of a wide rural 
area may enjoy a comprehensive program of 
high school education, four townships of Cass 
and White counties, in Northcentral Indiana, 
cooperate in the conduct of a regional high 
school at Royal Centre. Since January, 1940, 
the school, which enrolls 250 students, has 
enjoyed the benefits of a genuinely modern 
building, planned and equipped to permit of 
a generous program of academic and _ voca- 
tional courses. Most of the children come to 
the school on buses operated by the cooperat- 
ing township elementary school authorities. 

The project of erecting a regional high 
school building at Royal Centre was initiated 
in the summer of 1938, after the old high 
school building had been condemned as un- 
safe because of the failure of the foundation. 
In seeking a site for the new building, the 
board of education found a particularly well- 
suited plot, adjoining a public park recently 
improved and in close proximity to the resi- 
dential area of the town. 

A complete study was made of the existing 
instructional program and of possible addi- 
tions and improvements to meet the general 
education and vocational needs of the town 
and rural pupils. Because the legal bonding 
limit of the township did not permit complete 
local financing of the projected building, ap 
plication was made to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for a grant. When this was re- 
ceived in November, 1938, contracts were let 
and the construction was begun. The building 
was accepted from the contractors in Novem- 
ber, 1939, and classes were begun January 2, 
1940. 

The building is modern in plan and design. 
Both school authorities and architects cen- 
tered their entire effort on the development 
of a plan which would provide a maximum 
of instructional utility with economy in con- 
struction and maintenance. The exterior walls 
are buff brick, trimmed with Indiana lime- 
stone. The window sills are extruded alumi 
num; all sash are steel; gutters and conductors 
are copper; and the canopies over the en- 
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The gymnasium while primarily planned for a physical education program and for indoor sports, has an adequate stage 
and serves both as a school and community auditorium. 


trances are faced and roofed with copper. The 
roof is asphalt, built up with a white mineral 
surface cap sheet. A useful departure in the 
architectural ornament is a large clock above 
the main entrance. The exterior is severely 


plain and depends for its satisfactory effect 
upon the excellence of color and texture of 
the materials and the honest expression of the 
activities for which the building has been 
planned. 


The simple directness of the exterior de- 
sign is reflected in the plan. On the first floor 
there are to be found two shops for industrial 
arts, a trustee’s office, an agricultural labora- 
tory, a cooking laboratory, a sewing room, a 
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Left: the cooking laboratory is arranged on the unit plan so that students work under conditions typical of the best rural homes. 
Right: practical garment construction ane plain sewing are a main activity of the homemaking course. 
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Floor Plans, Regional High School, Royal Centre, Indiana.— Henry C. Wolf, 


lunchroom, offices for the principal, and 
toilets. The cooking laboratory serves as 
kitchen for the lunchroom and is under the 
direction of the teacher of cooking. 

The second floor provides space for four 
standard classrooms, two rooms for the com- 
mercial department, a biology laboratory, a 
general science laboratory, two lecture rooms, 
a health clinic room, and a large central li- 
brary and study hall. 

To the rear of the classroom unit is the 
gymnasium-auditorium with its stage, dressing 
rooms, showers, storerooms, coach’s office, 
and toilets. A sloping seating section is 
equipped with 400 auditorium chairs and two 
sets of concrete bleachers seating 500 addi- 
tional spectators. 

Careful attention has been given the selec- 
tion of construction and fmish materials of 
modern and economical types. Corridors, stair- 
ways, and boiler room have fireproof masonry 
walls and concrete-slab floors and roof. Class- 
room floors and ceilings are carried on steel- 
bar joist construction with poured concrete 
slabs for floors and roof. The gymnasium 
roof is wood sheathing and joists, carried on 
steel trusses; steel columns and _ structural 
steel framing are used to carry the second- 


story wall at the front of the auditorium 
seating. 

The wainscots in the corridors, the toilets 
and shower rooms, and the entire gymnasium 
walls are glazed brick. Above the wainscots 
in the toilets and in the classrooms, the walls 
and ceilings are white, sand-finished plaster. 
The ceilings of the corridors, of the English- 
music room, and of the gymnasium are low- 
density acoustical tile. The floors in the cor- 
ridors and science rooms are asphalt tile, and 
in the other instructional areas linoleum is 
used. The gymnasium floor is maple, and the 
stairways and the bleachers are finished 
concrete. 

A stoker-fired steel boiler provides steam 
for the vacuum system, with unit ventilators 
in the bookkeeping room and study hall. Unit 
heaters are placed in the auditorium-gymna- 
sium, and positive exhaust is provided for the 
entire building by means of power ventilators 
in the roof section of the classroom unit 

The plumbing is of the heavy-duty school 
type, with porcelain fixtures and rapid-flush 
toilet valves. A complete fire-protection sys- 
tem, with hose and reels on each floor is in- 
stalled. The electrical system includes enclosed 
l'ghting units and utility outlets in the class- 


Architect, Logansport, Indiana. 


rooms. Industrial-arts shops are operated with 
individual motor-driven machinery and elec- 
tric stoves are used in the cooking laboratory. 
In the gymnasium recessed flush-type lighting 
fixtures are used. 

Care has been taken to select the built-in 
and movable equipment with instructional 
serviceability as the first requirement. Re- 
cessed steel lockers are located in the corri- 
dors and classrooms and in the locker room. 
Window shades are of washable duck, and 
darkening shades are provided in the English- 
music room, and in the science locker room. 

Industrial-arts and the agriculture rooms 
are equipped to permit of a complete farm- 
shop course, with activities in woodwork, 
metalwork, farm-engine repair, etc. 

The home-economics laboratories have the 
latest in equipment; the foods laboratory 1s 
furnished on the unit basis so that students 
work in small groups, under conditions and 
with equipment similar to that found in the 
best rural homes. In addition to demonstra- 
tion meals, the equipment is used for prepar- 
ing noon lunches for the pupils. The sewing 
laboratory has sewing tables and cabinets, 
with interchangeable tote-box drawers, sewing 

(Concluded on page 99) 
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General Exterior View, Union Street School, Middleboro, Massachusetts.— Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, 


FUNCTIONALISM 
MINIMIZES SCHOOL-BUILD- 
ING COSTS AND REPAIRS 


Ralph G. Stebbins’ 


The town of Middleboro, Mass., at one 
time boasted 44 school buildings, scattered 
over an area of 146 square miles. With the 
exception of the populated centers these build- 
ings were of the one-room type. Middleboro 
has gradually eliminated these boxlike dis- 
trict schools by consolidation and has cen- 
tralized its pupils in more modern and larger 
structures where a comprehensive program of 
instruction is possible. 

The most recent schoolhouse erected in 
the town is the Union Street School, which 
replaces an obsolete four-room building and 
a two-room portable structure. This new 
elementary school, which accommodates 280 
pupils in grades one, two, and three, was 
designed by the Frank Irving Cooper Corpo- 
ration, of Boston and Hartford. 

In planning the building, the major prob- 
lem before the architects was the develop- 
ment of a building which would fully meet 
an enlarged, progressive type of instructional 
plan. The school committee argued that the 
building should be as low in first cost as 
possible and should be entirely economical for 
Operation, maintenance, and repair. The 
problem was solved by designing a plan that 
is dignified, completely functional in plan 
and exterior design, in which the beauty of 
the whole depends upon good proportions 


and well-chosen materials. The architects 
(Concluded on page 82) 


"President, Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, Boston 
Mass 


Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Basement Floor Plan, Union Street School, Middleboro, Massachusetts.— Frank Irving 
Cooper Corporation, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A Superintendent's Creed 
of Relationships Raiph E. Whipple’ 


A. WITH THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


1. I shall earnestly seek information that 
will enable me to ascertain my status with the 
board of education. 

2. From one member, I shall not seek nor 
consider as final, information that has not 
already agreed to by all in a legal session. 

3. I shall strive to furnish some tactful 
leadership for the board in all school problems. 

4. I shall carefully reserve business for 
the board until the latter is in session. 

5. I shall endeavor to smile and not com- 
plain when the board fails to put the stamp 
of approval on my cherished plans. 

6. I shall labor for the advancement of 
community welfare above personalities as 
represented by board factions. 

7. I am determined not to graduate from 
the learning process, but with eagerness I 
shall plan to help the board accomplish things 
educational. 

8. I shall seriously and respectfully con- 
sider the opinion of each board member. 

9. I shall never suggest to a salesman 
that he see an individual board member in 
regard to a demonstration of merchandise. 

10. I shall always regard criticisms of the 
school as being impersonal and as being given 
sincerely. 

11. I shall work for the adoption of written 
policies and regulations of the board. 

12. I shall conscientiously give any assis- 
tance possible in order to keep the board 
minutes accurate, legal, and complete. 


B. WITH THE PUBLIC 


1. I shall diligently strive to merit the 
faith the public may have in me by keeping 
myself informed regarding the new and 
reliable in educational procedure. 

2. I shall approach the new with extreme 
caution until I am able to learn beyond doubt 
that the new has merit not possessed by 
the old. 

3. I shall be alert to trends and inter- 
pretive results that are in evidence in the 
various fields of education. 

4. I shall not be guilty of quitting work, 
but shall find joy in industry and accomplish- 
ment. 

5. I shall attempt to keep myself educa- 
tionally minded and present myself as a good 
example of one in whom faith can be reposed. 

6. I shall make an honest attempt to be 
friendly to all persons with whom I come into 
contact in order to increase their interest and 
support in the education of children. 

7. In fairness to all levels of interests 
and activities represented in the community, 
I shall attempt to keep the school maintain- 
ing a balanced program for all young people. 

8. I shall be attentive to honest suggestions 
concerning individual welfare and _ general 
school policies. 

9. I shall endeavor to present to the public 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Hull, I! 


in various ways a continuous and diversified 
program of school publicity. 

10. I shall encourage definite hours and days 
for school visiting instead of merely issuing 
blanket invitations for all to come who wish 
to visit. 

11. I shall at all times strive to be a 
desirable citizen of the community by 
patronizing home concerns and attending 
functions prepared for local convenience and 
entertainment. 

12. I shall not remain aloof, but shall make 
it my business to become informed about and 
to take part in the interests of the community. 


C. WITH THE TEACHERS 


1. I shall make an honest attempt to find 
something at school each day about which I 
can be genuinely enthusiastic. 

2. I shall conscientiously spend my energy 
to be of service and assistance to my co- 
workers. 

3. I shall seek assistance from my co- 
workers, and in all fairness to them, I shall 
regard with sacred respect their opinions and 
professional efforts. 

4. I shall maintain my self-respect by 
doing nothing that is base or sordid and 
for which I cannot give an equitable answer 
and a reasonable justification. 

5. I shall endeavor to point the way to 
the premium in industry by being able to 
show some visible results of being industrious 
myself. 

6. I shall attempt to impose some self- 
criticism so that I may be aware of my short- 
comings, social and professional. 

7. With a definite attempt to be modest 
and unassuming, I shall labor earnestly to 
help teachers avoid pitfalls, especially the 
more common ones. 

8. Recognizing existing differences in 
personalities, I shall encourage individual 
initiative by a concerted effort to develop 
diversified techniques. 

9. I shall not only try to do an extra good 
piece of teaching myself but shall also try 
to be an educational group leader, personally 
and professionally. 

10. To establish professional rapport, I 
shall first of all be friendly and at the same 
time firmly constructive in child welfare. 

11. Since the growing teacher is more likely 
to be a good teacher, I shall try to make it 
possible for my teachers to receive some 
beneficial in-service training. 

12. On the supposition that every good 
teacher needs some time to administer in- 
dividual guidance and counseling, I shall make 
a conscious effort to keep from loading a 
teacher so heavily that he will not have time 
for duties less routine than classroom teach- 
ing, and personal enjoyment and rejuvenation. 


D. WITH THE PUPILS 


1. I shall keep my educational philosophy 
keyed to a realization of the necessity for an 
understanding of child-centeredness. 
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WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


Member, Board of Education, 
Palmyra, N. J. 


Mr. William A. Donaghy has served the 
Palmyra board of education well and faith- 
fully for 34 years. During that time he has 
never missed a regular board of education 
meeting and he has missed very few special 
meetings. Mr. Donaghy has served in many 
capacities on the Palmyra board of education, 
and he never fails to carry out a job assigned 
to him. 

At the present time Mr. Donaghy is chair- 
man of the building and grounds committee 
and chairman of the finance committee. He 
has served as secretary of the Association of 
Burlington County School Boards for many 
years, and he served at one time as district 
clerk of the board of education. 

Mr. Donaghy has been a member of the 
board of education through three building 
programs. His name is listed on bronze tablets 
in these buildings in the years 1909, 1922, 
and 1939. 


2. I shall plan with efficiency so that we 
can conserve the pupil’s time both daily and 
vearly. 

3. By efficient planning to prevent idle- 
ness, I shall endeavor to place a pointed 
premium on industriousness. 

4. To help superimpose a spirit of delight- 
ful working relationships, I shall attempt to 
learn, and call, the names of at least those 
pupils with whom I am thrown into direct 
contact. 

5. I shall attempt to teach some demo- 
cratic principles by making evident the truth 
that individual freedom ceases where the 
rights of society are violated. 

6. To help bring into ill repute the rubber- 

stamp idea of teaching and learning, I shall 
give pupils opportunity to think, and to think 
anew and straight. 
7. I shall attempt to invert the question 
and answer process by encouragement of the 
plan of having pupils question the teacher 
and other authorities for sound, unbiased in- 
formation. 

8. I shall attempt to make realistic the 
learning about life problems by directing the 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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School Business Management in ction 


Purchasing School Furniture 
Hugh B. Johnson’ 


The objective in purchasing school furniture 
is to provide equipment that will best meet 
the needs of the school most economically 
over a long period of years. The problem 
considered here is the selection of school 
furniture of the same general type from 
among the various makes and designs offered. 
The decision on the general type of furniture 
to be purchased is an important one as far 
as the teaching process is concerned; it may 
be formal or informal, movable or im- 
movable, adjustable or nonadjustable. It may 
be classroom or auditorium seating or special 
room equipment. The requirements for any 
of these types are strength and durability for 
many years of service combined with good 
appearance; safety; a seat design that is 
conducive to good posture; and a complete 
article that will function to the best advantage 
in the school program. 

Selection from the products offered without 
the use of specifications is ordinarily dependent 
on subjective judgment. There are many 
qualities of furniture that cannot be deter- 
mined subjectively. School authorities are 
confronted by conflicting claims, all of which 
cannot be correct. A wise decision is made 
more difficult by the necessity of considering 
different types that are not properly com- 
parable as well as considering several makes 
of each type. The purchasing officer, after 
attempting to make a judicious and unbiased 
selection, is sometimes accused of favoritism. 
If in his requests for bids the purchasing 
officer specifies one manufacturer’s product 
“or equal” as the basis for estimates, he may 
limit the scope of the problem but also inten- 
sify it. It may be impossible to determine with 
any exactness that two units of different design 
and construction are “equal,” and the accusa- 
tion of favoritism may be made with good 
reason. 

Descriptive specifications have often been 
used by purchasing officers and others in an 
attempt to overcome the difficulties faced in 
purchasing school furniture. These specifica- 
tions are written in much the same manner as 
building specifications. In order to protect 
the school’s interests while using this type of 
specification, the item desired must necessarily 
be selected before starting to write the descrip- 
tion. Consequently the specification is built 
around the one manufacturer’s product which 
has already been selected as a basis for the 
description and competition is virtually elim- 
inated. Unless some such procedure is followed 
the description becomes so open that all 


'The author of this article is research associate on 
the project for preparing national school-furniture and 
equipment specifications, working at the National Bureau 
of Standards. He is an architect and was formerly with 
the board of education, Rochester, N. Y. 


makes will pass, even some which are not suit- 
able for school use. 


Purchase Under Functional Specifications 


Furniture that will comply with school 
requirements and meet the objectives of school 
purchasing may best be obtained through the 
use of an adequate specification of service 
needs which allows free play to the manu- 
facturer in the method of meeting these needs. 
The specification will then contain no descrip- 
tion of details of construction, sizes or shapes 
of structural parts, gauges of metal, or meth- 
ods of connection. The type of furniture will 
be clearly defined so that bids will be received 
only on products that are comparable in 
function. This type of functional specification 
will set standards of utility, but change and 
progress in the method of compliance with 
these standards will be allowed. It should be 
a live, working specification which can be 
revised from time to time to keep pace with 
educational progress and improvements in 
equipment. The consistent use and enforce- 
ment of such a functional specification, with 
no exceptions or circumventions allowed, will 
secure the economy of free competition and 
assure the purchase of equipment that will 
give long and satisfactory service as well as 
build confidence in the fairness of the purchas- 
ing method. 

The specification written in terms of service 
requirements will have three divisions: (1) 
description, (2) dimensions, and (3) tests. 
The descriptive portion of the specification 
will define the type and function of the item 
of equipment. The shape of parts which affect 
both use and appearance will be prescribed. 
It may also be necessary to specify the class 
of materials desired, such as steel, wood, ply- 
wood, or plastic. 

The only dimensions given should be those 
which have a definite relation to function, such 
as capacity, seating posture, or space occupied. 
All dimensions should be based on adequate 
educational experience or research. For 
example, the dimensions of classroom seating 
may be properly limited as to height, shape, 
size, and slope of seats; shape and slope of 
back rests; and size and slope of desks. All of 
these factors affect comfort, posture, or eye 
conservation. If the dimensions are correct 
these factors may be considered aids to learn- 
ing and as such have definite educational 
value. While further research is needed with 
regard to the problem of hygienic seating in 
order to determine accurate values, the gen- 
eral principles of correct posture are estab- 
lished and consequently dimensions can be 
given. At present, tolerances should be broad 
enough to allow for reasonable differences of 
opinion in interpreting these principles, but 
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unhealthy, uncomfortable, or unreasonable 
extremes may be eliminated. Similarly, dimen- 
sions may properly be given for other equip- 
ment to insure compliance with needs but 
which do not rigidly control construction. 


The Test Specifications 


The test portion of the specifications should 
include definite tests for strength, durability, 
workmanship, and safety which the item must 
pass. For example, furniture of sufficient 
strength can be obtained by directing that 
the permanent deformation, or “set” after 
the application and removal of a given load 
shall not exceed a given value such as one 
quarter of an inch. This kind of test can be 
performed without difficulty by applying 
weights, or by placing the item of furniture 
on a platform scale and loading with an 
automobile jack, reading the scale to deter- 
mine the load. This test will measure directly 
the strength of the unit or a part of the 
unit, such as the desk of the movable chair 
desk. 

The durability of equipment may be deter- 
mined by definite tests which can be made in 
a few days. Furniture which passes these tests 
may, with confidence, be expected to withstand 
long and severe use in the schoolroom under 
varied temperature and humidity. 

The durability of finish on wood or metal 
can be covered by tests simulating wear, aging, 
and the application of. cleaning solutions. If 
definite tests of this kind are specified it is 
unnecessary to specify or attempt control of 
the formula of the lacquer, varnish, or enamel. 

Strength, durability, and workmanship tests 
must obviously overlap and cannot be sepa- 
rated into categories. For example, the most 
serious difficulty with plywood is delamination 
or separation of the veneers. The cause may 
be unknown or it may be caused by boys’ 
jackknives. It is, in any event, a failure 
of the glue joint. A water resistance test may 
be specified to govern the quality of the glue 
joint. Plywood that passes this test will better 
withstand abrasion and jackknives as well 
as extreme moisture conditions. 

A repeated impact test will give assurance 
that furniture has no weaknesses of connec- 
tions, or other details which might fail in 
service. While this type of test is more com- 
plicated, the equipment necessary is not ex- 
pensive and can be provided at a central test- 
ing location. The necessity for passing the 
repeated impact test effectively eliminates 
purchase of steel framework items having poor 
welding which might fail in service. 


Safety Needed 


Tests and inspection may be called for 
which will assure the school of equipment 
that is as nearly foolproof as possible from 
the viewpoint of safety. Dimensions and tests 
can be specified to determine the stability of 
movable furniture. Tests should be provided 
to eliminate shearing or scissors action from 
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folding or moving parts. Cuts and torn clothes 
may be caused by rough surfaces, sharp 
corners, and burrs or fins from welds or rivets. 
A simple test for these defects may be made 
by inspecting each piece of equipment and 
rubbing it with a cheesecloth. Threads of the 
cloth will catch on any serious roughness. 
The inspection will also reveal any lack of 
uniformity of finish or the omission of parts. 

Good workmanship and good appearance are 
requisites for which no single criterion or 
formula can be written. Workmanship can be 
controlled by durability tests, by the test for 
rough surfaces, and by inspection for com- 
pliance with other specification requirements. 
Appearance may be controlled to some extent 
through the general description of type as well 
as specifications of dimensions, grade and 
specie of wood, quality of finish, and shaping 
of wood and metal parts. The specification 
may include a clause which will allow the 
purchasing authority to select any bid from 
among the furniture bids which meets all 
specification requirements if in his opinion 
qualities of appearance or function justify 
the difference in price between the bid chosen 
and the lowest bid. It is probable, however, 
that furniture which complies with all of the 
requirements of an adequate functional specifi- 
cation will have a good appearance. 

If the specification is to be effective, the 
performance tests must actually be made. 
The purchaser should apply the tests specified 
or have them applied at his direction; until 
this is possible the manufacturer may be 
required to furnish a certificate stating that 
his product has been tested and complies with 
all requirements of the specification. A city 
or a large school district may economically 
provide its own testing apparatus. Existing 
city or university laboratories can readily 
make the tests. The local purchasing officer 
can also make many of the tests without 
special apparatus of any kind. If he finds that 
the furniture does not comply with some easily 
made test or measurement, he may reject the 
shipment without the application of further 
performance tests. 


A Project to Prepare Specifications 


From the foregoing discussion it is obvious 
that the preparation of sound and technically 
accurate test specifications for school furniture 
must be based on research; it is a task that 
cannot be adequately handled by the local 
school authority. The need for adequate 
specifications for school equipment has long 
been recognized. The wide use of specifica- 
tions setting minimum standards for various 
items of furniture would be of great service 
both to the schools and to the equipment 
industry. The importance of the problem 
is illustrated by the fact that approximately 
45 million dollars is now spent each year for 
new school equipment in the United States. 

A project to prepare such specifications has 
been established for a limited time under a 
grant from the general Education Board. This 


study is being conducted by the Interstate 
School Building Service,? under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education through 
its Committee on School Plant Research. The 
National Bureau of Standards is cooperating 
in this undertaking by offering its facilities and 
assistance to a research associate employed 
under the terms of the grant. The Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bell Telephone Research 
Laboratories are also generously contributing 





2The committee of the Interstate School Building Service 
in charge of the school-equipment specifications project is: 
Raymond V. Long, Chairman, director of school build- 
ings, Virginia; Ray L. Hamon, professor of school admin- 
istration, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
William F. Credle, supervisor of schoolhouse planning, 
North Carolina. The subcommittee of the American Council 
on Education with general direction of the program is: 
Raymond V. Long, Chairman; J. Harold Goldthorpe, 
research associate, American Council on Education; and 
T. C. Holy, professor of education, Ohio State University. 


their assistance to the project. The school- 
equipment industry is cooperating by furnish- 
ing samples of furniture for study and testing. 
Some steps have already been taken in the 
direction of simplified practice by agreements 
within the equipment industry. 

The specifications are being issued first in 
tentative form for discussion by the industry, 
They will be published in final form by the 
American Council on Education and widely 
distributed for the use of local school author- 
ities. This is one method of reaching the 
objective of the economical purchase of equip- 
ment that will best meet school needs over 
a long period of years. The effectiveness of this 
method will depend on the continuous co- 
operation of everyone concerned with this 
problem in using and enforcing the specifi- 
cations and making suggestions for revision 
when necessary. 


The Annual Financial Audit 


W. E. Rosenstengel’ 


The financial records of a school system 
should be audited annually and the audit filed 
as a part of the permanent records of the 
school district. During the past decade many 
school districts have not had an annual audit 
because of a lack of funds. This was one 
expenditure that the boards felt could be 
omitted. With the increased assistance of the 
various states in financing the local schools, 
and with increased funds coming from the 
Federal Government for various special edu- 
cational functions, school administrators will 
no doubt turn to a practice of annual auditing 
of the financial records. 

There are three kinds of public audits which 
may be made of school financial records. They 
are the detailed audits, the balance-sheet audit, 
and the examination. The detailed audit starts 
at a certain time known as the “cutting off 
point” and covers the verification of all trans- 
actions up to another “cutting off point.” The 
period may vary as to length of time. 
Normally, the period of time should cover the 
fiscal school year. This method of auditing is 
largely a matter of routine in that every 
transaction is subjected to verification. 

The balance-sheet audit does not contem- 
plate the verification of all transactions over 
a given period of time; it involves rather the 
verification of financial conditions as of a 
given date, which should be at the close of 
the fiscal school year. This form of an audit 
is not so popular in school finances as in 
business. The auditor who makes a balance- 
sheet audit does not concern himself with the 
details of certifications of income and ex- 
penditures, but he does concern himself with 
the verification of the assets and liabilities at 
a given date. The schools are not so concerned 
with the certification because the balance sheet 





‘Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Mo. 


is not so significant in school financial 
accounting. 

The examination method of auditing is be- 
coming more popular with business and no 
doubt will be a form of audit that will prove 
advantageous to the school administrators. 
This form of an audit does not verify each 
item of expenditure and receipts but relies 
more upon the test-check method. Test check- 
ing merely represents the application of 
statistical method. The statistician approaches 
the situation from what he terms “sampling.” 
This is merely another application of the 
familiar straw vote we have seen used so 
much by newspapers in recent years. Business 
transactions are usually classified according to 
months, and the auditor makes some definite 
plan of checking a certain number of items 
in certain months. Of course, the greater the 
number of items checked the more reliable 
the results will be. The test-check is planned 
after a thorough study of the accounting 
system used. 

The examination type of audit considers the 
consistency of the accounting methods and 
does sufficient test checking to verify accuracy. 
The examination type does not require the 
time as the detailed audit and is far more 
valuable than the balance-sheet audit. The 
one item considered very important to business 
concerns is the profit and loss statement. 
Naturally the profit and loss statement has 
no significance in school audits. The schools 
are not operated for profit and, since we 
cannot measure results of teaching in dollars 
and cents as business endeavor to measure 
their results, the profit and loss statement 
does not appear in the school audit. 


Reasons for Auditing 


A number of reasons why business concerns 
have their accounts audited, are not prob- 
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lems of the schools. There are, however, some 
real reasons why school records should be 
audited annually. The reasons may be classi- 
fied as the following: 


1. To give assurance of the correctness of the 
financial statements. 

2. To prevent fraud. 

3. To detect fraud. 

4. To check on the consistency of 
keeping. 

5. To protect the chief administrator. 

6. To make the general public feel that honest 
management is being given to the schools. 

7. To give unbiased information for public 
relations. 

8. To secure professional services for improv- 
ing accounting systems. 


record 


Functions of the Audit 
The functions of the school financial audit 
are closely linked with the reasons for making 
the audit. The functions of the audit should 
be considered in the light of the values derived 
from the audit. The modern school auditor 
must have a knowledge of school budgetary 
procedure, school financial records, school 
publicity and public relations, insurance, school 
cost, and other phases of school administra- 
tion, if he is to be of the most service to 
the local school. 
It is thought that the following should be 
the functions of the financial audit: 

1. The audit should develop many financial 
facts into such form as to be useful to the 
administration for adoption, retention, or 
rejection of policies. 

2. The check of expenditures should be 
made with reference to the budget. Very often 
audits are made without reference to it. The 
final report should give this comparison in 
detail. This procedure will improve the budge- 
tary planning in the future. It is realized that 
the audit report is not available during the 
early stages of the budget preparation, but it 
may be used in the final adoption period. The 
audit of expenditures should be arranged in 


columnar array along with the proposed 
budget. 
3. The audit should show in columnar 


array the actual receipts along with the antic- 
ipated receipts. This procedure assists in the 
predictions of revenue for the proposed 
budget. So often school administrators fail to 
see the significance of an accurate account- 
ing of receipts. 

4. No doubt, one of the main functions 
of the audit is to furnish financial facts for 
publicity purposes. This gives authentic data 
which the public will accept as true and 
accurate. Certain parts of the audit should be 
lifted out and published for special emphasis. 
The auditor should see that the report is 
written in such a style that parts may be 
published as presented. Some of the material 
presented in the manual audit will have to 
be interpreted to the local newspapers so that 
it will appear interesting and understandable 
to the lay public. 

5. The annual audit should be in such 
form as to facilitate annual reporting to the 
state and federal governments. 


6. The annual audit provides an excellent 
means for organization of financial facts about 
the local system for archival purposes. 

7. The audit offers a means of checking 
all accounts against possible fraud or error 
of employees of the local school district. 

8. The audit should help to improve 
accounting procedures by giving practical 
devices and accounting aids. 

9. The audit serves as a basis for evalu- 
ating the entire school program. It gives an 
opportunity to make such studies as unit costs, 
complete analysis of the indebtedness, and 
complete analysis of the insurance program 
as well as the value of certain processes and 
procedures. 

10. The audit should present a balance sheet 
which will show the net worth of all school 
property at the close of the fiscal year. 


Contents of Audit Report 


The contents of the audit will vary with 
the legal requirements of the states and with 
the auditors. The report, however, should 
contain at least the following: 

. Letter of transmittal. 
. Comments and supporting data. 
. Statement of bonded indebtedness. 


. Report of insurance. 
. Balance sheet. 
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6. Statement of receipts and disbursements as 
to source and destination. (Where fund accounts 
are required by law a statement will need to be 
made for each fund.) 

7. Exhibit of receipts, showing a comparison 
with anticipated revenue. 

8. Exhibit of expenditures, showing a compari- 
son with budget estimates. 

9. Statement of the disposition of cash. (Divi- 
sion as to destination.) 

10. Statement of each miscellaneous account. 


The use of the audit made by a public 
accountant is of no little value to the school 
administrator in a public relations program. 
The administrator may publish reports from 
time to time, supply the newspapers with in- 
formation pertaining to the financial manage- 
ment, but these will not satisfy the public like 
a statement made by an auditor as to the 
correctness of the accounts. It is natural that 
the citizens of any community or city should 
be interested in knowing whether or not the 
accounts are correct. The citizens are invest- 
ing their money and entrusting it with the 
administration and are entitled to know 
whether or not their money is going to the 
cause of education. The only and best way 
to give the citizens the necessary confidence 
in the business administration of the schools 
is through the use of public auditors for mak- 
ing an annual audit of all financial records. 


Continuous Building Repairs 
J. C. Davies’ 


School buildings, like all material things, 
deteriorate with age. Unless they are kept in 
repair from year to year, they soon become 
unsightly and unfit for use. During the years 
of the great depression when most school 
districts were compelled to curtail operating 
expenses, buildings were neglected. Annual 
repairs could not be made, and buildings 
suffered accordingly. When the repair work 
was again undertaken it was found that the 
cost of putting the buildings back into good 
condition exceeded the accumulated normal 
expenditure for repair work of an equal num- 
ber of years. Looking at the problem, then, 
simply from the point of view of invested 
capital, and thousands of dollars are invested 
in every community in school buildings, it is 
only using good business judgment to see that 
they are at all times kept in good repair. 
Then again, the people of every town look 
with pride on their school system. They have 
sacrificed much in their desire to have good 
school buildings, and they have a right to 
expect that their dream for the education of 
their children will come true. “When desire 
is coupled with expectation, hope is born.” 
If this dream, this hope, is to be realized, the 
board of education must see to it that the 
condition of the school buildings is conducive 


1Director of Research, Board of Education, School 
District 102, La Grange, Il. 





to an enhanced educational program which 
results in the well-being of the children. 

In laying out a plan for keeping the school 
buildings in good condition several things must 
be kept in mind. First, and perhaps foremost, 
is a consideration for the health of the chil- 
dren. No amount of education can atone for 
undermined health. Someone must be forever 
on guard seeing that there is no breakdown 
of the heating apparatus, checking the water 
supply, watching for flaws in the ventilating 
system, seeing that the plumbing is working 
properly, and that the lighting arrangement is 
protecting the eyes of the boys and girls in 
the schools. 


Health and Safety of Children 


Closely allied with the physical health is the 
mental health of the children. The plan for 
maintaining the building in proper condition 
must consider the fact that drab, hideous 
rooms and corridors have a depressing effect 
upon those who must live in them every day. 
It is essential that harmonious colors be chosen 
for the wall decorations in order that the chil- 
dren may live in pleasant surroundings, which 
will help them to be reasonably happy in their 
school life. Many people do not realize that 
all this has a definite influence on the char- 
acter of schoolwork. 

Another thing to remember in planning a 
program for the care of school property is 
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the physical safety of the boys and girls. In 
these days of hurry and of congested traffic, 
we are becoming more and more safety con- 
scious. Safety programs are set up in the 
schools, and the communities have their safety 
committees. Boards of education are sensitive 
to the conditions which exist and have a feel- 
ing of responsibility. School buildings and 
grounds reflect this feeling in well-kept side- 
walks, playground surfacing, safety treads on 
stairs, proper floor treatment, and in many 
other ways. To reduce the possibility of acci- 
dents is one of the major thoughts in the 
maintenance program of any school system. 
Finally, the outside of the buildings and the 
landscaping call for their share of attention. 
No amount of indoor repair is satisfactory 
unless the exterior of the school building is 
maintained in perfect repair. Unless masonry 
is pointed up, flushing and drain pipes are 
kept up, leaky roofs are repaired, and the 
buildings painted, all indoor repairs are wasted. 
It is, therefore, readily seen that this prob- 
lem of upkeep of school buildings calls for 
a great deal more than a cursory inspection 
once a year by the chairman of the building 
committee of the board of education. It is an 
important problem that should command 
serious attention. It is one with which every 
board of education must deal. How can it best 
be handled? The large school system usually 
employs a superintendent of buildings who is 
commissioned to look after all the buildings. 
He is a man whose training and experience 
qualify him for this work. He inspects the 
buildings frequently, is familiar with the opera- 
tion of the mechanical plants, and is keenly 
aware of building needs. He determines what 
repairs should be made, and, if funds are low, 
he must decide the work that must be done 
and that which may be delayed. He estimates 
the cost of the repair work and at the proper 
time submits it to the board for consideration 
in order that necessary funds may be provided 
in the budget. With this arrangement, school 
buildings are usually kept in good condition. 


Committee Care of Schools 


The smaller school districts cannot afford 
a superintendent of buildings so they must 
resort to other methods. These methods need 
not, however, be less efficient. But many 
boards of education still adhere to the old 
idea of standing committees. One of these 
committees is always assigned to the care of 
“buildings and grounds.”’ The chairman of the 
building committee is sometimes given the 
authority to look after the repair work; some- 
times he just assumes it. Now, this man may 
be a good businessman, a skilled doctor, or an 
efficient lawyer, but he may know little or 
nothing about the care and repair of school 
buildings. Moreover, the school-board mem- 
bers as a rule are busy men and do not have 
the time to look after the details of the 
repair work. It is not to be expected that 
they neglect their own business in order to 
check all the needed improvements of public 
property. But under this committee system 
they do the best that can be done with limited 
time and lack of training. 

Usually the chairman with one or two 
members of his committee, if he can get them 
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together, makes a hurried inspection of the 
buildings and decides what repairs to make 
and what needed work must wait. He reports 
back to the board and is authorized to go 
ahead. He takes another hour from his own 
business to see workmen and let contracts. 
Under this arrangement there is very little, 
if any, inspection or supervision while the 
work is being done. The bills come in, the 
chairman puts his O.K. on them, and they 
are paid. The job is done. Is it satisfactory? 
Not always. Sometimes it has cost too much, 
and sometimes important work has been over- 
looked. 

Then again, when there is no definite plan 
or policy to follow, favoritism may enter the 
picture. A story, interesting if true, is told 
about a rural school district which needed 
a new furnace. After much discussion, the 
board decided to replace the old furnace with 
a new heating unit. Here their difficulties 
began. One member wanted to purchase the 
new unit from a local firm; another member 
was just as anxious to patronize one of his 
friends. Since they could not agree, it was 
finally decided to buy one from each firm 
and put the two furnaces in the basement of 
the one-room building. This may be just a 
story, but it illustrates the point that extrava- 
gance or waste may result when the board is 
not committed to a definite plan or can hold 
no individual responsible. 


Two Better Plans 


In many of these smaller communities the 
repair work is handled efficiently and eco- 
nomically. One such place was a small city 
of about ten thousand population in the state 
of Minnesota. There were five school build- 
ings, some of them at least 50 years old and 
out of date in many particulars. Yet these 
buildings were always in good repair, painted 
on the outside, and neat and well kept on the 
inside. The cost of keeping these buildings in 
good condition was probably as low, or lower 
than any similar buildings in the state. This 
was made possible because of a definite plan 
and the ability of one man in particular. This 
man was head of the custodial force. He had 
been on the job for many years, and for as 
many years he had organized all the janitors 
as a repair crew. During the summer vacation 
he would take this crew from building to 
building until the needed repair work was 
completed. These men could paint, repair the 
plumbing, do carpentry jobs, and fix most 
anything else that needed to be done. The 
only expense to the district was for materials. 
Of course, the superintendent of schools was 
in close touch with these men and their work 
at all times. 

La Grange, Ill., is trying to solve this prob- 
lem in a practical way. In the first place, the 
board of education abolished all standing com- 
mittees. The responsibility for operating the 
schools is placed in the hands of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. J. E. Pease. The 
superintendent is the chief executive officer 
of the board, and makes recommendations for 
whatever improvements he thinks necessary. 
The board adopts policies, authorizes expendi- 
tures in keeping with the adopted budget, and 
holds the superintendent responsible for the 
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results. This is true for all repair work as well 
as for educational plans. This seems to be 
a wise arrangement since the modern superin- 
tendent is trained to handle such problems. 
His education is no longer limited to subject- 
matter fields, organization of schools, and 
supervision of instruction, but he is trained in 
school finance, budget making, care of build- 
ing and grounds, and practically every phase 
of public school business. He is, therefore, 
the logical man, not only because of his 
training and experience, but also because of 
the position which he holds, to be given the 
responsibility of looking after the care of 
school buildings. He is the one man connected 
with the system who is in a position to see 
the complete picture. If expert counsel is 
needed, he is authorized to employ it, but 
always keeping within the limits of the budget. 


Outside Help Used 

The present plan is simple but effective. At 
least once a year the state inspector of build- 
ings is called in to check fire escapes and other 
means of safety. The local or state health 
officers are requested to come in and check 
from the standpoint of sanitation and health. 
The architect is consulted on any major 
changes or improvements in structure, as 
replacing a roof which is in need of repair. 
All work which calls for skilled labor, as 
extensive painting, electrical work, etc., is 
given to men of these trades. If such repair 
work is extensive, it is let on competitive 
bidding. All other work is done by the regular 
custodial force. Then the superintendent re- 
quests the custodians, teachers, and principals 
to carry on a continuous inspection of the 
buildings and report to him any repairs or 
improvements which they believe need atten- 
tion. These reports are checked and, if there 
is no immediate need, the items recommended 
are put on the list for the summer work. Some 
things cannot wait until summer and are, of 
course, taken care of at once. 

During the long summer vacation most of 
the repairs must be made, the buildings 
cleaned and redecorated, and the equipment 
renovated. For this purpose, the custodians 
and engineers from all buildings are organized 
as a repair and cleaning crew. These men 
work from building to building, cleaning, paint- 
ing, varnishing, waxing floors, cleaning boilers, 
repairing other heating equipment, checking 
the plumbing, and all the other thousand and 
one things that must be done to put the 
buildings in shape for the opening of school 
in September. The work is divided according 
to the ability, training, and experience of the 
men. As these men are employed on annual 
contracts, there is no additional cost to the 
board of education. By working as a crew 
under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools they constitute an effective, eco- 
nomical, and satisfactory force for maintain- 
ing the buildings in excellent condition. With 
this group directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent and the superintendent accountable to 
the board of education, there is a definite 
check on the work. The responsibility cannot 
be shifted. And because of a definite plan 
always at work, the result is safe, sanitary, 
well-kept buildings. 
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The Purchase and Distribution of 
Textbooks and Supplies c. H. pygman' 


While the purchase of teaching supplies is a 
relatively simple job and the outlay is a small 
part of the budget, the efficiency of an admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff can be readily 
judged by the promptness and economy exer- 
cised in the discharge of this function. Under 
any modern program of education, the teacher 
requires materials in considerable variety and 
of suitable type and quality. Unless she is to 
be handicapped in doing her best work in the 
interests of the boys and girls, the teacher’s 
requisitions form the basis of all planning and 
routine management of supplies. 

It is quite possible for the superintendent 
to decide what supplies are to be used in the 
classroom. When, however, he does so with- 
out the initiative of the teacher and in- 
dependent of her judgment, there is bound 
to be waste — both in the instruction and in 
the use of materials purchased. The unused 
equipment and supplies found in numerous 
schools are evidence of the waste of un- 
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conference in which the need, specifications, 
price, and amount are discussed. 


Taking the Annual Inventory 

In April, each principal takes an inventory 
of the supplies on hand, estimates the amount 
that will be used by the end of the term, and 
places his order for the amount for the next 
year. At the same time, he offers comments 
as to the quality and use of the article. He 
may suggest a change, that an article be dis- 
continued, or that a different brand be used. 

The principal goes over his inventory and 
order with the person in charge of purchasing 
supplies, explains the purpose for increasing 
certain items, and suggests changes or dis- 
continuances. 


Preparation for Bidding 
The lists are compiled for the entire district, 
on forms for bidding, by different companies. 
This list, which includes complete specifica- 
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Fig. 1. An inventory is the starting 
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point for all school requisitions. 
Fig. 2. The central office makes a 
complete list of all articles 
to be purchased. 


democratic administrative procedures em- 
ployed by school executives who fail to consult 
the teacher concerning teaching materials. 

If the purchase and handling of supplies is 
to be done effectively, adequate records must 
be kept. These records must tell the amount 
on hand, the amount used last year, complete 
specifications of the articles, where they were 
ordered, and the lot price. 

In Dist. No. 89, Maywood, Melrose Park, 
and Broadview, in Cook County, IIl., an ade- 
quate record system has been worked out. 
There are eight schools in this district with 
a total enrollment of 3800. A standard list 
of supplies has been set up and any item 
ordered which is not on this list calls for a 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Maywood, Il. 
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Fig. 3. A record of the orders and shipments provides the business 
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is sent to several firms 


tions and alternates, 
for bids. (Fig. 1, Inventory Blank.) 


Form for Bid Items and Prices 

Gentlemen 

Please give us a bid on the following items for 
the Board of Education, School District 89, May- 
wood, Ill. All bids must be in our office not later 
than June 1. Wherever possible samples must be 
submitted with your bid. 

Superintendent. 

The bids are then compiled and the prices 
and samples are studied and the orders placed. 
(Fig. 2, Bids Submitted.) 


Checking and Distribution of Supplies 
The year’s supplies are received about the 
middle of July. All items are unpacked and 
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Fig. 4. A record card measuring 5 by 8 
inches indicates exactly what each teacher 
has received from the storeroom. One side 
of the card is used for the months from 
September to January inclusive. 
Fig. 5. The supply shipping record is made 
out in triplicate. 


the shipping invoices are checked. When these 
tasks are completed, the process of getting 
the materials ready for shipment to the various 
schools begins. This is done from the record 
already compiled for the ordering. One check 
is placed after the number of each item when 
it is boxed for shipment to a school. The 





manager with a clear picture of the entire supplies situation. 
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second check is placed after the number when 
the shipping invoice is written. In this manner 
the work can be dropped or begun at any time, 
or taken over by a different person if neces- 
sary. (Fig. 3, Checking Supplies.) 

The shipping invoices are typed in triplicate 
— white, pink, and yellow. The white copy 
remains in the central office, the pink and 
yellow copies are sent out with the supplies. 
All supplies are in place in the buildings at 
least 10 days before the opening of the school. 
The principal checks the supplies and invoice, 
receipts the pink copy and returns it to the 
central office. Then he distributes the supplies 
to the various classrooms so that each teacher 
unit is ready with necessary supplies on the 
opening day of school. He also keeps a record 
of supplies issued to each room. (Fig. 4, 
Shipping Invoices.) 

The special-subject supervisors handle the 
distribution of their own supplies in a similar 
manner. (Fig. 6, Supervisor’s Invoice.) 
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Use of Weekly Requisitions 


The bulk of the year’s supplies are 
ordered in the summer. However, no 
teacher or principal can be expected to 
foresee all the necessities for the school 
year. It is impossible to tell in April what 
projects teachers will undertake during 
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the next school year. Therefore, weekly 
requisitions are sent in each Friday. All ma- 
terials on hand are shipped out to the schools 
on Monday, and the supplies not on hand are 
ordered after a conference with the principal 
to justify the expenditure. No orders are ac- 
cepted by telephone or during the week. This 


Fig. 8. The office supply record enables the 
central office and the principals to keep tab 
on each item in the list. 

Fig. 9. The textbook record prevents the 
accumulation of unused text and reference 
works. 






makes for better routine and necessitates 
longer time planning on the part of the teach- 
ers and principals. (Fig. 7, Weekly Supply 
Requisitions. ) 

These weekly supply requisitions are filled 
out in triplicate. The white one remains in 
the principal’s office, and the pink and yellow 
ones are sent to the superintendent’s office. 
When the requisition is filed, the pink slip is 
returned to the principal. The code numbers 
are used so that the principal will know the 
disposition of each item. 


Compiling Office Supply Record 

The central office keeps a compiled list of 
all supplies sent to each school. All items 
are posted from the invoices to a permanent 
supply record book for each school. In this 
manner it can be ascertained if any school is 
using more than its quota, and the reason for 
this increased use. In some cases it is justified. 
In other cases it may be due to waste or 
carelessness in handling the supplies. (Fig. 8, 
Office Supply Record.) 


Free Textbook Inventory 
Textbooks are handled like other supplies. 
At the close of school an inventory is taken 
giving the number of books on hand, the 
number sent in for rebinding, and the number 
needed according to enrollment. Each school 
is given a surplus of five copies for the storage 
shelves, so that each new entering pupil 
receives his books the morning he enters 

school. (Fig. 9, Textbook Inventory.) 


Preparation of Permanent Book Record 
All shipping invoices of textbooks are posted 
to the permanent Book Inventory Record so 


that at all times the total number of any boo« 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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A Summer Repair Problem 





Termite Control in Schoolhouses 
Victor P. Morey’ 


Reports of termite damage indicate that 
these insects are working their way into 
areas hitherto uninfested. Precautions in 
building construction and early recognition of 
the presence of termites will contribute greatly 
to their control. 

Termites are commonly called white ants 
because they are whitish in color and live 
in colonies. However, they are not true ants 
but are related to the cockroach family. As a 
matter of fact ants are natural enemies of 
termites and will destroy them. A termite 
colony consists of one or more males, one or 
several queens, and a large number of workers 
and soldiers which do not have wings. For a 
short period of their lives the kings and queens 
have fully developed wings. In the spring and 
sometimes in the fall these winged termites 
leave their nests and fly off to establish new 
colonies. After the termites have reached a 
new location their wings break off. 

The dry-wood termite makes its nest in 
wood and can gain entrance to the wood 
through cracks or breaks in the protective 
covering of the wood. Fortunately, this type 
of termite is found only along the Atlantic 
coast from Washington, D. C., south, and up 
the Pacific coast to northern California. The 
type of termite which does most damage to 
buildings in the United States is a species 
which dwells in the earth. The termite is a 
tropical or subtropical insect which is work- 
ing its way from the South into the northern 
states. 

The subterranean termites prefer the sandy 
soil of warm regions but are not averse to 
heavy clay soils. They live in the earth and 
in wood which is in contact with the earth. 
They feed upon wood which is in or on the 
ground. Sometimes they build tubes or covered 
runways from their galleries in the ground 
over wood, plaster, or cement to wood at 
higher levels. Termites usually enter the wood 
from the ground or from another piece of 
wood in contact with the ground. They feed 
within the cavity they gnaw out, always 
retaining intact an outer protective shell of 
undamaged wood. For this reason the damage 
may not be discovered until the wood is 
seriously weakened. In addition to eating the 
wood fiber it is believed that the termites 
carry fungi which hasten the decay of the 
wood. 


Key to Termite Control 


Unless the wood is damp or is kept wet by 
leaky pipes, the termites cannot live in it; 
if the passage back to the ground is closed, 
they will die after a time. These facts are 
the key to termite control. 

Naturally the best way to control termites 
is to construct the building so that they cannot 


- Lincoln, Neb. 


enter it. Three things need to be kept in mind 
in this connection. 

1. Wood properly treated with coal-tar 
creosote or equivalent preservative will give 
satisfactory protection against termites. 

2. All wood not adequately treated should 
be kept away from contact with the ground. 

3. In regions where there is considerable 
infestation, the foundations should be of solid 
masonry and a rust resistive metal strip 
should project horizontally an inch beyond 
the top of it. Basement floors and walls should 
have a covering of at least an inch of dense 
cement. 

The presence of termites may be detected 
by three means: 

1. As mentioned earlier the termites shun 
daylight, but they can be observed when they 
swarm in the spring. At that time only the 
winged males and queens leave the colony. 
They have white wings but their bodies are 
brown or black. 

2. Sometimes the termites build little tubes 
of earth and wood along a wall to wood. 
Often they gain access to a building through 
cracks in the foundation. 

3. Damaged wood may be found. Door 
casings may give way at a touch or the floor 
begins to sag. 


Stopping Damage of Termites 


When termites are known to be infesting 
a building, the problem is to stop damage, to 
repair weakened timbers, and to prevent the 
return of the insects. The most successful 
procedure is to replace the wood in or near 
the basement with concrete and to follow the 
same procedure as used in new construction. 
If the foundation walls are solid and any 
exposed earth under the building is sealed 
with one inch of dense concrete, the termites 
will soon disappear, for they cannot live with- 
out contact with the earth unless some other 
source of water is found. 

Soil poisons are used to some extent, but 
cannot be recommended as a _ permanent 
remedy. The most promising of the soil 
poisons, according to Leaflet 101 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is a full 
strength of crude liquid orthodichlorobenzene. 
This liquid should be applied in trenches 30 
inches deep (but not below the footing) close 


to the exterior foundation walls. Fill in to. 


within 3 inches of top and repeat. The same 
treatment should be used along the interior 
of such walls adjoining any unexcavated 
areas at the rate of one gallon per 10 linear 
feet. It should also be applied about masonry 
pillars supporting the main structure or 
porches. All wood debris should be removed 
from near the foundation, and any shelter 
tubes over the foundation walls should be 
destroyed. 


The cautions to be used with this poison 
are: (1) Do not let it come in contact with 
the face or hands. (2) Do not remain too 
long in a closed space subject to its fumes. 
(3) Do not put it close to plants. 

A crystalline form of the chemical, paradi- 
chlorobenzene, may be scattered about where 
the termites are, and while not as effective 
as the liquid it will not injure plant life. Coal- 
tar creosote diluted with three parts of petro- 
leum oil is also recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Leaflet No. 101 of the Department of Agri- 
culture further states: “No control worth 
while by fumigation or spraying has proved 
to be possible, and spraying, even if applied 
under strong pressure at borings made at 
occasional points in eaten timbers, is un- 
satisfactory.” 

The risk of sudden collapse from termite 
injury in a fairly well-constructed building is 
relatively slight. However, the discovery of 
the presence of termites in a building indicates 
the desirability of learning the extent of the 
damage. If widespread injury is discovered 
the wise course is replacement with cement 
or with wood which has been chemically 
treated 
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THE SCHOOLS ARE DIFFERENT 


Prof. Lee M. Thurston, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, who spoke on “The Professionalization 
of School-Business Management,” at the recent 
convention of School-Business Managers in 
Detroit, told a story which well illustrates the 
high civic quality of school departments. It ap- 
pears that in a suburb of Detroit, notorious for 
the questionable political character of its city 
government, one of “the boys” decided that the 
schools would offer an opportunity for a political 
career. 

Accordingly, he ran for office and was duly 
elected a member of the school board. After he 
had been a member for six months, he called upon 
the superintendent of schools and told him that 
he expected to resign. He said that he had recently 
called on a local businessman who had received 
several good orders from the schools and had 
suggested that he, as a member of the board, 
could assure a continuance of these orders pro- 
vided it be made worth while for the new 
member. 

The businessman, he said, laughed at him and 
suggested that the school board did not do busi- 
ness like that and that no business house depends 
upon graft for getting school orders. 

The new member then called upon a second 
businessman, only to be received with a sneer and 
the remark, “Don’t waste your time on this sort 
of thing. The executives at the school-board offices 
are on the square and can’t be influenced by any 
crooked fellow like yourself.” 

The new board member rightly concluded that 
there was no political opportunity for him in an 
organization where “the boys” were not properly 
taken care of. 

It is to the great credit of school boards and 
their executives that school business is almost 
universally conducted on the basis of merit and 
honesty. 
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‘Fencing and Pain ting 





Fence Finds New Functions, Solves 


Several School Problems 
F. A. Lewis 


Fence has long been recognized as an effec- 
tive means of protecting children on school 
property from the hazards of the street, 
trespassers, peddlers, stray animals, etc. How- 
ever, school administrators have found that 
carefully planned and properly built fences 
are valuable not only for the sake of safety 
but as a disciplinary aid and for the orderly 
conduct of athletic contests. 

In the administration of both grammar and 
high schools the use of sturdy, tampe rproof 
fencing might be considered a help in 
preventing students from forming bad habits 
of disrespect for property. Strategically located 
fences simplify problems of supervision and in- 
crease the efficiency of recreational facilities 
of all kinds. Moreover, equipment materials 
and the like when so desired can be separated 
from the pupil population to good advantage. 

In modern high schools where athletics now 
assume college and university proportions, 
fencing is of decided economic importance 
The orderly control of crowds is necessary 
especially at night games. Fence is not only 
a means of preventing gate crashing. Losses 
from this are but insignificant compared to 
the dollars brought in by added admission 
fees of people who are willing to pay for a 
good show provided they can enter, watch, and 
leave without undue inconvenience. Americans 
are attracted by affairs that run smoothly and 
according to schedule. They often credit the 
performance with the good impression received 
from the incidentals of the management. 


Property protection is, of course, a funda- 
mental function of fence. Considering the 
losses that a school can sustain through 


vandalism, adequate fencing with strong gates 
locked at night is a mighty good investment. 
For school purposes, the accepted type of 





The high backstop is ideal for 


baseball. 


fence is chainlike. Made by several qualified 
manufacturers it has been improved in mate- 
rials, appearance, and accessories by the spur 
of competition. An example of this progress 
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is the process of weaving chainlike fence from 
steel wire containing small amounts of nickel, 
copper, and chromium. This is not a costly 
stainless steel, yet the small amount of alloy- 
ing, apart from the zinc coating designed to 
resist rust and corrosion by atmospheric acids, 
adds greatly to the stability of the wire itself. 
The engineering service provided by several 
of the major producers is most important. 
If so desired an entire job—planning, detailed 
designing, and finished installation —can be 
purchased at a contract price, the company 
assuming complete responsibility. Some of the 
chainlike fence makers will also furnish expert 
supervision for installation by local labor. 
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An Elementary School 
Painted for Children Arthur E. Erickson’ 


In Ironwood we enjoy a very long winter 
season, with much snow, and a very con- 
siderable number of days with little or no 
sunlight. This causes the average classroom 
in our buildings to seem even more drab and 
dark than usual. Obviously, the thing to do 
with a painting project would be to bring 
some artificial sun and sky into the class- 
rooms to relieve the monotony. We have done 
this at Ironwood Central Grade School in a 
recent painting project through the use of a 
great variety of colors in pastel shades. The 
sun has been brought into the building with 
large areas of a brilliant canary yellow, espe- 
cially in the entrances and corridors. The blue 
of the sky has been placed in a number of 
rooms and the school office through walls of 
a brilliant turquoise blue. By means of these 
and other colors, in combination, much of 
the grayness of a long, hard winter has been 
overcome within the building and the class- 
rooms. When the sun does come out among 
the trees and brightens the abundant snow, it 
multiplies and magnifies the effects of the 
colors within the building. 

Our Central Grade School is a large build- 
ing. Although modern in all respects it is our 
oldest building now in use and hence was the 
best example to choose for an unusual paint- 
ing scheme. The building has larger rooms 
than usual today, with deep-set windows, and 
the classrooms make a display and contrast 
of vivid colors very effective. The corridors 
are long and very wide, but lack sufficient 
natural light especially on the first and second 
floors. On the third floor is an auditorium 
and stage, and this room has adequate natural 
light. 

To bring the sun effect into the building, 
large areas were painted a brilliant canary 
yellow. We all know that the greatest light 
comes from the sun, and it was thought that 
the use of yellow in a bright hue and over 
large areas in certain classrooms, halls, and 
entrance wells, would bring the effect of sun- 
shine inside otherwise rather dark areas. There 
is no other color that has the cheer-giving 
qualities of a brilliant yellow. It will harmo- 
nize with any color scheme and will introduce 
into the scheme the qualities of light, cheer, 
buoyancy, and life. It is the gayest of all 
colors. It makes a more clean appearance 
than any other color when put on light and 
bright. 

We all know that one of the worst forms 
of punishment is an absence of color, so the 
painting of a school building should be color- 
ful—a reward rather than a punishment. 
After all children are confined in a school 
building for a considerable amount of time 
each day. Our aim should be to make the 
daily school hours just as cheerful as possible, 
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not only by progressive methods of instruc- 
tion but through the beauty of the surround- 
ings in which the children work. 


Values of Bright Colors 


We also know that colors can affect the 
mood of an individual, and this is especially 
true of children. Color therapy has been used 
with remarkable success in the treatment of 
nervous disorders. It is then reasonable to 
assume that bright colors will be of benefit 
to all children but especially to the type 
which needs stimulation and encouragement. 

In some rooms of the Central School, where 
there would naturally be much more sun than 
in others, cool colors such as turquoise blue 
have been allowed to predominate. These 
colors were used as a quieting influence. In 
rooms where there is less natural sunshine 
and in the corridors, warm colors giving a 
warm, cheerful, comforting effect have been 
applied. In the cloakrooms opening off of the 
corridors a salmon color was used as a con- 
trast to the canary yellow. One of our greatest 
enjoyments of color comes from contrast, and 
this fact has been made use of throughout 
the building. The salmon color as used in the 
bases of all the classrooms and in the cloak- 
rooms, the washrooms, and the basement cor- 
ridors is stimulating, almost exciting. The 
effect is modified by placing the salmon in 
contrast with other colors containing less 
depth of tone. 

It should be noted that when an elementary 
school is painted, the job is being done for 
children. They will make up the vast majority 
of those using the building. The tendency in 
color selection has been to consider only the 
likes and dislikes of adults. This fact was 
brought out repeatedly as the painting of the 
Central School was being done. Adults view- 
ing part of the job didn’t like it, giving as 
reasons that the colors were too bright and 
the contrasts too striking. The psychology of 
children was not considered in these criticisms. 
Children prefer the strongest, brightest colors, 
and they enjoy diametrically opposite con- 
trast of color. The best proof of this is the 
delighted reaction of the children themselves 
since the job has been completed. Typical is 
the statement of several: “We are happier 
now in our room, so full of bright colors.” 

In painting we mixed our own materials. 
The best grade of white lead, oils, and pig- 
ments was purchased, and the painters in 
charge were able to experiment until they 
met the exact prescription of the color cards 
furnished for them by the artists who worked 
out the color scheme. 


Ceilings Are Light 


In all rooms and corridors the ceilings were 
painted white. This was done because of the 


maximum reflection of light required for the 
lighting fixtures. To give life to even the ceil- 
ings a slight amount of vermilion was mixed 
with the white paint. In each room the ceiling 
color goes down to the picture molding. The 
picture molding itself is painted the same 
color as the walls. 

All metal ventilator grills are painted the 
same color as the walls. All ventilator shafts 
behind the grills are painted the same color as 
the wall. All wrought-iron grill work on the 
stairways was painted a chrome color. For all 
classrooms the base, for about two feet high, 
was painted a salmon color, using a shade 
blending best with the rest of the wall. 

The basement hallway was painted a rather 
intense and deep salmon color. It was felt 
that due to the darkness of this corridor, the 
color of the wall even if painted white would 
not reflect enough light to be of any signifi- 
cance. For this reason a rich warm color, 
creating a feeling of warmth and cheerfulness, 
would be preferable to a light reflecting agent. 

The second-floor hallway was painted a 
light lemon yellow. This same color was used 
for the east, north, and west entrances of the 
building, as well as the stairways entering to 
the second and third floor and the third-floor 
hallway. Wherever colors join together, an 
orange chrome stripe was used to make the 
division. Corridors and cloakrooms opening 
into the second-floor hallway were painted the 
same color. 

Four basement classrooms — they are above 
grade — were painted the lemon-yellow color. 
Wainscoting in these rooms is a deep salmon. 
Plaster interiors of cupboards opening into 
these rooms were also painted in a salmon 
color. Two small recreation rooms on this 
floor were painted a peach color, with a 
salmon base. The walls in the girls’ and boys’ 
lavatories on the basement floor were painted 
a deep salmon. 

On the second floor, in certain rooms hav- 
ing relatively less light, the yellow was again 
used, with the salmon base. The result is that 
these rooms are as cheerful and light as pos- 
sible. Two rooms which have a great amount 
of natural light (being on the corners), were 
painted a turquoise blue. A cool color is better 
here. 


Children’s Preferences for Color 


The office on the second floor has been 
painted in another hue of turquoise blue. The 
artists who suggested these color combina- 
tions make this statement in regard to the 
office: “This color is really quite deep and 
intense, but we feel that if you have enough 
courage the office room, when complete, will 
become the most successful and outstanding 
room in the building.” It is. 

Four rooms on this second floor were painted 
a peach color. Corridors and cloakrooms 
opening into the hallway were painted con- 
trasting shades of salmon, light above and 
dark below. 

On the third floor, four of the rooms were 
painted in a light tint of peach and two in 
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a somewhat darker shade of this same color. 
Two more corner rooms were painted in a 
still darker peach. In the auditorium, con- 
trasting colors of the peach tint were used, 
very light above and a darker shade below, 
verging on the light salmon. 

The above description has been taken from 
the notes furnished by Mr. Aarre Lahti. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lahti, both graduates of the Chicago 
Art Institute, spent several days in this school 
making out the color schemes for all the 
rooms and corridors. It was thought that 
artists who really understood colors and who 
had a considerable knowledge of child psy- 
chology would be the proper people to make 
the color recommendations. Mr. Lahti was at 
the time Director of Handicraft of WPA for 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and was 
able to give his time as part of the service 
this department furnishes. to the schools. 
Needless to say most of the credit for the 
fine achievement is due to Mr. and Mrs. Lahti. 


On the other hand, the work would never 
have been carried through without the co- 
operation and interest of the painters. Ordi- 
narily it is hard to convince painters in the 
matters of color combinations and most of 
them are traditional in their outlook. The 
men on our project, although dubious at first, 
were willing to try, and it was not long be- 
fore they realized the beautiful effects they 
were creating. When completed every one of 
the painters insisted that this new treatment 
of a school building was a revelation to them 
and one of the most worth-while things they 
had done. 

A project of this sort illustrates the educa- 
tional possibilities of maintenance work. A 
superintendent of schools with a knowledge 
of education and the business aspects of 
maintenance can combine efforts to create 
conditions which make schoolwork more 
pleasant and effective for both teachers and 
students. 


Inspecting and Scheduling Repairs 
to Heating Plants Don E. McGrath’ 


Naturally we know the weakness of the in- 
dividual school heating plant through yearly 
experience. If proper records have been kept, 
the age of the boiler shell, tubes, grates, pip- 
ing, radiation, traps, etc., are known, as well 
as the normal fuel consumption. If tubes or 
boilers are to be replaced, this should be 
known far in advance and should come as 
planned because of the age of the boiler. 
Then, too, if we are good managers, we have 
planned in certain plants to show definite 
savings by modernizing or improving the sys- 
tem of distribution, firing, traps and returns, 
and this is done automatically when money 
is available and is usually a definite program. 

So we come to the inspection for year to 
year maintenance and care. This cannot be 
done except at the end of the season. The 
custodian or engineer in each plant, as soon 
as he is sure the heating season is past, fol- 
lows his “Rules Manual” in the routine prepa- 
ration of boilers: 

“Clean thoroughly all surfaces, including 
firebox, grates, tubes, breeching, and remove 
fly ash from stack base. 

“Brush surfaces of steel firebox or refrac- 
tory linings. 

“Drain water, remove manhole and hand- 
hole covers, and thoroughly clean all scale and 
interior surfaces, being very sure of the spaces 
around mud ring, water legs, and throat sheets. 

“Clean all soot and ash away from grate 
carrier and clean all fused or hard clinkers 
between the fingers of grates. 

“Leave boiler open for air circulation dur- 
ing summer, closing only at the start of next 
season.” 

He is now ready for the inspection by the 
supervising engineer or superintendent of 
buildings. Badly warped grates are scheduled 
for replacement. If he has used more coal 
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than he should, we are doubly particular in 
checking for scale or bad interior condition. 
After the boiler, we inspect returns. Each 
man has a list of things he has noted during 
the season, such as a radiator that is slower 
than others, those that stay hot after controls 
have closed, and any other unusual operating 
factor. Each is checked and the list of work 
for that building is completed. Refractory 


repair, if any, is noted and measured. We have 
a standard list of packing, gaskets, etc., and 
our inspection has covered pump valves and 
many other items, including covering for 
pipes, paint for boilers, and all items for 
work in this plant have been agreed upon, 
including floors, roof, furniture, shades, sash, 
and painting. 

Our list is made up by items and priced 
and coded by account, which gives us a budget 
and work plan. We work from this list, assign- 
ing the work to shop, custodian, or contract. 
The estimated cost is high in most cases and 
allows some leeway for unexpected additional 
work. Each item is material only where done 
by our men and includes labor and material 
where marked “Contract,” except paint ma- 
terials, which we furnish. Several sheets are 
made for each school, and several folios con- 
taining all schools are made from these for 
use of the superintendent of school buildings, 
the master plumber, and the supervising en- 
gineer. Each building custodian has a copy 
of the sheet affecting his own building. The 
estimated cost is removed from all but the 
office copy and that of the superintendent. A 
typical work sheet for one of the larger 
schools last summer is shown. The Cannon 
School budget this year will be about $250 as 
against the $1,505 on last year’s sheet. 

As near as possible men stay in their own 
buildings, trading work with others in their 
nearest vicinity when necessary. The shop 
gang and roof gang are recruited from the 
high school boiler room and night-service em- 
ployees. Two manual-arts instructors are given 
work during the summer, and some few others 
are brought in when the need arises. Prac- 
tically all mechanical work is done by our 
mechanics with the man in each building 
helping and learning to help himself. 

And so it goes ever onward, as the March 
of Time. 





REPAIR WORK SHEET FOR THE CANNON SCHOOL, 1940 


Estimated 
Acct. No. Cost 


Replace 8 valves and springs, Water-end Burnham Pump, 7-4+%- 


10, No. 132229 Union Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Shop 403 H-$_—25.00 


Radiator leaks (2 nipples teachers’ rest room) (1 nipple east 


landing) (1 section boys’ toilet) ‘ Shop 403 H 12.00 
Repair water leaks, 1 basement, 1 first floor drinhing fountains Shop 403 P 2.00 
Replace or repair blowdown valves from water columns oe Shop 403 H 12.00 
Check up reason for back pressure of steam from blowdown well 

to wash basin on stage dressing room Shop 403 H 10.00 
Retube boilers Contract 403 H 850.00 
Miscellaneous heat repairs Shop 403 H 89.00 
Bells for repair, 3, send to Schwarz Electric Co., Adrian, Michigan Shop 403 I 15.00 
Install 2 lights, front stage ceiling, 2 lights in rear corners, back of 

cyclorama, rearrange switch panel, wall plugs and library lights 

first and second floor Contract 403 L 60.00 
Repair 4 sash and repair office steps Shop 402 30.00 
Caulk above windows Custodian 402 20.00 
Repaint all outside sash, doors, and trim Contract 402 225.00 
20 window shades .. Custodian 402 60.00 
Roof leak over south side of ontinneiuen Roof Gang 402 10.00 
5 door stops (push down) Shop 402 5.00 
Replace drape tracks on south side of entinodien Shop 402 20.00 
Floor material Custodian 402 60.00 

$1,505.00 
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Rackboards Are Essential Teaching flids 





F “ 
“Please Copy from the Board 
Edwin J. Brown and Myron A. Fields’ 


“No better training in the democracy of 
learning can be furnished our school children 
than the give-and-take criticism afforded by 
the proper use of a blackboard.” In such 
manner did Fletcher B. Dresslar speak almost 
30 years ago. Today in 1941 the blackboard 
is still in general use in the schoolrooms of 
the country, but there is reason to believe 
that it plays a much different if not less im- 
portant role in American education than it 
did when Dresslar wrote. 

Horace Mann, writing in his report on 
European schools in 1843, comments: “The 
blackboard is a universal appendage to the 
schoolroom, and is much more used [meaning 
Europe] than it is with us. Indeed, in no state 
or country have I ever seen a good school 
without a blackboard or a successful teacher 
who did not use it frequently.” Mann com- 
ments further that the general use of the 
blackboard was greater in Germany than in 
any other country he had visited. 

While blackboards were not generally ac- 
cepted in this country until the middle of the 
past century, they were in use and an occa- 
sional reference is found to them prior to that 
time. One of the earliest references is in an 
old arithmetic published in 1809. In the 
Documentary History of North Carolina 
Schools and Academies, 1790-1840, there are 
two references made to blackboards and their 
use. One observer is reported as saying: “To 
see young boys, not more than ten or twelve 
years of age, before the Black Board, solving 
statements in interest and “The Rule of Three,’ 
with the readiness and accuracy of a skilled 
accountant, was what I have never seen; nor 
indeed, had I not witnessed it at the present 
examination, could I have believed it pos- 
sible.” W. F. Credle, who makes the above- 
quoted report,? also reports the following 
comment by an official visitor to the Ashebora 
Academy, “She does not use the Blackboard 
teaching Arithmetic, the only material defect 
I observed or heard of in the management of 
the school. It is the best method of teaching 
arithmetic.” 


Early Types of Blackboards 


Probably one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, type of blackboard was just what the 
name implies: boards painted black. Com- 
monly, at least not infrequently in rural 
schools, they were two 12-inch boards placed 
edge to edge running completely around the 
room except for window and door openings. 
The boards were painted a soft black and 
were fairly good blackboards if washed daily. 
They took the poor chalk of the time very 
well, but were smeary when erased. 

Another type of blackboard in use earlier 
and reported to one of the writers by his 
grandmother was that made by painting black 


1Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
2“You May Go to the Board,” Nation’s Schools, 
February, 1936. 





a portion of the plastered wall of the school- 
room which had been given a hard finish. This 
was probably the poorest from the viewpoint 
of efficiency that is now known. The plaster- 
ing was frequently rough and uneven which 
tended to produce high lights. Again the plas- 
ter had a decided tendency to draw moisture 
which made for difficulty in writing and in 
erasing. Schools using this cheap type of board 
were commonly poorly constructed, and when 
the consequent settling took place the black 
paint would peel from the plastered wall. The 
hard finish chipped easily also and older 
buildings had little space that was not cracked 
or chipped. 

One of the earlier type of commercial 
blackboards was that represented by a pressed 
paper composition which was given a black 
dressing. This when placed on a brick or other 
solid wall with little exposure to moisture 
from the rear served fairly well. When placed 
in a frame building there was a strong tend- 
ency for the board to warp. This board, much 
improved upon, is still in use to a considerable 
extent. Inexpensiveness and ease of shipping 
and installation have made for its popularity. 

The use of slate as a blackboard material 
brought forth a new era in blackboards and 
their use. No longer was it necessary to re- 
paint annually the board surface as was the 
case with most of the earlier pine or “com- 
position” boards. The only attention needed 
for a good slate board was a thorough clean- 
ing as the need arose. 

Just when slate first came into general use 
for blackboards the writers have found diffi- 
cult to determine; probably sometime in the 
final 30 years of the past century. It is need- 
less to state the advantages of the slate board 
over those previously in use. It presented an 
excellent writing surface; it wore well; it 
rarely cracked if reasonably well installed; and 
it made an excellent appearance as a metal 
binder neatly covered the joints where two 
slabs of slate were butted together. 

The latest development in the field of black- 
board materials has been in the use of glass. 
Europe has used this substance more com- 
monly than has this country, and frosted 
glass using red and green as coloring is not 
uncommon. These two shades offer positive 
colors for children to look at. 

Up to the present time the major drawback 
to glass is its cost, that is in America. Should 
the present supply of slate be diminished to a 
dangerous extent, as there is some evidence 
it will be, glass will likely be the replacement 
material which will become prominent. 


Height and Width 


“Among the thousand and one problems and 
queries which confront the school architect 
and administrator in planning schools judi- 
ciously and economically are those concerning 





*“Blackboards: Their Height and Width,” American 
ScHoot Boarp Journat, September, 1930. 


blackboards, their placement, widths, heights, 
etc.” Thus wrote H. W. Schmidt.’ For ap- 
proximately a century blackboards have had 
a prominent place among schoolroom accesso- 
ries and have held a prominent place in build- 
ing construction. No one ever questioned 
whether there was too much blackboard space 
in a classroom. There couldn’t be too much! 
E. T. Fairchild, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Kansas, stated in 1911, “A 
classroom cannot have too much blackboard 
space. An abundance of blackboard space is 
necessary to every schoolroom. Where the 
appropriation will allow, all available space 
should be occupied [by blackboards].” 


Blackboards in a Kansas City 


Because they wished to be able to recom- 
mend intelligently regarding the amount of 
blackboard needed, the height from the floor, 
and the most economical widths for various 
grade levels commensurate with the most 
efficient usage, for classes in school adminis- 
tration, the authors surveyed the blackboard 
situation in the public schools in Emporia, 
Kans. The population approximates fifteen 
thousand. Hearty cooperation was given by 
the teaching staff and by Superintendent 
Marvin Richards. Fifty-one rooms were sur- 
veyed and the handwriting of 718 pupils was 
recorded. Grades I to VI only were consid- 
ered. No sampling was used, every child in 
each room being measured carefully. No dis- 
tinction was made between A and B groups 
in a classroom as there was an insignificant 
difference in height between pupils of the two 
half grades. It was found that in several 
rooms the chalk rail was too high to obtain 
the lowest convenient writing point for the 
children and a portable board was introduced 
to secure these measurements. 


How Children Were Measured 


The children were told to write only their 
first names —three times. First, as high as 
they could write with readable clarity with- 
out standing on their toes; second, to write 
the name again even with the eyes, this being 
the most desirable writing position at a black- 
board; and third, to write the name as low 
as possible without bending the knees or bend- 
ing over by moving back from the board. As 
has been said reasonable clarity was demanded 
in each case. Any pupil found to be writing 
too high or too low for ease or clarity was 
told to write lower or to raise the writing to 
a place which was physically comfortable. 
Three pupils were measured at a time and 
any youngster found standing on tiptoe or 
writing so low as to make necessary bending 
the knees, was told to erase the name and 
write again. When each group of three had 
finished, the heights at which they had written 
were carefully measured. No fractions of in- 
ches were counted, the nearest inch being 
recorded. In the case of the “low” and “mid- 
dle” writing the inch marking which fell 
nearest the lowest portion of the word was 
recorded, while for the “high” word the mark- 
ing nearest the highest point of the word was 
noted. 


Variation in New and Old Buildings 


The investigators found considerable varia- 
tion in the height of the chalk rail from the 
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floor and in the width (vertical) of the boards 
in new buildings and in those which were 
more than 20 years old. The height of the 
chalk rail from the floor varied only two 
inches in the older buildings between grades 
I to VI inclusive. The figures were as follows: 
Grade I, 29.25 in.; Grade II, 30.80 in.; Grade 
III, 30.50 in.; Grade IV, 30.75 in.; Grade V, 
31.20 in.; and, Grade VI, 30.75 in. As may 
be’ noted the variation is approximately two 
inches for Grades I and V, but for some un- 
explainable reason the builders dropped the 
blackboards on the average one inch nearer 
the floor for the Sixth Grade than for the 
presumably younger pupils in the Fifth Grade. 

The new buildings in the city (Emporia), 
however, recognize definitely and apparently 
with some scientific basis a progressive varia- 
tion in the height of boards from the floor 
with the age of the pupils. For the first grade 
of the Emporia public schools the mean height 
of the chalk rail from the floor is 25.75 in. 
For the second grade it is 26.50 in. For the 
third grade, 30.50 in. For the fourth grade, 
32 in. For the fifth grade, 32.50 in., and for 
the sixth grade, 32.50 in. 

In width the blackboards in the older build- 
ings were either 43.50 in. or 43.20 in. Means 
only are recorded. The new buildings vary 
from 39.75 in. in the first grade to 42 in. in 
the sixth. 


Median Heights at Which Emporia School 
Children Write 


In recording the heights at which children 
write (from the floor) there is found to be, 
as would be expected, less variation with grade 
level when the pupil is writing at the lowest 
comfortable place than at any other. The 
median height at which first graders write when 
told to write “high” but not to stand on tip- 
toe is for this particular school system 56.77 
in. The median for the “middle” writing is 
41.25 in., and the median for the “low” writ- 
ing is 26.29 in. When told to write their full 
names with no reference made at to where on 
the board, Emporia first graders wrote at 41 
in. more frequently than at any other height. 

Second graders are “high” at 58.30 in., 
“middle” at 44.93 in., and “low” at 25.34 in. 
The mode for “comfort” writing for second 
graders is 45 in. 

Third graders are “high” at 63.21  in., 
“middle” at 48.33 in., and “low” at 26.34 in. 
The mode for “comfort” writing for this grade 
is 49 in. 

Fourth graders are “high” at 65.71 in., 
“middle” at 49.83 in., and “low” at 28.24 in. 
The mode for “comfort” writing is 50 in. 

Fifth graders in the Emporia (Kans.) 
schools write “high” at 68.82 in., the median 
for “write even with your eyes” is 51.95 in., 
and this grade writes “low” at 26.76 in. The 
mode for writing “where you please” is 51 in. 

Sixth graders write “high” at 70.56 in., 
“middle” at 54.03 in., and “low” at 28.91 in. 
The mode for sixth-grade writing when the 
child is told to write his name on the black- 
board without instruction as to where, is 55 
in. The median is the measure of central 
tendency used in all of the figures above 
except where the mode is mentioned. 

When attention is called to the fact that 
the median height of the chalk rail from the 
floor for both the older buildings and the 
newer ones in the six grades is approximately 
31 in., and that the median height for the 
six grades for “low” writing is approximately 
27 in., there is reason to believe that as far 
as height — from the floor — goes, the boards 
are not far from where they should be. 
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How Wide Need Boards Be? 


There can be little doubt that for years 
boards of education have been unconsciously 
wasting money by installing much more black- 
board area in a room than can well be used. 
To blame them for this, however, is incon- 
sistent when educators and architects make 
the recommendations as to most desirable 
dimensions and areas. 

The maximum vertical width of blackboards 
necessary to satisfy the highest and lowest 
requirements for the children measured in the 
Emporia, Kans., schools is as follows: For 
the Ist grade the range between “high” and 
“low” writing is 29.48 in.; hence a 30-in. 
board would be entirely adequate. For the 
second grade the difference. between the lowest 
comfortable writing and the highest (using 
medians) is 33.40 in. Hence a 34-in. board 
would do the trick nicely. Since the third 
grade writes “high” at 63.21 in. and “low” 
at 26.34 in., the range is 36.87 in. A 36-in. 
board would function well. The fourth grade 
range is 37.47 in., which would be satisfied 
by a board of 38 in. The fifth-grade range of 
usefulness is approximately 42 in. and the 
same holds true for the sixth graders. Con- 
sidering everything a 34- or 36-in. board 
would suffice. 

The investigators found, however, when 
measuring the boards in the buildings occu- 
pied by the first six grades in the Emporia 
(Kans.) schools that 43.50 in. is a standard 
width for the older buildings. The newer 
buildings vary from 39.75 in. in the first grade 
(medians) to 42 in. in the sixth grade. It is 
evident that for the first three grades the 
older buildings are wasting almost a feot of 
each board. When the linear feet of black- 
board is considered in total, it is evident that 
the waste is not inconsiderable. The newer 
buildings are, as far as the physical ability 
of the children to use the board is concerned, 
not nearly as wasteful. 

For years blackboards of too great a width 
for economy have appeared in schoolrooms. 
Recent studies rarely recommend boards of 
more than 42-in. width for the sixth grade, 
but earlier studies (1905, 1915) recommended 
as high as 48 in. In gathering data for this 
study it was found that but four first-grade 
children in the city schools of Emporia, Kans., 
had a writing range of 42 in., and that but 
six children in the sixth grade had a writing 
range of over 50 in. Obviously such children 
were much overage for the grade in which 
they were found. The conclusion seems jus- 
tified that a board of more than 30 in. for 
the first grade and of more than 42 in. for 
the sixth grade is merely an unnecessary ex- 
penditure. In one first-grade room in an older 
building all of the boards were 48 in. It was 
estimated that the saving in this room alone 
by reducing to 30 in., would have been 101 
sq. ft. of blackboard, holding the linear foot- 
age where it was. This would have been a 
saving in this one room of about $30 for the 
cheaper grade of blackboard material and of 
more than $40 for the better material. This 
much saved in each room on wall blackboard 
and spent judiciously on the newer swinging- 
leaf boards, which are decidedly efficient, 
should mean a much greater blackboard effi- 
ciency at little greater cost. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Various Blackboards 
Slate: The slate board is easy to install; 
is available in several grades; makes for few 
repair bills; is nonabsorbent; will not warp; 
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is easily cleaned; wears well; does not scale 
or peel; has no dust pockets; presents an even 
wriung surface, and is available in either 
green or black. 

The disadvantages (if such they can be 
called) of the slate board are: the slate is 
brittle and breaks easily it dropped; it is 
comparatively heavy in weight; is rather ex- 
pensive to snip; is difficult to cut (locally); 
is rather hard to joint neatly; and if in a 
wall, board absorbs much light. 

Composition: The composition board is 
economical; it is available in either green or 
black; is easily cleaned; is comparatively easy 
to resurface; in better grades does not absorb 
moisture; is not noisy; can be cut fairly 
easily; lends itself well to color experimenta- 
tion, and is light in weight. 

The newer composition board made of some 
form of pressed wood, fiberwood, or a high 
grade of pressed paper, covered with a very 
thin veneer of natural slate is an attempt to 
produce a cheaper, marketable substitute for 
slate. 

When slate-covered, the composition board 
(in the writers’ limited experience) cracks 
easily; will not wear as well as slate; is more 
easily marred or damaged; and tends to peel 
or scale if once cracked or broken. 

Glass: Glass boards present a very smooth 
writing surface; are easily cleaned; do not 
absorb grease or oils; may be frosted in 
positive colors; present an even surface; are 
easily jointed, and do not scale or peel. 

At present glass boards are expensive; are 
comparatively easily broken; are expensive to 
ship, and are rather hard to cut when neces- 
sary to fit to any but standard size space. 

Slate Cloth: Slate cloth can be rolled up 
and put away so that material placed on board 
may be saved for future reference. 

The slate cloth is hard to clean; is not an 
excellent writing surface; checks easily, and 
all in all is but a substitute for a blackboard. 

Swinging Boards: The swinging board, 
featured to a considerable extent by the best 
school-supply houses, offers advantages due 
largely to adaptability rather than to supe- 
riority in manufacture. The swinging board 
presents a large area of writing surface in a 
minimum amount of space; notes placed on 
board (as with the slate cloth) may be more 
certainly preserved if desired; individual 
leaves may be detached; the boards are most 
easy to clean; and the amount of light ab- 
sorbed in a room is reduced to a minimum. 

The principal disadvantages the writers 
found (having only limited experience with 
the swinging board) were in the board being 
difficult to write upon as the surfaces are not 
permanently fixed; that less writing surface is 
available at any one time for a number of 
pupils, and that the boards, while most desir- 
able as auxiliary devices, are not usually, for 
most classrooms, a good substitute for the 
older wall boards. Every modern classroom 
needs one or more of the swinging boards 
to supplement wall boards. 

Reversible Boards: The reversible board 
is movable; presents a double writing surface; 
is easily cleaned; is available in various sizes. 
It is heavy when made of slate; takes up 
floor space; is subject to being upset and 
broken; is not permanently fixed so that 
writing is somewhat difficult, and the writing 
surface exposed at one time is comparatively 
small. 


Blackboards of Tomorrow 
What the school room of tomorrow will 
look like will depend, of course, upon what 
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the educational program of tomorrow will be. 
The tendency now seems to be for the teacher 
to use the blackboard rather than the pupil. 
Drill work is now multigraphed and mimeo- 
graphed, and where drut is not minimized, 
teachers present tar more work to the student 
by the mechanical reproduction metnods 
named than could well be placed on a black- 
board. 

Because wall space is being used far more 
for display purposes and as more window 
space is added, there seems to be evidence 
that improved swinging-leaf boards will come 
into more general use. One of the great 
objections to the wall board is in its great 
light-absorbing tendency. Studies vary some 
on the amount of light absorbed, but as high 
as 50 per cent is recorded. 

Chalk is improving in quality and the 
amount used is being materially reduced. 
Superintendent Richards of the Emporia 
(Kans.) schools reported one third the chalk 
used in 1938-1939 as was used in 1933-1934. 
Part of this was due, however, to a deliberate 
policy of economy in school supplies. 

Newer buildings have considerably less 
blackboard space than do the older ones. It 
was found that the amount of blackboard 
space in the new buildings for the first grade 
was but 55 per cent of the space available in 
older buildings. In one room of one of the 
older buildings in Emporia it was found that 
58 per cent of the original blackboard space 
had been taken out or had been covered. 
The second-grade rooms had surrendered more 
blackboard space than any other grade; the 
fifth, less. 

As evidence of the diminishing use of black- 
boards in the newer buildings as compared 
with older buildings (20 or more years) the 
following figures are illuminating. 

In the first grade the mean number of 
square feet of blackboard space now available 
is 206. For the newer buildings it is 114. The 
“now available” is necessary as some black- 
board has been covered or removed entirely 
in all of the older buildings. In the second 
grade the figures are 205 sq. ft. against 139 
in the new buildings; in the third, 198 against 
139; in the fourth, 195 against 157; in the 
fifth, 194 against 151; in the sixth grade, 192 
sq. ft. of space in the old buildings and 139 
in the new buildings. The amount of space 
used for blackboards in the newer buildings 
is thus by grades the following per cent of the 
old buildings in this midwestern small city: 
I— 55 per cent; II— 68 per cent; III— 70 
per cent; IV — 81 per cent; V — 78 per cent; 
VI—72 per cent. The reduction covers a 
period of not more in any instance than 
30 years. 


Restatement and Conclusions 

1. At the present time many of the older 
buildings have more blackboard space than 
can be used. Where this has not been removed 
or covered it is decidedly light absorbing. 

2. Newer buildings (in Emporia) have re- 
duced the amount of blackboard space signifi- 
cantly. 

3. Blackboard widths (vertical) are much 
reduced, as much as 18 in., in the newer build- 
ings over 20-year-old buildings. 

4. Chalk rails, which mark the bottom of 
the board, are much too high in buildings 
built before 1920. 

5. Composition boards offer some significant 
advantages over slate when the finest of each 
kind is considered. This is not saying they 
are better blackboards than slate. 
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6. Reversible and swinging-leaf boards are 
decidedly advantageous for small rooms where 
wall space is limited and is needed for other 
purposes. That this type of board will in- 
crease in general popularity seems obvious. 

7. Newer teaching techniques and increased 
knowledge of how children study and learn 
is tending to a reduction of blackboard usage 
in the elementary schools. 

8. There is no evidence offered by the 
detailed study of blackboards in the Emporia 
(Kans.) schools which indicates that black- 
boards are tending to be displaced for teacher 
use, but there is evidence that they are declin- 
ing steadily for use by the pupil. 


Recommendations 


1. Actual measurement of 781 elementary 
school children indicates that 26 in. above 
the floor is the best height for first, second, 
and third graders; that 28 in. is the ideal 
height for fourth- and fifth-grade pupils; and 
that 30 in. is a desirable height from the 
floor for sixth-grade use. 

2. Weighing studies by Mills, Moore, 
Strayer and Engelhardt, and Dresslar care- 
fully as to desirable widths for boards and 
after measuring nearly 800 boys and girls in 
the elementary school, the writers conclude 
that a standard board of 34 in. or 36 in. 
would serve the entire six elementary grades 
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with little waste. The teacher does much of 
the writing in every grade anyhow. 

3. It is recommended that reversible and 
swinging-leaf boards be used much more than 
they are at present. They offer much to the 
busy teacher in convenience as an aid to the 
fixed boards, and when substituted for wall 
boards are not only efficient but economical. 

4. School administrators should survey care- 
fully the amount of blackboard space actually 
needed in buildings more than 25 years old. A 
reduction of unneeded board materially aids in 
making dark rooms brighter and more cheerful. 

5. Although not considered in this abstract, 
the writers found no Kansas rural school, more 
than 20 years old, where smaller children 
could write at all without standing on 
benches and chairs. 

6. The amount of blackboard to be in- 
stalled in any given classroom in a new 
building is a professional problem and should 
be decided only after a careful consideration 
of the organization and program of the system 
and of the individual classroom. Many 
windows, which are desirable if rightly placed, 
make the swinging-leaf board essential. 

7. Blackboards are professional equipment 
of a classroom. To waste money either by 
poor placement or by needless installation is 
no more justifiable than would be needless 
duplication of reference books in the library. 


Safety Factors in Gas Heating 
Roscoe H. White’ 


School systems located in or near oil fields 
and gas areas have been using natural gas as 
a fuel for heating for a good many years. 
Under many circumstances gas is usually 
much the cheapest fuel; it is much the cleanest 
fuel; it involves the use of much less manual 
labor than coal. There is, however, a serious 
problem in safety connected with the use of 
gas as fuel. 

Natural gas, when mixed with the right pro- 
portion of air and ignited, becomes a deadly 
explosive. Leaking pipes under buildings or in 
classrooms readily produce such explosive con- 
ditions. This is probably a more serious prob- 
lem than generally is recognized. Gas is usually 
furnished at the edge of the school premises 
under a pressure of from six to eight pounds. 
At this point it goes through a pressure 
regulator which reduces the pressure to about 
eight ounces. Even at so low a pressure numer- 
ous tests have shown that gas will come out 
at very small openings in pipes and fixtures. 
Protection from this hazard should be taken 
in all of several ways. 

In the first place, all unused space under 
gas-heated buildings should be thoroughly 
vented with openings on all sides. This makes 
it possible to have a continuous circulation of 
air in these spaces. The formation of a deadly 
explosive will usually be prevented in this way. 

All gas-carrying pipe in and under school 
buildings should be installed by expert plumb- 
ers who will put in the pipe free of all strain. 
It is a definitely established fact that small 
pipe, lying in a strain, occasionally snaps in 
two at an elbow or other joint. If it carries 
gas a hazardous condition immediately de- 
velops. It may be pointed out also that all 
gas pipes leading into a building from the 
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outside should enter through a space several 
inches larger than the pipe. If the building 
settles on its foundation, the gas line is not 
so likely to break. 

Oxidation or pipe rust is always a possible 
hazard with gas. Pipe will rust from both the 
inside and outside, and frequently gas escapes 
through the openings thus created. In order 
to guard against this, schools using gas as a 
fuel should apply a pressure test to all gas 
lines at least once a year. To do this, all 
boilers, stoves, and other heating units should 
be disconnected, and all of these openings 
plugged tight. The building gas line should be 
disconnected where it leaves the street or 
meter and should be plugged. The person 
testing is then ready to apply an air pump to 
the system anywhere in the building. If the 
pipe system will hold a pressure of fifteen 
pounds for an hour without a noticeable drop, 
it may be considered safe. It is very surpris- 
ing how many gas leaks will show up when 
this test is applied. These should be corrected 
and the system should be made to hold the pres- 
sure before the heating units are reconnected. 

In many schools gas-steam radiators and 
gas stoves of various kinds are used as heat- 
ing units instead of central steam boilers. 
When so used, they should have completely 
automatic safety-pilots and automatic line- 
pressure shut-off valves, together with vents 
to the outside, to take out the fumes. They 
should be fastened securely to the floor so 
that students will not move them about, 
thereby breaking connections and causing 
leaks. 

Finally, all school employees should con- 
tinuously guard against gas explosion hazards. 
The least suspicion that anything is wrong 
should be reported immediately and thoroughly 
investigated by the proper person. 
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School-Business Problems of 1941 


F THE depression decade placed a heavy burden on the 
business departments of city and town school systems in 
meeting the problems of finance, building maintenance, and 
purchasing, it may be expected that the present year will add 
to the work and worry of school-business executives and of 
school boards. The emerging situation caused by the war in 
Europe and our own defense preparations involves economic 
and governmental problems that will challenge school-business 
executives to develop new high levels of efficiency and fore- 
sight in the school-business service. Conflicting forces affecting 
taxation, rising price levels, the fighting attitudes of tax- 
pressure groups, the federal attitude toward school-building 
construction, and the growing demands for educational services 
in hitherto unexplored areas — all combine to provide head- 
aches and opportunities for the school-business departments. 

It is certain that the 1941 purchasing for schools must be 
attacked with an awareness of changing industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. Prices are again rising and, while the federal 
authorities are vigorously combating inflation, wages are 
going up, many materials are hard to obtain because of defense 
needs, and living costs are rising. Many essential articles made 
of metal, rubber, fabrics, etc., will be increasingly difficult to 
obtain. It is the part of wisdom to buy generously and very 
promptly for the school year of 1941-42. Greater attention to 
the development of accurate specifications is necessary, and it 
will be advisable to apply the test of real instructional and 
practical school-use values to all requests made by the teach- 
ing and maintenance staffs. 

If ever annual building repairs deserve close attention, they 
do so in 1941. The numerous evening classes, the defense voca- 
tional courses, and the “refresher” programs for adult 
mechanics have given numerous school buildings heavy wear 
and tear. The situation is likely to be increasingly difficult as 
additional courses are introduced next fall under the 
defense act. 

If, and when, the country goes into the war, the school 
buildings will be further in demand for local activities of 
the Red Cross and for endless war-work groups. It is only 
good sense for school boards to make all essential repairs 
and to look carefully into the possibilities of using WPA 
funds and workers so long as these are available. With the 
growing industrial activity, labor for building maintenance 
will be harder to get, and it will be necessary to utilize the 
janitorial-engineering crews to the limit for summer cleaning 
and repair work. 

School boards have made enormous advances in school 
finance so far as bonding for permanent improvements and 
short-term borrowing for current deficits are concerned. But 
the gains which have been made through the bitter experience 
of the depression years will all be lost if the municipal and 
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school authorities are led to drop their hard-won reforms in 
the excitement of defense and war and the new worry concern- 
ing federal taxes. More than ever is it necessary to work 
toward pay-as-you-go policies in financing school buildings. 
More than ever will it be necessary to fight for low interest 
rates and to adjust tax receipts and outlays to avoid expensive 
interest charges on short-term loans and school warrants. With 
the bettered industrial situation, back taxes on business and 
residence as well as farm property will slowly but certainly 
be made up, and school authorities should not fail to utilize 
such receipts for putting their house in order. 

The fire and insurance problems of many school districts 
have been solved in many cities, but there is evidence that 
some school boards in every state still fail to buy insurance 
on a unified, economical, and long-term plan. What is more 
disturbing is the fact that the annual inspections and repairs 
of school property fail to make possible savings in premiums 
due to continued hazards that incur insurance penalties. 

A major problem in school-business administration arises 
from the lack of well-balanced personnel policies. There can 
be no justification for selecting janitors and engineers on any 
basis except an examination proving the applicants’ youth, 
competence, and minimum education. A personnel program 
worth the name must necessarily include in-service training, 
promotion according to merit, and immediate security during 
good service. The men and women deserve participation in 
practically all the advantages of employment extended to 
the teaching staff. The few cities which have had commendable 
personnel policies, as applied to nonteaching employees, have 
greatly benefited through contended service of high quality. 
Unless such policies are developed, school boards may expect 
labor troubles of all kinds and loss of efficient men who will 
be induced to go into industrial occupations. 

In federal and state legislative bodies there are pending at 
present a number of measures intended to improve the financ- 
ing of schools and the support of school-plant extension. The 
Lee bill in Congress is an example of the type of legislation 
which school-business executives should not only understand 
but actively promote. The immediate future and welfare of 
the schools demands that the school boards and the business 
executives safeguard the schools against the dangers of legis- 
lation which may be slipped through in the confusion of 
national defense. 


A Balanced Board of Education 


HE question is occasionally asked: What constitutes a 

well-balanced board of education? The question usually 
refers to the social and economic background, namely, the 
skills and experiences — and the prejudices and inhibitions — 
which board members bring to their task. Mostly, the esti- 
mates concern themselves with racial and religious affiliations, 
social and economic status, political and philosophic attitudes 
toward society and personal life. 

The average board of education as found throughout the 
cities of-the United States is made up of citizens who are 
identified with business and professional pursuits. The routine 
labors of a school-administrative body mainly involve knowl- 
edge and experience in the world of business. Thus, the banker, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer may become valuable 
members. The professional man, too, namely the lawyer, the 
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physician, the engineer, etc., may add much to the general 
efficiency of a school system. 

But what is meant by a well-balanced board of education? 
Does it mean that the dominant activities in the communities 
are fully represented or that the several social stratas are 
rather evenly included? Or, does an efficient working body 
rest upon a variety of vocations and the experience gained 
therein that can guide the policies and procedures of a school 
system? The baker or merchant, the lawyer or doctor who 
deliberates on school-administrative problems may bring spe- 
cial vocational experience to his tasks, but it remains, never- 
theless, that his service must be evaluated on the basis of the 
judgment, tact, and skill he exercises in handling matters not 
directly connected with his business or profession. 

The answer must be found in the character of the citizen, 
together with the assurance that such citizen has had sufficient 
experience in dealing with men and measures to enable him 
to solve the problems which arise within the province of a 
school-administrative body and to solve them wisely and well 
for the public welfare. 

In some communities it is rightly held that in addition to 
the business and professional men there shall be representa- 
tives of labor on the board of education. Such representation 
is quite desirable in all communities, particularly where the 
industrial interests lead. Then, too, women’s organizations 
sometimes ask for representation. Experience has demon- 
strated that a woman member may become a valuable factor 
in school-administrative service. 

A group which constitutes a well-balanced board of educa- 
tion in one community may not measure up to the require- 
ments of another. But whatever might be said on this score, 
it remains that the citizen who has high qualities of intelli- 
gence, practical judgment, and leadership usually measures 
up to the requirements of the office. If he has a proper con- 
ception of the true objectives of popular education and his 
relation thereto, he will round out a service that is in keeping 
with the high mission assigned to him. Ultimately, he must 
remember that he does not primarily represent any section of 
the community but all the children of all the people. 


Some Trends in School Litigation 


Ox would imagine that, with the many court decisions 
rendered in the past, a clearer understanding of school 
laws would result and the number of legal contests would de- 
cline. This does not happen, however, to be the fact. The 
volume of school litigation is increasing in proportion to the 
expansion of the school services and the greater legal safe- 
guards which have been created for schools, teachers, and 
children. 

Changes in laws as well as changes in social and economic 
conditions bring new and untried questions into the courts. 
The new statutes of recent years involve educational innova- 
tions not thought of three decades ago. The enactment of 
teacher-tenure laws, the introduction of transportation facil- 
ities, modifications of nonresident tuition methods, the com- 
pulsory flag salute, new approaches to the tort liability of 
school districts, the opposition of militant taxpayer groups to 
higher school costs, etc., all have brought new cases into the 
courts calling for adjudication. The questions arising from 
teacher appointment and dismissal, permanent tenure for 
school personnel, the retirement and pensions of teachers, and 
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accident compensation for teachers and janitors, are still 
subject to growing litigation. 

It is safe to say that the laws which have been most 
vigorously contested and which almost invariably have been 
carried to the state supreme courts, are those requiring pupils 
to salute the flag and pledge allegiance to the constitution. 
For failure to observe the law and to salute the flag many 
pupils have been expelled and some teachers have been dis- 
missed. This has resulted in litigation which has brought the 
constitutionality of the law into question. 

With one exception, every state supreme court has sustained 
the school authorities. The supreme court of California has 
held that a refusal to salute the flag does not justify a dis- 
missal of a pupil. Liberty of conscience, the court said, is the 
controlling problem involved. The United States Supreme 
Court, however, has declared that to make such a religious 
belief superior to the law of the land would in effect, permit 
every citizen to become a law unto himself. In other words, 
the Supreme Court sustained the school authorities in uphold- 
ing the salute-to-the-flag law. 

One of the trends is found in the support given to a more 
liberal attitude on the part of the public school authorities 
toward private and parochial school children. Thus, in some 
states these children are accorded transportation to and from 
school the same as the public school children. A Louisiana 
law granting free textbooks to private and parochial school 
children was sustained by the United States Supreme Court. 

It remains to be said that much litigation might be avoided 
if the laws were more explicit, and if greater caution were 
employed on the part of school authorities in their contractual 
relations and the procedures followed in the administration 
of the schools. The growing interest displayed by school au- 
thorities in “keeping up” with the findings of the courts is a 
healthy sign and suggests that greater caution in both the 
making of laws and in their observance will ultimately result 
in fewer cases before the courts. 


School Property and Vandalism 


ANDALISM has become a problem in numerous school 

systems and one which has not readily been met. As a 
last defense, school authorities have sought the aid of the 
police; arrests have been made, and the guilty boys have 
been subjected to sharp reprimand. Restitution seldom has 
followed. 

The true solution of the problem is not in the courts but 
in the classroom where the youths are taught the rights of 
their fellow men and a wholesome respect for the privilege of 
education. Boys and girls must be impressed with the fact 
that any destruction of property is immoral and a crime which 
is punishable by imprisonment. 

In one of the midwest cities a group of high school students 
has recently designed and set up posters which call attention 
to the criminal character of vandalism and urge cooperation 
in the protection of public property. This is a commendable 
departure and should find emulation in other school centers. 

On the whole, the solution must be found in character 
training, rather than punitive measures. Youth must be made 
to realize its responsibility to God and to man. Positive atti- 
tudes of pride and self-respect must replace the all too pre- 
valent notion that a wrong act is not of particular consequence 
so long as one is not caught. 











The Position of Principal's Secretary in 
the Management of the School sarbara F. coteman’ 


Through the myriad of detail which in- 
variably arises in any busy institution, there 
must always be some one person to whom 
people can turn for information, direction, 
and help in the solving of their problems. 
Everyone naturally turns to the head of an 
organization, feeling quite certain that if he 
wants something done, it is much more likely 
to be accomplished when he goes directly to 
the “top” person in charge. This is true 
whether it be a business concern, a govern- 
ment office, or a high school principal’s office. 
If the principal is going to be able to give 
his best efforts toward the really vital and 
important matters concerning the welfare of 
his school, he cannot do this and also devote 
a very large share of his time and attention 
to the countless details arising each day out 
of a situation where large numbers of people 
are working together. The principal’s secretary, 
therefore, must be the person who acts as a 
buffer between the executive and the thousand 
demands made upon his time and energies. 
Around this chief duty of her position, she 
must organize and distribute her time and 
energies. 


I. Routine Procedures 


There are, of course, many routine proce- 
dures which of necessity must be handled 
through the secretary. Preparing city, county, 
and state reports; keeping correspondence, 
important papers, references, and reports filed 
in such a manner that they can quickly and 
easily be found; the matter of appointments, 
telephone calls, callers, information to visitors; 
all go to make up the duties of any secretary 
regardless of the type of office in which she 
works. Some of these are only important be- 
cause neglected they tend to clog the ma- 
chinery of the school, others are of real 
importance because they represent preparatory 
or completion steps in some of the most 
fundamental services of the school. 

When a new person starts working in a 
school office as the secretary to the principal, 
the first few months of her stay are difficult. 
She cannot be of much more help to the princi- 
pal than seeing that the established routine pro- 
cedures of her office are carried out efficiently 
and quickly so that matters will be handled 
with dispatch and ease. The teachers only 
know her as “another secretary.” The students 
do not know who she is and are hesitant about 
asking anything other than purely routine 
questions. The principal has not yet had time 
to weigh her qualities and worth and to know 
to what extent he can depend upon her to be 
of help to him. Perhaps to the secretary this 
period of time is one of discouragement. It is 
always difficult to go into a new situation 
where one’s effectiveness must to such a large 
extent depend on a slowly achieved acquain- 
tance with teachers and student leaders, with 
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the intricate machinery of the school, and with 
established institutional traditions. A person 
who is quick and efficient will be sensitive to 
a need for such marginal information, for 
until she acquires it she cannot hope to make 
her position an integral part of a well-organ- 
ized administrative office. 

After the secretary has begun to feel 
familiar with the duties of her office so that 
she no longer is rushing headlong against an 
on-coming wave of details which threaten to 
submerge her, she should pause and take 
“stock” of herself. Well she may ask herself 
how familiar she has come to be with the 
work habits, likes and dislikes, and require- 
ments of her “boss,” the principal. Has she 
faithfully attended to all of the matters for 
which he has asked? Has she always been 
punctual, dependable, and efficient? In other 
words, has she presented herself to him in 
a favorable way and made him realize, per- 
haps still unconsciously, that she will even- 
tually come to be of real help to him? If she 
has satisfied herself on that score, then she 
should turn to her relations with the other 
people with whom she must work. Has she 
been friendly and reliable, pleasant to work 
with, willing to do her share and more to 
make things go smoothly? Has she shown to 
the teachers that she is intelligent and capable 
of handling the work they ask of her? If she 
has done all of these things successfully, then 
she is on the way to becoming a real part of 
the school. And then only can she begin to do 
the many things to save the time of the 
principal in order that he can be free to 
devote his efforts almost entirely to the 
enrichment and betterment of his school. 


II. Good Judgment Needed 


As soon as the teachers, students, and other 
associates realize that the secretary is becom- 
ing a trustworthy representative of the prin- 
cipal, they will gradually come to lean more 
and more upon her for answers to minor 
questions, directions concerning work, and 
reaction to well-established administrative 
policies. It is then that the secretary en- 
counters the true test of her judgment. There 
is a very fine line to be drawn between 
representing the principal and in seeming to 
“assume” his duties herself by making deci- 
sions and statements which must and should 
come from the principal directly. The ability 
to define this line of demarcation lies latent 
within a good secretary. A learning attitude 
toward experience will help develop it and 
make of it something of value to both the 
secretary and the principal. There are no 
hard-and-fast rules to guide the secretary in 
her efforts ir this direction. There cannot be, 
because of the very nature and variety of 
problems, and the ever present element of 
the unexpected. There is hardly a day which 
passes without some new situation develop- 
ing, some new question asked which demands 
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judgment in handling. With experience comes 
almost an instinctive feeling when to refer a 
matter to the “boss,” and when not to bother 
him with it. However, before this experience 
is attained, there are one or two general 
criteria upon which a new secretary may place 
some reliance to guide her in lieu of more 
reliable assurance which will come with ex- 
perience. Does the question or matter at hand 
involve the observance of a “policy’’? Is it 
a matter about which she is uncertain of the 
principal’s reaction to such a procedure? Will 
a certain action have any adverse effect on 
the public or upon the public’s attitude toward 
the school? From these few questions it is 
easy to see where the line of responsibility 
of the secretary ceases and where she should 
without hesitation refer a matter directly to 
the principal. 

Not only will the position require that she 
exercise intelligent care in the matter of an- 
swering questions. The preservation of that 
ever important matter of good public relations 
is the result in part of how callers are treated 
when they come to the school. It is not 
necessary to “make a fuss” over everyone 
who comes into the office. An efficient secre- 
tary does not have time for such. However, 
it is extremely important that a caller be 
given immediate attention in a_ pleasant, 
courteous manner. Everyone has at some time 
or other experienced the unpleasant sensation 
of walking into an office and remaining 
strangely unnoticed by every member of the 
staff for some time before someone finally 
bestirred himself to find out what was wanted. 
A business concern may “get by” perhaps 
with such an attitude. A public institution 
such as the school cannot. However, one must 
not lose sight of the fact that a number of 
the callers who come into the office are either 
agents or salesmen, or people who want in- 
formation that can readily be answered by 
the secretary or referred to the proper person 
for an answer without contacting the prin- 
cipal. Therefore, the secretary has to exercise 
tactful discrimination in handling all callers. 


Planning Seasonal Work 


There are many other ways in which the 
secretary must be resourceful in duties which 
lie merely within the confines of running her 
own office smoothly and efficiently. She must 
know how to plan her work to have time for 
the seasonal peaks of activity which otherwise 
may choke the normal. office processes and 
leave emotional disturbances affecting the 
morale of the whole school. She must evaluate 
and determine the abilities of those working 
under her guidance in order to get the 
different things done by those who do partic- 
ular tasks better than others. 

It is, of course, undesirable and unbusiness- 
like to have the secretary’s office a place for 
lounging, gossiping, joking, and laughing for 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Gites. 


OUR building custodians and 

janitors know from expe- 
rience that Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet maintenance soaps do their 
respective jobs quickly, thor- 
oughly and economically! And 
they'll probably tell you that, 
through consistent use of these 
high-quality cleaning agents, you 
often can save money by cleaning 
instead of refinishing. 

Callin a C.P.P. man before you 
buy your next supply of soaps and 
cleansers. Let him show you how 
these quality soaps—at no extra 
cost—can save you time, labor 
and money! 









COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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those who have nothing to do at the moment 
or who are just passing through. Here again 
the secretary must employ tact and judgment 
in maintaining a dignified atmosphere at the 
same time that she is pleasant and friendly. 
She must know how to discourage gossip and 
above all she must exercise care in the in- 
formation she gives out regarding the prin- 
cipal’s plans, feelings, and attitudes about 
which people are constantly asking her. She 
must not act superior and secretive, or people 
will resent and dislike her. At the same time 
she must display a friendly restraint by re- 
assuring and sympathizing with a given situ- 
ation at the same time that she actually 
divulges nothing which may commit her 
superior to a line of action. By doing this, 
people come to know that she is to be 
trusted by the principal, and yet that she is 
sympathetic toward their needs and wishes. 
This all goes to make a much more pleasant 
situation in which to work for everyone. The 
teachers feel better toward the principal or 
his policies, and it is easier for him to 
carry out what he has in mind. I feel I 
cannot stress too strongly this aspect of the 
secretary as a working personal force in good 
staff relationship. It is a tenuous thing yet 
something which has far-reaching results. 

Another quality which the secretary must 
display is that of dependability. In order to 
have a close hold on the myriad of detail 
which goes to make up the work of her office 
she must possess in considerable degree sev- 
eral traits vital to the success of her work. 
She must have an excellent memory although 
one of the most serious mistakes of a new 
secretary is to try to retain everything in her 
memory. There is, however, a very definite 
distinction between remembering that a report 
is due on the fifth of the month and remem- 
bering that on a similar recent report the 
principal suggested such and such an improve- 
ment. It goes without saying that in matters 
of dates, appointments, and specific notations 
the only sensible way to handle these is 
through memoranda which are there in black 
and white and can be depended upon without 
any strain on the memory. But a secretary 
who is growing in her position must seek to 
improve the quality of her performance, as 
well as the punctuality, with which she meets 
deadline dates without being reminded of them. 
A clerk can follow the grooves of routine 
laid down for her by somebody else; a secre- 
tary can only successfully build herself into 
a respected position in the office by being such 
a master of detail that she can find time for 
that extra quality of service which for the 
most part is outside the margins of response 
to definite orders. 


Awareness of Coming Events 


She must be aware each day of the impor- 
tant things that are happening and be ready 
to remind the principal in plenty of time of 
the various calls on his time likely to occur 
in connection with these events. The principal 
must feel that he can depend completely on 
his secretary to inform him of matters which 
will need his attention in the days to come, 
of meetings which should be called, of people 
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who wish to see him. And, of course, it goes 
almost without saying that he must feel that 
he does not need to even try to remember 
such routine matters as when reports are due 
or other tasks which recur regularly. The 
secretary simply must learn never to over- 
look anything of this nature. 

She must inform herself on all current 
matters pertaining to the school so that she 
can readily give accurate information to teach- 
ers and students. Only by keeping herself so 
posted can the teachers and students come to 
feel they can depend upon her without hav- 
ing to go to the principal for verification of 
a given fact. Thus, through developing an 
excellent memory, acquiring a strong sense 
of the value of accuracy, actually following 
through on any matter which she _ has 
promised to handle without fail, checking 
several times on things until she is positive 
that a matter will be carried through — all 
of these go to make up the composite picture 
of dependability which the secretary must 
unswervingly follow if she is to be efficient. 

Still another desirable quality in a good 
secretary is the ability to command the 
respect and confidence of those working with 
her. She must, in other words, be a good 
leader, for it is through her guidance that 
much of the work of the school offices is done 
She must be poised and calm at all times 
regardless of how rushed or overcrowded the 
office becomes. She will find that many of 
those around her will become nervous and 
distraught during a peak seasonal load of 
activity. It is, therefore, up to her to keep 
the work going along, and complete the 
many tasks with dispatch and ease, despite the 
fact that the strain may be rather great. That 
I believe is one of the most important person- 
al qualities of a secretary who is to be of 
real assistance to the principal. 

In any office a successful secretary is a 
refined, poised, and pleasant person. This is 
important to the success of a school secretary, 
for she is associating with people of culture 
and refinement and should, as everyone else 
in a school, be an example to the young people. 
She should be very careful of her appearance 
to be neat and dressed in a manner suitable 
to a business office. If she maintains a good 
appearance, is fastidious, charming, and 
pleasant to those with whom she works, and 
always comports herself in a cultured and 
refined manner, she will have no difficulty in 
commanding the respect and trust of those 
with whom she works. 


III. Planning the Work 


Beyond the general qualifications we have 
considered, there are a number of little 
hints which might be passed on from one 
who through experience has learned some 
things helpful in carrying on the work in a 
satisfactory manner 

First of all, the secretary should have a 
definite routine or time for doing certain 
tasks. For example, always the first thing upon 
arriving at work look over items on the 
calendar for that day, the things which must 
be completed, tasks which should be started 
in order to get them done by a designated 
time, things which should be called to the 
attention of the principal early in the day 
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to facilitate the arrangement and planning of 
his work. Get all these things ready to begin 
work on as soon as school begins. Plan ahead 
so that certain tasks will be completed by 
noon, and the others can be finished by the 
end of the day. In this way only will the 
secretary be able to face the beginning of 
each working day with a feeling of confidence 
and security that she is not overlooking any- 
thing, no matter how unimportant, and that 
she will be able to complete the major proj- 
ects which she has set out to finish at a 
given time. Therefore, the first 20 minutes 
or half-hour should be devoted to plans for 
the day. This is far from being a waste of 
time. Rather, it increases the efficiency of the 
office and makes for a calm, well-organized 
situation in which to work. 

After she has gotten the work underway 
and knows what she has scheduled for the day, 
it is important that she spend the next few 
minutes in consultation with the principal, to 
find out what he has planned to be done, and 
what he wants the secretary to do for him 
which she does not already know about. A 
brief check of the calendar, appointments, and 
other events is always a help, for then the 
secretary knows how to answer inquiries as 
to when the principal will be in his office, and 
whether he will be available for appointments 
and meetings. 

The secretary's calendar pad may well be 
her “bible,” for with an intelligent use of this 
device an infinite burden of responsibility can 
be lifted from her shoulders in trying to 
remember things instead of having them down 
where they can readily be seen. At the begin- 
ning of the year, it is a good plan to make a note 
of the dates when all reports — city, county, 
and state—are due. If there is a period of 
a few days’ leeway and the report is not 
completed on the day of the notation, carry 
this note forward to the next day, and keep 
on doing this until the report is finished. 
At that time draw a line through the nota- 
tion. Thus a report will not be overlooked 
because the page of the calendar has been 
turned and proper cognizance was not taken 
of the fact that the report has not been 
sent in. 

In handling the scheduling of work, it is 
an excellent plan to have several folders 
marked “urgent” and “delayed.” Work which 
must be finished immediately would naturally 
fall in the “urgent” folder and all other work 
put in the “delayed” folder. The transference 
from one folder to the other would go forward 
as the work progressed. There should also be 
a folder for work done for teachers, and this 
work should be kept apart from that which 
is being done for the principal. Incidentally, 
the principal’s work should never be allowed 
to be put after the teachers’. His work should 
naturally take precedence over any other. The 
secretary can exercise good judgment in the 
manner in which she distributes the work for 
teachers to those under her direction, and 
carefully completes the principal’s work her- 
self. In this particular matter, if she is efficient, 
the office under her direction can complete a 
tremendous amount of work with a minimum 
of time and effort, 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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CLASSROOMS zz- 


(Prabody. 


STEEL FRAME TABLES 


Check over all classrooms in your schools now — see 
which rooms need painting, floor coverings and 
furniture. Rooms that are now out-of-date can usually 
be made cheerful with paint, and more comfortable, 
more efficient, and more flexible with Peabody Steel 
Frame Tables and Chairs. 

With Peabody Tables and Chairs your classrooms 
lend themselves to every subject and allow the em- 
ployment of all the latest and best teaching methods. 
Teachers have better class control and can get better 
work from the student. Peabody Tables are inviting 
to the child. They provide ample working surface 
and storage space for books and supplies. Peabody |.) : 

Steel Frame Chairs, to match, are sturdy, light, form set's table properly.” Dozens of other les. 


Tr ° | db i this P 
fitting, correct posture chairs. No. 250, 30x 72 table with No. 230 enaire 





: Peabody No. 250 Table with No. 230 Steel Frame Chairs 





Peabody Natural Science Table with black acid- wostetins tep 
in use in a high sehool science laboratory. This No. 240 
size 24x48 table with two compartment A.B ] “This and 
mary other tables are explained in Peabody's free catalog. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF 
PEABODY STEEL FRAME TABLES 


Tables are indispensable. Modern teaching meth- 
ods involve group study, class projects, and 
demonstrations that require tables. Peabody 
Tables are designed to meet all these various re- 
This is the Domestic Arts classroom in the Spencer, lowa High Scheel. Note how roomy and cheerful Peabody n a 
Tables make this eMelent classroom. quirements. Some classrooms must be furnished 
with tables and chairs — all classrooms need at 
least one table. 





Peabody offers tables in five different heights 
and for individual, two, four or six student use. 
All tables are supplied with birch, linoleum, or 
black acid resisting tops. Write today for free 
Peabody Catalog of Steel Frame Tables and 
Chairs. It will show you tables for typing class- 
rooms, study halls, libraries, cafeterias, labora- 
tories, kindergartens, grade classrooms and voca- 
tional classes. Prices are surprisingly attractive. 





PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Peabody No. 240 tables, as used in an Elementary classroom in McKinley Schenk, Redlands, Cal. Ne. 230 Steel Box 1 North Manchester, Ind. 
Frame Chairs add comfort to this neat, well lighted, well arranged classroom 


Without bodys Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 
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School Board News 





NEW ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BOARD 


The annual election for the board of education 
at St. Louis, Mo., aroused greater interest this 
year than it did in many years previously. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in commenting on the 
election, indicates clearly that the community was 
aroused to the situation and that a permanent 
reform is under way: 

“The vote on the board of education in yester- 
day’s election was rather curiously mixed, but St. 
Louis citizens can be gratified by the fact that, 
by and large, an improvement in the board’s 
caliber has resulted. 

“Election of Mrs. Irma H. Friede to the board, 
by the largest vote polled by any of the 12 
candidates, represents a notable and highly prom- 
ising addition to its membership. The re-election 
of Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister, who has stood con- 
sistently with the progressive group in the last 
few stormy years in school affairs, was also a 
welcome development. Conversely, the defeat of 
John J. (Duke) Sheahan, one of the board's 
notorious obstructors, was another gain for bet 
tering the school system. Hugo Wurdack’s defeat, 
on the other hand, means that his fine record in 
his year of service cannot be continued, and his 
retirement from the board is most regrettable. In 
view of this fine record, it would be a splendid 
idea if Mr. Wurdack were appointed to fill any 
future vacancy that occurs on the board. 

“The other two successful candidates, William 
Schumacher and Charles J. Dyer, campaigned on 
forward-looking platforms which give reason for 


hoping they will cooperate in the huge tasks of 
improving school methods which confront the 
board. 

“Other changes are still in order in succeeding 
elections before St. Louis has a thoroughly public- 
spirited and alert board of education. The first 
steps toward this end were taken by the voters’ 
decisions of yesterday.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
appointed a committee of two to take up with the 
head of the local utilities company, a proposed 
reduction of light-and-power rates for the city 
schools. A recent survey, conducted at the request 
of the board, showed that the schools were pay 
ing a much higher rate on light and power than 
comparative cities over the state. 

@ Ottumwa, Iowa. Under a new administra 
tive policy, to become effective July 1, 1941, all 
members of the school personnel will participate 
in an accumulative sick-allowance plan. Under 
the plan, custodians, office assistants, and other 
school employees will receive the benefit of five 
full days and ten half days’ sick allowance during 
the year. The sick leave will be accumulative 
over a period of years so that the unused allow- 
ances may be used in case of serious illness or 
accident. A physician’s certificate is required for 
more than three days’ illness. 

4 San Diego City Schools, under Superintend- 
ent Will C. Crawford, have introduced democracy 
into administration through a Personnel Selection 
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Committee, composed of teachers and principals, 
whose responsibility it is to evaluate all appli- 
cants for teaching positions in San Diego, Calif. 

A written examination is held for all applicants, 
and members of the Personnel Selection Commit- 
tee interview applicants and rate, on a compara- 
tive basis, evidences of training and experience 
submitted by those who desire positions. On the 
basis of ratings made by the committee, a list of 
selected candidates is compiled from which the 
Superintendent nominates persons to fill vacan- 
cies which occur. 

The plan has functioned quite successfully, and 
was reported upon by Mrs. Eleanor Edmiston, 
President of the San Diego Teachers’ Association, 
at a meeting of the N. E. A. Classroom Teachers 
Association, held in conjunction with the recent 
Atlantic City convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

@ Lawrence, Mass. The school board has an- 
nounced that diplomas will be given members of 
the high school senior class who have entered the 
military service, provided they have met all of 
the requirements set by the educational 
authorities. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. A survey of 41 cities of the 
country in the matter of school-board size has 
recently been completed by the school officials. 
The report, issued by Supt. Homer W. Anderson, 
shows that a majority of the cities, having a pop- 
ulation of more than 200,000, have smaller school 
boards than St. Louis and center the administra- 
tive authority in the superintendent. In 25 cities 
there is a unit executive system with responsibility 
centered in the superintendent, and in 15 cities 
there are from two to five independent executive 
officers. Three cities have 15-member boards, two 
have 12-man boards, and 18 have 7-member 
boards. 

(Concluded on page 62) 





Starting at the head of the table, the members are from left to right, reading 


The Board of Education, Palmyra, New Jersey. 


around the table clockwise: Mark W. Nace, district clerk; Leonard 


R. Baker, president of the board of education (Mr. Baker has been pre 


principal of schools; Carl W. Lutz; James B. Ryan; Joseph S. Low; 
principal of schools; George M. Rivel; George M. 


During the last three or four years, while these members of the Palmyra board of 
education have been in office, the following projects have been completed 

Fifty classrooms have been completely re-decorated and modernized. 

A green house for the agriculture department was built. 

A new suite of school offices were arranged and fitted. 

New biology, physics, and chemistry laboratories were furnished. 

Office practice facilities for the commercial department were established. 

An elementary school library was begun. 

A high school library and study hall were furnished. 





sident seven years); 


Marie L. McDermott, secretary to the supervising 
Mrs. Marian L. Mallory, vice-president; Paul R. 
Durgin; James B. Henson; William A. Donaghy. 


Jones, supervising 


in art reom and music room were opened. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of the present Palmyra board of education is 
the acquisition of ten acres of ground and the building of a stadium which includes 
showers, lockers, and other facilities for athletic events. This athletic field is one of 
the finest of its type in South Jersey. The land the athletic field occupies belonged to 
the Palmyra borough council. Through their splendid cooperation this project was 
made possible. A bronze tablet on the stadium includes the names of both the borough 
council members and the board of education members. 
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TeachManual Training Without Tools? 


PR die li tig sy 





The modern office is machine equipped, and to teach Office 
Practice efficiently, school superintendents have recognized 
the need for the machines that business is using. That is why 
there are more and more Monroe Adding-Calculators in class- 
rooms—the very machines the students will be operating when 
they get out on the job. 

Monroes are so simple to operate that it takes only a short 
time for a student to master them. From then on he goes 
through a course of business arithmetic that fits him to under- 
stand and handle efficiently the day in and day out figure 
work that is the life stream of business. 

Many of the leading schools in the country are using 
Monroes with great success. Our experience, based on these 
actual cases, may be helpful to you. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


No Indeed! 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


A regular Monroe Adding-Calculator 
made for schools and sold to schools 
only, at a price to fit any budget. For 
information about the Educator and 
Monroe Office Practice Courses, get in 
touch with the nearest Monroe office or 
write to the Educational Department. 
















finger touch, even when wet, even - 
when fresh-painted. The Roto- 
Adjuster at the sill is turned as cS 
easily as a faucet handle, andthe 
swing leaf opens freely and 
silently on bronze-bushed hinges. 
Fenestra Casements, made essen- 
tially of steel, never warp, swell, 
shrink, bind or stick. 

An internationally-known hos- 
pital authority has stated that in 
his observation the upper sash in 
@ very large percentage of the 
double-hung windows are prac- 
tically immovable, due to being © — 
painted from time to time, with 
little effort being made, between 
paintings, to free the sash. 


CULLAY MAL 


(Concluded from page 60) 


@ New Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has voted to increase the annual tuition rates for 
students attending the city schools from towns 
surrounding the city. The new rates require $145 
for senior high school students, $152 for junior 
high school students, and $113 for grade school 
students. 

@ San Francisco, Calif. The board of educa- 
tion has approved a series of parent-teacher- 
sponsored dances for high school students and 
has granted the use of school facilities for these 
affairs. 

4 The county school board of Hillsborough 
County, Fla., has voted to keep the county 
schools open until May 23, which will provide a 
term of eight and one half months. The board 
will obtain additional school funds through a 
policy of economy which will save $25,000 in 
salaries for the year. The board has obtained 
$1,031,000 from the state, which is an increase 
of $41,000 over what had been anticipated. 

4 Iron River, Mich. The school board has 
passed a rule that men teachers entering the mili- 
tary service shall have their positions returned 
to them at the end of the period of training. 

@ Milton, Mass. The school board has decided 
to purchase an entire year’s supply of school sup- 
plies, in place of a half-year’s supply as formerly. 
The board reverted to its old plan to avoid rising 
prices and delayed deliveries. The saving effected 
includes discounts received because of larger 
purchases. 

@ Bay City, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a resolution, calling for the creation of a 
nonprofit corporation to receive gifts and be- 
quests for services outside the curricular program. 
The board directed its attorney to organize a 
corporation in accordance with the suggestions of 
the special committee. 

4 Virginia, Minn. The school board has re 
jected a proposal for the adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries to a basic salary plus increments. The 
plan found opposition because it was felt that it 
might result in salary reductions for 91 teachers 


Steel won't warp . 
won't swell . . 
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Women's Dormitory, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Henry C. Hibbs, Architect; W. R. Smith & Sons, Contractors 





EASY OPENING --- 


. steel won't shrink . . . steel 
. reasons why Fenestra Steel Windows 


open so easily at a finger’s touch. Besides, these better 
steel 


windows are ‘“‘precision-made"’ and equipped 


with roto-adjusters, two other features of Fenestra that 
assure controlled ventilation in the school building. 
And Fenestra offers these additional advantages 





The board has under consideration another plan 
which will delay salary adjustments until next 
September when savings may be effected through 
resignations during the summer. 

@ Covington, Ky. The school board has re- 
ceived an outline of a proposed plan for adjust- 
ing wage increase demands of 300 public school 
custodial employees. The plan provides for the 
extension of the work year from 48 to 52 weeks, 
and a two-week vacation with pay. It will be 
necessary to adjust the wage-increase requests of 
truck drivers and maintenance men. 

@ The rural schools of Murray County, Ga., 
have been assured an eight-month school term 
for 1941. It is believed the financial condition of 
the school system will permit the county schools 
to operate for an additional month next year. 

¢ The school board at Hope, Ark., has extended 
the school term for next year, to nine months 
for white schools, and eight months for Negro 
schools. 

¢ Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has 
voted to create the position of stock clerk. The 
duties of the new man will be to check incoming 
school supplies, place them in the stock room, 
keep an accurate inventory, and distribute such 
items to the various schools as needed. 

4 Johnston, R. I, Supt. Aaron DeMoranville, 
in a report to the school board, has suggested 
that suitable action be taken against high school 
students found guilty of “bunking”’ classes. He 
said that the practice had increased to a great 
extent so that he would be forced to take some 
action against the students. 

@ Medford, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a proposal, calling for the use 
of government surplus commodities in school 
lunchrooms, in addition to the regular menus 
previously provided 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
voted to stock up on coal, at prices guaranteed 
under its contract. The board has anticipated 
that prices will go up very shortly. The board 
has restored allowances to school employees 
using private cars on school-board business, to 


of special importance: 
Daylight. 3. 
tightness. 
7. Reduced Maintenance. 8. 


One of 10 Fenestra Clddrarilages 


Increased Beauty. 2. More 
Safe Sicties 4. Superior Weather- 
6. Added Fire Safety. 
Lower First Cost. 


5. Better Screens. 


For complete details... phone the local Fenestra office 


(in all principal cities) or write Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Dept. AJ-5, 2254 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


MODERN STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 


five cents a mile. Earlier in the year the board 
had reduced the amount to four cents, using the 
saving for the repair fund. 

¢ Belmont, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan that all candidates for athletic 
teams shall pass a chest X-ray examination at 
the Middlesex County Sanatorium. The expense 
for this service will be met by the Belmont 
Tuberculosis Committee. 

@ Holyoke, Mass. The school board has raised 
the weekly salaries of defense training teachers 
by $10. The increases were suggested by the 
Federal Government in a recent recommendation. 

# Moline, Ill. The school board has voted 
against a motion for an amendment of the rules, 
which would have »required teachers and school 
employees to refrain from all political activity 
at school elections. 

@ Montpelier, Vt. The school board has ap- 
propriated $200 for a survey of an occupational 
follow-up adjustment service plan. The survey is 
intended to determine what graduates and former 
students of the high school are accomplishing, 
and how the school curriculum has fitted them 
for their work. The findings will be used in con- 
nection with the school guidance plan. 

¢ Omaha, Neb. The school board has adopted 
a new policy for 1941, under which it will issue 
contracts to full-time teachers on the basis of a 
30-week school term. The new plan permits the 
board to cut the regular 36-week school year, 
should financial shortages make it necessary. The 
action was based on a financial report which in- 
dicated that there would be a deficit of $331,817 
during the next year. 

@ Quincy, Ill. The school board has begun 
plans for a summer recreational and cultural pro- 
gram, to be provided free of cost to all children 
enrolled in grades one through twelve. The plan 
is being sponsored by the board, with the assist- 
ance of the Works Project Administration. The 
program, which is rather extensive, includes vocal 
music, instrumental music, practical arts, recrea- 
tion, cultural living, publicity and public rela- 
tions, and dramatics. 
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PERSONAL-IZED* FLOORS OF NAIRN LINOLEUM 


A yryniae Jer evel schoo area 


e Whether for kindergarten, corridors, 
principal’s office, music room orany other 
school area, Nairn Linoleum provides an 
attractive, long-wearing, resilient floor. 
And, at surprisingly low cost, Nairn 
Linoleum permits individual “personal- 
izing” in keeping with the requirements 
of specific rooms. 

Sanitation is another important attri- 


bute of this modern floor material. Due 


to its extra-smooth surface, Nairn Lino- 
leum is remarkably easy to clean. No 
cracks or crevices to collect dust and 
germs. 

The initial cost and minimum upkeep 
of Nairn Floors also make them attrac- 
tive from the angle of the budget. When 
installed by Authorized Contractors, 
Nairn Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN ING KEARNY,N. J 





NALIN 


LINOLEUM 


Floors and Walls 





Effective Personal-ized* Floor of Nairn Linoleum in Music Room of the East Greenbush High School, East Greenbush, N. Y. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 
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School Law 


School District Property 


Under a contract between a general contractor 
and a school city for the construction of school 
buildings, a provision in the specifications ap- 
plicable to the general contractor that a sub- 
contractor should be held responsible for the pro- 
tection of work and materials furnished by him, 
did not require the general contractor to furnish 
temporary heat while the subcontractor was 
plastering buildings, in view of a provision in the 
heating contractor’s contract requiring the heat- 
ing contractor to have his work sufficiently com- 
pleted so that temporary heat could be furnished 
during and after the plastering, notwithstanding 
the specification, which applied to all contractors, 
providing that if impractical, in the architect’s 
judgment, to use a permanent heating plant 
while the work was being performed, other satis- 
factory equipment should be furnished by the 
“contractor,” since the quoted word meant the 
heating contractor.— Material Service Corpora- 
tion v. School City of Hammond, Lake County, 
116 F. 2d 98, C.C.A. Ind. 


School District Taxation 


Under the Texas constitution and statutes pro- 
viding that bonds may be voted and taxes levied 
and collected by rural high school districts for 
constructing and equipping “school buildings,” 
the question of fact as to what sort of a building 
would be necessary or useful for the purpose of 
conducting a public free school must be left to 
the determination of the governing authorities of 
a school district. Vernon’s annotated civil sta- 
tutes, art. 29221; Vernon’s annotated state con- 
stitution, art. 7, 3.—Landrum v. Centennial 
Rural High School Dist., 146 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 799, Tex. Civ. App 


complish worthwhile results in study... 


research... 


planning . . . or production. 


book orders. 


School District Claims 


The public school system is a matter of gen- 
eral concern and not a “municipal affair,” and 
hence an ordinance was invalid as conflicting 
with the state law if the ordinance allowed only 
one month instead of 90 days, limited by the 
statute for the filing of claims for damages 
against the school districts, etc. Calif. statutes of 
1921, p. 2221, art. 11, §5; statutes of 1931, p. 
2475, §1; p. 2476; Calif. const. art. 9; art. 11, 
$§ 6, 8. — Kelso’s v. Board of Education of City 
of Glendale, 109 Pacific reporter 2d, 29, Calif. 
App. 

Teachers 

The purpose of the section of the New York 
education law, prohibiting a teacher in the New 
York City public schools from occupying or re- 
taining more than one position under the board 
of education, is to eradicate the evil of dual em- 
ployment in the city’s school system. Education 
Law, §872, subd. 8.— Cohen v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, 24 N. Y. S. 2d, 
519, N. Y. App. Div. 

The position of a “teacher” in the public 
schools of California is not an “office” but is 
strictly and essentially an “employment,” and 
such employment is initiated by a contract. — 
Kacsur v. Board of Trustees of South Whittier 
Elementary School Dist., 109 Pacific reporter 2d 
731, Calif. App. 

Under the Tennessee statute defining how and 
for what causes a teacher or a principal may be 
dismissed, a school board cannot discharge, for 
financial or economic reasons, a duly elected 
teacher holding a contract to teach. Code 1932, 
§ 2325, subd. 10. — Little v. Carter County Board 
of Education, 146 Southwestern reporter 2d 144, 
Tenn. App. 

A school board was not justified in dismissing 
a teacher which it had hired, merely because the 
school board had allegedly employed too many 
teachers and the services of all these teachers 
were not necessary. Code 1932, § 2325, subd. 10, 
2327 a. — Little v. Carter County Board of Edu- 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers . 

CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE 
BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


By concentrating on a single product, made to uniform 
standards throughout the industry, the manufacturers of 
Binders Board produce a dense, tough, single-ply board 
which provides long wearing durable cover boards for 
bookbinding purposes. 


Most publishers of school texts recognize the superiority 
of Binders Board and insist upon its use. However, you 
always can be sure of obtaining the extra service which 
Binders Board provides by including this clause in your 


“Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Fandango Mills ..... Milburn, N. J. 

Fibreboard Products inc.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 

C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
. « » Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


cation, 146 Southwestern reporter 2d 144, Tenn. 
App. 

The California law does not require that all 
certificated employees of a school district should 
be paid the same salary. Calif. school code, 
§ 5.731, § 5.751. — Kacsur v. Board of Trustees of 
South Whittier Elementary School Dist., 109 
Pacific reporter 2d 731, Calif. App. 

The right of a school district governing board 
to fix the salary of a permanent employee must 
be reasonably exercised, and it may not be exer- 
cised in a discriminatory or arbitrary manner. 
Calif. school code, § 5.731, or 5.751.— Kacsur v. 
Board of Trustees of South Whittier Elementary 
School Dist., 109 Pacific reporter 2d 731, Calif. 
App. 

Under the New Jersey laws of 1935 providing 
that in the event of a reduction of the teaching 
staff due to a diminution in the number of pupils 
in the district, the teacher dismissed shall remain 
upon the preferred eligible list so that she shall 
be qualified whenever a vacancy shall occur, with 
full recognition for previous years of service 
which is prospective only, evidences a legislative 
intent that such preference was not implicit in 
the prior statutes. N. J. S. A. 18:13-19.— Downs 
v. Board of Education of District of Hoboken, 
16 Atlantic reporter 2d 197, N. J. Sup. 

The Massachusetts statute, providing that all 
contracts made by any department, board, or 
commission, where the amount involved is $500 
or more, must be approved by the mayor, applied 
to the contract of a school committee involving 
more than $500 for the furnishing of transporta- 
tion of school children, where the mayor’s good 
faith was not in issue, and the reason given by 
him for the refusal to approve the contract was 
not unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, and 
the court could not intervene to compel him to 
take further action. G. L. (ter. ed.), c. 40, $1; 
$4; as amended by the Mass. statutes of 1932, 
c. 271, $6; c. 43, § 29, amended by the statutes 
of 1938, c. 378, $10; c. 71, §37.— Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts St. Ry. Co. v. Mayor of Fall River, 
31 Northeastern reporter 2d 543, Mass. 
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QUALITY COUNTS— 


More in Book Covers 


than in almost any other School Equipment 


Holden - created and maintains 


the high record for efficiency—money saving 
value and sanitary features 


The Holden Book Cover material has been 


“school- 


room tested” for over 50 years and never found wanting. 


BUY HOLDEN — BUY THE BEST — BUY NOW 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


MORE PRACTICAL EDUCATION TREND 
CITED AT MEETING OF LOUISIANA 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Reality in Education was stressed by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Columbia University dean, in 
his talk before the opening session of the fourth 
annual convention of Louisiana State School 
Boards, in New Orleans, March 24-26. Dr. Rus- 
sell pointed out that reality instead of illusion 
regarding social conditions must be taught to 
combat the intellectual faddists that are the first 
to be inspired and encouraged by agents of the 
dictators. The speaker pointed out that dictator 
methods of teaching the masses in Europe has 
been the rule in many countries. Constant repeti- 
tion of propaganda is the system and the il- 
literacy of the masses has been the greatest boon 
to dictatorship. 

The 700 delegates to the convention were wel- 
comed by Commissioner Cave. George A. Tread- 
well of the Orleans Parish board welcomed the 
gathering, and Fred G. Thatcher, secretary, read 
his report showing a membership of 701, includ- 
ing the superintendents of the parishes. President 
C. T. Bienvenu, St. Martinville, told of the con- 
stant fight the board members have made for 
legislation that would be of help to education. 
He pointed out that the total state school budget 
has been increased by more than a million dollars. 
State Supt. John E. Coxe discussed the state’s 
educational program; R. R. Ewerz, State Direc- 
tor of Instruction, talked on “The State’s School 
System in National Defense”; and J. W. Haw- 
thorn, of the Rapides school board, took the 
topic, “The Parish School System in National 
Defense.” 

The morning session closed with a town-hall 
meeting on local school-board problems, par- 
ticularly those affecting state laws and adminis- 
tration. Mr. Theo Hotard, who presided at the 
round-table session, said he was opposed for 
economic reasons to giving positions to married 
women teachers. 

In the afternoon session, J. W. McKeithen, of 
Caldwell parish, in his talk, said that local school 


boards should be allowed an annual turnover in 
teaching staff of from 3 to 5 per cent. The asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions in favor of making 
the tenure law more flexible, voted to limit high 
school athletic competitions to youths under 19, 
and favored legislation making it possible for 
school boards to maintain student loan funds. 
Mr. John E. Coxe, State Superintendent, was 
made a life member. 

Governor Sam Jones, in his address, said that 
he was not so interested in seeing state schools 
decked out in finery and imposing facades as he 
was in the quality of education given there. He 
recommended an extension of vocational guidance 
in schools generally and particularly in institu- 
tions for handicapped persons, such as the blind 
and the deaf. 

The meeting closed with the election of new 
officers for the year 1941. Mr. Theo Hotard, New 
Orleans, was elected president; J. E. Verret, 
Iberia, was elected vice-president; and Fred G. 
Thatcher, Monroe, was named _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


FLORIDA SCHOOL BOARDS SEEK MORE 
STATE FUNDS 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Florida 
Association of School-Board Members opened in 
Tampa, on March 20, with nearly all 67 counties 
represented and 200 delegates in attendance. Presi- 
dent R. P. Terry, Miami, presided at the opening 
of the general meeting. 

A six-point legislative program, seeking more 
financial aid from the state for the schools, was 
adopted. The legislative program called for (1) 
the creation of a state tax commission to secure 
more uniform assessments and enforce collections 
of taxes, (2) a division of intangible taxes be- 
tween the state and counties from which they are 
collected, (3) the enactment of a law placing rail- 
roads on the same basis as other taxpayers and 
requiring the same payment of penalties and in- 
terest on delinquent taxes, (4) a division of all 
revenue realized by the state from sales of land 
under the Murphy act. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Virginia, criticized the edu- 
cational program of the Federal Government as 
being in competition with the state school sys- 
tems. Speaking on “Education and the Impending 
Crisis,” he declared that we wouldn’t have had 
12,000,000 people out of work and on relief if 
the heads of our educational system had realized 
the needs of the rising generation a few years 
ago. He asserted there is a definite and vital need 
for the re-education and readjustment of millions 
of persons throughout the nation in their various 
lines of vocation. 

Lieut. Commander J. W. Kelly, Washington, 
spoke briefly, pointing out that 420,000 persons 
had received instruction in national defense train- 
ing programs since last July and up to January 
15. He said that 170,000 persons are now enrolled 
in about 1000 defense training schools. 

Mr. H. F. Hinton, state co-ordinator talked 
on “Trade Training on Military Reservations.” 
E. G. Ludtke, of the U. S. Office of Education, 
discussed “Defense Training in the Southern 
Region.” J. B. Monroe said the mechanical shop- 
work program is being revolutionized. B. L. 
McLaughlin and T. H. Rivers pointed out that 
there is a great demand for defense training 
courses. A. G. Driggers explained phases of the 
National Defense Training Program in CCC 
camps. Mr. Colin English, state superintendent 
of schools, pointed out that home-economics 
teachers have a great opportunity to improve the 
environment and health of students. 

A discussion on national defense training was 
led by Robert D. Dolley, state supervisor, at a 
meeting of directors and supervisors. Representa- 
tives of vocational schools heard discussions of 
problems of equipment and appropriations for 
future equipment. 

Plans for helping the Florida school system 
were discussed by Governor Holland at the gen- 
eral assembly in the evening session. He urged the 
support of teachers in strengthening tax-collec- 
tion laws, equalizing assessments, and providing 
for the replacement of the gross receipts tax. 
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The delegates voiced a demand that the next 
legislature provide funds for teachers’ retirement 
as voted by the 1939 legislature. Under the law, 
teachers are eligible to retire at 60, but the State 
Board of Education has set the minimum at 65 
because of lack of funds. 

The need for teamwork between the classroom 
teacher and the school-board member was 
stressed at the general session by R. P. Terry, 
president of the State Association of High School 
Board Members. Urging an “understanding of the 
other fellow’s point of view,” he declared that 
there sometimes exists a wide gap between school- 
board members and teachers. “The school-board 
member,” he said, “either does not possess the 
necessary education or, from a_businessman’s 
standpoint, does not thoroughly understand a 
teacher’s problems.” Mr. Terry urged a one-year 
leave of absence out of each seven for teachers 
to recuperate or pursue further study. 

The association elected the following new offi 
cers for the year 1941: 

President, Carl Widell, West Palm Beach; vice- 
president, R. P. Terry, Miami; secretary-treas 
urer, to be appointed later. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF LOCAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION 


Defense training courses will be given priority 
in the nation’s vocational schools, under a new 
plan proposed by Sidney Hillman, Associate 
Director General of the Federal Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Local representatives of the 
U. S. Employment Service will recommend to 
local schools the types of defense occupations for 
which workers may be trained, together with the 
number of persons who are to receive this 
training 

The plan, which co-ordinates defense training 
for unemployed workers with specific employer 
needs, has been approved and signed by Hon 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu 
cation, and Ewan Clague, director of the bureau 
of employment security of the Social Security 
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Nocogdoches 


... AND IT’S}100% “STANDARD” ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 


It is only fitting that the Nocogdoches High School — representing 
the finest in modern architecture, construction, and equipment — 
should select Standard Electric Systems to aid in the serious task of 
controlling school routine. Standard Clocks and Bells regulate class 

. Standard Fire Alarm Equipment safeguards life and 
. and the Standard Laboratory Distribution Panel helps 
make physics and chemistry experiments easier and more interest- 
ing... Modernize your school with Standard equipment — designed 
by specialists for school installations. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


® Write for literature — or send us 
your architect's name and we 
will forward complete infor- 
mation. Dept. B. 
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All classes for fitting workers into defense oc- 
cupations will be established on the basis of facts 
known to the local state public employment 
offices. Training methods are to be devised to 
meet the specific defense labor needs of any local- 
ity where shortages may arise. The purpose of the 
plan is to foster a closer relationship than now 
exists between defense training and the known 
need for workers in the defense industry. 

The determination of the immediate labor 
needs of defense employers is to. be obtained by 
local public employment offices. The determina- 
tion of the long-range needs in defense areas and 
defense industries is the function of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, working in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Service and 
other governmental agencies. 


THE HOT-LUNCH PROJECT IN NASH- 
WAUK, MINNESOTA 

In Nashwauk, Minn., prior to 1939-40, a hot 
lunch was served to bus pupils only, and a small 
charge was made for this lunch. Following a 
study of the number of pupils coming from needy 
families living within the village of Nashwauk, a 
recommendation was made to the school board 
that the hot-lunch project be extended to all in 
the school who wished to participate in it. 

Due to this extension, surplus commodities 
were made available to the school, and two WPA 
cooks were provided to assist the former force in 
the preparation and serving of foods. It was also 
necessary to add another dining room and equip 
it, besides purchasing dishes and cooking utensils. 

The county relief department assisted the 
school authorities by designating the pupils who 
are entitled to receive free lunches; all others 
are charged the approximate cost of the meals. A 
good plate lunch is served for 10 cents to those 
who pay, and free to other pupils. Additional 
food on the cafeteria plan is available, at low 
prices, to those who desire more than the plate 
lunch. 

Three WPA workers have gardens under the 
direction of the agriculture teacher during the 


summer and a considerable amount of vegetables 
used in the lunchrooms are canned. 

During the year 1940-41 the lunchroom re- 
ported sales of meal tickets, amounting to 
$660.80. The milk purchases amounted to $33.60. 
The expenditures included food purchases, $1,- 
469.73; equipment, $101.95; laundry, $51.19; 
ways, $1,607.43; towels, soap, etc., $27. The 
number of meals served reached 16,383; the 
number of free lunches was 5598; the number 
of days meals were served was 176; and the 
average number of persons served was 93. 


OHIO SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
WILL MEET IN COLUMBUS 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Public-School Business Officials will be held in 
the Seneca Hotel, at Columbus, on May 9. Mr. 
R. S. Wenzlau, president of the association, will 
preside. 

Mr. Thomas G. O'Keefe will open the meeting 
with a talk on “The School Employees’ Retire- 
ment System.” Mr. Walton B. Bliss will follow 
with an address on “The School Legislative Pro- 
gram.” There will be a round-table discussion on 
“National Defense School Problems,” with Mr. 
\. F. Neinhuser, of Cleveland, presiding. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of March, 1941, Dodge 
reports contracts let for 183 school and college 
buildings, in 37 eastern states. The total floor 
area will be 1,364,000 sq. ft., and the valuation 
$7,122,000 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, new build- 
ing contracts were let for 28 buildings, costing 
$1,631,300. Additional projects in the number of 
34, to cost $2,056,000, were reported in pre- 
liminary stages. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of March, 1941, school-bond 
sales amounted to $6,918,470, at an average in- 
terest rate of 2.33 per cent. Sales of refunding 
bonds and tax-anticipation notes reached the low 
mark of $935,000. 
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OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Split platen permits use of ledger or 
tape, or both, at any time, without time- 
wasting mechanical adjustments. 


Automatic carriage tabulation from 
column to column. 


Subtraction that is as fast and easy as 
addition. 


Writes dates and numbers, adds debits, 
subtracts credits, prints balances. 


Burroughs Standard Short-Cut Keyboard. 


A New Low-Priced 
Burroughs 


For Classrooms 


This new low-cost bookkeeping, adding, figuring 
machine is basically the same as bookkeeping 
machines used in business offices. It utilizes 
identical bookkeeping procedures, and develops 
operating techniques which students can readily 
apply to any bookkeeping machine. 


This combination machine also provides train- 
ing on other work office employees must do, such 
as listing, figuring, tabulating, summarizing, etc. 


The low price permits any school to equip 
the classroom with an adequate quantity of 
machines. Concentrating training on this basic 
model simplifies teaching and greatly improves 
the student’s employment qualifications. 


Investigate. Call your local Burroughs office 
for complete information, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6281 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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School Finance and Taxation 


| OR. TIE tN TE. SOR 5 ER 
NEW YORK BUDGET CUT 


The mayor of New York City has approved a 
school-board budget estimate for 1941, calling for 
$145,403,000, which is a reduction of $6,600,000 
from the previous estimate of $152,006,000. It is 
not known precisely how many teaching positions 
or school activities may be affected by this drastic 
cut in funds, but Mayor LaGuardia has given 
assurance that no teacher will be laid off because 
of the cuts. The mayor pointed out that any 
teacher whose position is abolished would be ab- 
sorbed by being assigned to leave-of-absence 
vacancies, including those caused by sabbaticals. 
At present only substitutes are being assigned to 
classes of teachers on sabbatical leave. 


FINANCE 


¢ The Rhode Island State Board of Education 
has proposed a new program of financing for the 
state schools, to be worked out over a period of 
years by raising the budget standards in cities and 
towns. The board has set a standard, calling for 
a minimum expenditure of $80 per pupil. 

The board, in submitting a 167-page report, 
has urged the adoption of a revised state aid 
program to correct gross inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the state, marked 
difference in ability to support good schools 
among the towns and cities, the serious plight of 
overburdened taxpayers, and the lack of sufficient 
tax leeway in towns and cities for the efficient 
operation of home rule of schools. 

# Rochester, N. H. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $137,624 for the school 
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nor will they get you those extra years of satisfactory performance 
which Hyloplate has been giving the schools of America since 1885 
.. economical, long-lasting OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE gives you a 
velvety writing surface that registers a clear, uniform chalk mark... 
Hyloplate never reflects light ... is easy on the eyes. Let us tell you 
how economically you can replace unsatisfactory boards with fresh 
Hyloplate ... either leaf green or black. Address Dept. A-541. 
») 
WEBER C OSTELLO Co. 
MANLFACTIULEDRS - = CHICACO HEICHIS, Mt. 
salaries, janitors’ equipment, fuel, light, and ¢ Concord, N. H. The Union School District a 
equipment. has approved a budget of $372,147 for the school 
¢ Louisville, Ky. The school board has re- year 1941, which is an increase of $321 over the 
ceived a report from the lunchroom department, estimate for 1940. Increases in teachers’ salaries, ain 
showing that it conducted a substantial business under the budget, will amount to $10,000. f 
during the year 1940, with sales of $296,757, and ¢ Coventry, R. I. The school board has Cu 
a surplus of $6,910. The net worth of the depart- adopted a budget of $97,853 for the year 1941, | 
ment is $32,879. For the five-year period from which is a reduction of $2,346 from the estimate vel 
1936 to 1940 the department showed a profit of of the year 1940. The amount to be raised by 
$41,593. taxation is $69,888. br: 
4 Waukesha, Wis. The board of education has @ Glasgow, Ky. The school board has voted du 
approved a school budget for the year 1941, call- _to refinance its outstanding bonds of $50,000, at tre 
ing for an appropriation of $260,422. The larg- a lower rate of interest. The bonds which for- rej 
est item is $214,800 for salaries of teachers. merly carried an interest rate of 4 per cent, will wi 
# Milan, Mo. For the first time in the history be refinanced at 3 per cent, and they will be pl: 
of the public schools, the maximum-levy proposi- _ retired over a 12-year period, with a saving of te 
tion was unanimously approved at the recent approximately $3,800. ja 
annual school election. 4 Danville, Il. The board of education has re- tr 
@ Santa Ana, Calif. The county supervisors ceived bids for the construction of the Lincoln sc 
have effected the sale of $20,000 in tax-anticipa- School, to cost $135,000. Bonds in the amount of th 
tion notes, on a basis of 1% per cent interest. At $40,000 have been voted for the remodeling of he 
the same time, the board sold $182,000 in bonds __ the Garfield School. (t 
of the Huntington Beach elementary district to a 4 Carroll, Iowa. The board of education is Ca 
Los Angeles bonding house, on a bid representing completing a grade school and _ industrial-arts Ca 
a net interest charge of $21,847 to the district building, to cost $100,000 m 
over the maturing period ending in 1953. 4 Washington, D. C. An emergency school- Sa 
¢ Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, State Superintendent building program has been presented to Congress ni 
of Instruction of Michigan, has issued a state- for consideration and approval. The program, pI 
ment, in which he suggests the need of $5,000,000 which was prepared by the board of education, (¢ 
immediately to relieve the school shortage in the intludes a request for additional funds for the re 
state. Dr. Elliott explained to the legislators that construction of the proposed new school build- ™ 
studies show that the civilian population increases ings. The new construction has become necessary I 
one and one third persons for every soldier sta- because of increased school enrollments and new h 
tioned in army camp areas such as Camp Custer. housing developments in the southeast section of u 
This means that Battle Creek would have a 30,- the city. . 
000 population increase and the city would have 4 Bellefonte, Pa. The school board has re- P 
a serious problem in financing its school opera- ceived bids for the construction of a high school n 
tions during the next two-year period until state building, to cost approximately $276,000. d 
aid can be accelerated. ¢ Griffin, Ga. The board of education is com- a 
¢ Central Falls, R. I. A school budget of pleting three school-building projects, comprising . 
$223,901 has been adopted by the school board the fourth-ward elementary school, costing $70,- 
for the year 1941. Of the total, $200,451 will be costing . 


vear 1941, which is a reduction of $1,245 from 
the estimate of 1940. The budget suffered cuts in 
the items of teachers’ salaries, textbooks, janitors’ 


obtained from taxation. The largest item is $142,- 
000 for salaries of teachers. 


000; the West Griffin elementary school, 


$60,000; and the Central elementary school, cost- 


ing $90,000. 
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When You Choose Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


1. Trained Engineers are immediately assigned to 


study your requirements. 


2. Particular attention is paid to teaching conven- 


ience and student capacity. 


3. Economies in installation are suggested wherever 


possible. 


No wonder so many buyers of school equipment look first in 
the Kewaunee Catalogs. They know Kewaunee’s reputation 
for building life-time quality, and for setting the pace in 
providing maximum accommodation of students. They have 
always found Kewaunee prices competitive and right. So 
whether your school needs a few pieces or several carloads, 
write for latest Kewaunee Catalogs of Furniture in Wood or 
Metal for Laboratories, Science Rooms, or Vocational Shops. 


Get the three values Kewaunee gives without extra cost. 


Mewanuilee NY. Cee 
EXPERTS 


LABORATORY 





FURNITURE 


EXTRA VALUES 
WITHOUT 


EXTRA COST 


C. G. Campbell, President 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
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New Books 


a a ae a 


Custodian at Work 

By Nelson E. Viles. Cloth, ix-391 pages. Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

This book, addressed primarily to janitors, em- 
braces a rather complete discussion of the broad 
duties performed by the school employees en- 
trusted with the management, maintenance, and 
repair of school buildings and grounds. It opens 
with three general chapters, taking up (a) the 
place and use of the school building in educa- 
tion, (b) the qualifications and obligations of the 
janitor, and (c) the organization and adminis- 
tration of custodial service in the city and rural 
schools. The second group of chapters describes 
the tools, materials, and procedures of school 
housekeeping as applied to (a) cleaning floors, 
(b) cleaning special areas of school buildings, (c) 
care of outdoor portions of the plant, (d) the 
care of electrical apparatus and of special equip- 
ment. A significant chapter on safety and the 
safe management of janitorial duties quite 
naturally leads to a discussion of a planned work 
program and of planned, long-range programs of 
(a) the care of floors, (b) the maintenance and 
reconditioning of the leading types of flooring 
materials. A group of carefully reasoned and in 
lormative chapters take up (1) the principles of 
heating and ventilation, (2) fuels and combus- 
tion, (3) the firing of the furnace, (4) the care 
of heating and ventilating apparatus, and (5) 
periodic care and repair of boilers, fans, and 
minor apparatus. A final group of chapters are 
devoted to annual repair and major maintenance 
and the improvement of the janitor as an efficient 
employee. 

The author, who is head of the State Depart- 
ment of School Building Service for Missouri, 
and head of the Missouri State janitorial train- 





ing schools, has approached his task with a broad 
understanding of the educational, social, and 
economic purposes of adequate school janitorial 
and engineering work. He has had excellent op- 
portunities for observing the problems usually 
met with in small and medium-size school sys- 
tems, and he has himself directed and trained 
janitorial staffs. His approach is thoroughly prac- 
tical. He recognizes the fact that school execu- 
tives and school janitors want neither a theo- 
retical discussion of their problems nor a dogmatic 
statement of rules to be followed, but that 
they will apply to their everyday work a rea- 
soned discussion of methods and materials which 
have proved successful in a wide variety of 
circumstances. 

The book avoids very neatly suggestions of 
standardizing practices. It urges rather, that each 
problem be attacked from the standpoint of 
doing the best possible job with the men and the 
means at hand, and that there be a constant 
effort to improve the quality and reduce the cost 
of the work. The chapters on daily and period- 
ical cleaning take into account the new and the 
old types of floors and interior finish and sug- 
gest a constant adjustment of methods and ma 
terials to local situations. The effective chapter 
on safety points out the avoidable hazards and 
sets up safety for pupils and teachers as an at- 
tainable ideal. 

The author has carefully avoided the error of 
discussing building maintenance and repair prob 
lems, which are of interest only to the superin 
tendent of buildings and the other school-busi 
ness executives in the central school office. These 
officials would perhaps appreciate the expansion 
of the chapters on the cost and organization of 
annual repair programs, methods of conducting 
major inspections, etc. They would have also ap- 
preciated an expression from the author on the 
spirit and the essential element of comprehensive 
personnel policies under which janitorial staffs 
may grow in efficiency and work in contented 
service. Much needs to be done in our cities for 
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Just a Few KEWAUNEE Creations 


Chemistry Desk 
No. D-702 (Plyroll) 
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Biology Table No. C-307 


Storage and Display 
Case No. BL- 


Specify KARCITE SINKS 
(Molded Ceramic) 


Free from distortion —inert 
to solvents —and mineral 
acids (except hydrofluoric). 
Will not crack or break under 
ordinary weight shocks and 
thermal shocks. Gray black 
color—smooth-surfaced— 
dull gloss finish. Lighter — 
stronger—easier to clean. 
Write for Catalog. 
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bettering the policies of employment, promotion, 
and retirement of janitors, for giving them secur- 
ity and insuring their social and economic wel- 
fare. All this properly belongs in another book 
which it is hoped Dr. Viles will write. 

The present book, with its complete discussion 
of school-plant problems, and its definite recom- 
mendations for cleaning and maintenance meth- 
ods, is a must item for every school-business 
office. It would not be amiss if a copy were 
placed in the hands of every janitor, to be used 
for reading and reference, and to be made the 
center around which a carefully planned series of 
lectures and demonstration meetings would be 
organized. 

Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary 

By Edward L. Thorndike. Cloth, 1104 pages. 
Price, $2.48 list. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
a 2 

This modern dictionary defines carefully and 
completely 63,000 words most likely to be needed 
by the average person over 12 years of age. The 
entries include such newly coined words as “pur- 
suit plane,” “bombproof shelter,” and “animated 
cartoon.” Sterile definitions obscured by difficult 
words, abstruse ideas, and involved constructions 
have been avoided and archaic, technical, re- 
condite meanings have been excluded. 

The entire pronunciation system comprises 
only eight symbols and the short and long sounds. 
Duplication in different symbols for the same 
sounds has been eliminated. For example, one 
symbol the schwa replaces the eight different 
symbols used to denote the neutral sound in the 
unaccented syllable. Other distinctive features are 
the use of 2300 pictures and 15,000 sentences as 
explanatory aids and the insertion of the gazetteer 
and the biographies in the dictionary proper. 
Using Words 

Second Year. By Lillian E. Billington. Cloth, 
78 pages. Price, 44 cents. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y 

The subtitle of this book, which is available 
in workbook and in textbook form, is suggestive: 
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115 years of experience in the 
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in a single classroom or an en- 
tire school. Weshall be pleased 
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An enriched spelling program. In spite of the 
heavy scientific base upon which the book 
depends for vocabulary, method, and _ general 
evaluation, it does make the learning of words 
a happy exper ence 
All Aboard for Alaska 

By DeVon McMurray. Cloth, 159 pages. Price, 95 cents 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass 

This book is a real novelty. It is an American boy's 
account of his trip from Indianapolis to Alaska, via the 
beautiful inside passage of British Columbia. The geo 
graphic and industrial observations of the boy make the 
book a useful social science reader for the middle grades 
Yukon Holiday 

By Felice Fieldhouse. Cloth, 230 pages. Price, $2 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 

The Yukon country held such fascination for Frances 
Ramsey that, hearing by chance of a Northerner looking 
for a school teacher, she jumped at the opportunity to 
live a year in a settlement at Fort Windsor 

Getting to know and love these people, learning to 
drive a dog sled, making exciting hunting and trapping 
trips, rescuing a starving trapper and his faithful dog, are 
only a few of the many adventures which the young 
teacher met. The book will charm girls who love adven- 
ture and boys will find it interesting 
New Vocational Mathematics for Boys 

By William H. Dooley and David Kriegel. Cloth, xiv 
349 pages. Price, $1.64. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

This. work, a complete revision of a work first issued in 
1915, departs radically from the usual general mathe- 
matics. Except for the first eight chapters, which review 
the basic principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
the trigonometry of the right angle, the work is directly 
applied to the four broad industrial fields of (1) car- 
pentry and building, (2) plumbing and heating, (3) ma- 
chine-shop practice, (4) electrical industries. Throughout 
the book, the mastery of principles and the development 
of skills, in the solution of problems is strongly motivated 
by the use of concrete situations in the trades, appeals to 
the self-interest of students, and references to trade 
usage. 

Leaders in Education 

A Biographical Dictionary. Edited by J. McKeen 
Cattell, Jaques Cattell, and E. E. Ross. Second Edition 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

A biographical dictionary, following the lines of Amer 
ican Men of Science, and concerned with the whole of 
education 














The Three R’s Are Basic in San Diego (Calif.) City 

Schools 

Paper, 14 pages. Published by the Board of Education 
at San Diego, Calif 

This booklet tells, in picture and story, the various 
forms of schoolwork carried on in the schools, ranging 
from reading and writing to bookkeeping, geometry, and 
brary procedure 
Ten Years of Research in Reading 

By Arthur E. Traxler. Paper, 195 pages. Educational 
Records Bureau, New York, N. Y 

The present bulletin brings together under one cover 
an annotated bibliography and a brief summary of the 
more important studies of reading published during the 
period from 1930 to 1940. The emphasis, which is placed 
on research literature, is of particular interest to teachers 
of reading in elementary and secondary schools and colleges 
especially those engaged in diagnostic work and remedial 
and corrective teaching. In this study an attempt has 
been made to include significant studies of the causes 
of reading disability, a diagnosis of reading difficulties 
and the remedial and corrective teaching of reading. It is 
brought out that considerable more attention should be 
paid to reading interests of pupils. Data submitted in 
a study of the reading of a group of university freshmen 
indicated that elementary and secondary schools develop 
very little interest in reading, and that one of the 
important problems faced today is that of improving 
the reading interests of pupils. The problem of teaching 
pupils to read good literature lies in making this liter- 
ature available in quantity, in providing situations where 
they may be read profitably, and in allowing leisure 
for their use 
Physical Health, Individual and Group, Rock Island, 

Illinois. 

Paper, 10 pages. Published by the Board of School 
Dist. No. 130, Cook County, Il 

This booklet offers an outline of procedures for bring- 
ing together the various aspects of the physical-education 
facilities provided by the Rock Island school system 
The material includes the objectives and an outline of 
the major elements (suggested by the American Youth 
Commission of 1941) for physical education, health- 
habits education, physical examinations and _ remedial 
attention, foods and diets, recreation, etc 
To Whom May Agégrieved Teachers Appeal ? 

Prepared by N. E. A. Committee on Tenure. Paper, 47 
pages. Price, 25 cents. The Educational Research Service, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 

Proper channels for making requests, compiling infor- 
mation, and filing appeals are easily recognized by ad- 





ministrative officers. While many school executives have 
had courses in administration and school law, most teach- 
ers have not had this background of experience and they 
are not able to meet an emergency situation 

The present report, based upon state school codes and 
court decisions, will serve as a preliminary guide in a 
situation which often appears confusing. It includes (1) 
a summary of statutory appeals from local school boards 
and officers, and (2) a state-by-state digest of statutes 
and court cases 
Stanford Achievement Test — Form D 

By Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. 
Terman. Price, $1.10; specimen set, 20 cents. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

These tests embrace reading, language usage, arithmetic 
reasoning and computation, literature, social studies, 
elementary science, and spelling. Each test is offered 
on a primary and intermediate and advanced level. 
Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 

Paper, 27 pages Published by the educational 
department of the Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., of Orange, N. J 

The Monroe Company has conducted experiments which 
indicate directly that the use of the calculating machine 
in the arithmetic classroom motives the work. It is also 
an important influence upon class discipline and manage- 
ment. For these reasons, teachers regard the calculator 
as an invaluable piece of classroom encuipment in the 
commercial department 

The present pamphlet indicates the several advantages 
in the use of a Monroe calculator in the teaching of 
mathematics. Examples are given of its practical use in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 


Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of 

Education, 1940 

Paper, 105 pages. Price, 20 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
m. S 

The report for the year ending June 30, 1940, sum- 
marizes many activities of the Office of Education and 
reflects progress made in studying educational problems 
and meeting educational needs. It covers the first com- 
plete year that the Office has functioned as a part of 
the Federal Security Agency to which it was transferred 
in 1939 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
Compiled by Eloise Rue. Cloth, 495 pages. Price, $4 
The American Library Association, Chicago, IIl 
A comprehensive index to the main content of books 
valuable for use in intermediate grades of schools. 
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WAKEFIELD BEACON 


A Certified Fleur O-Lier Checked by E. T. L. 


SPEEDS seeing... guards eyes with FLUORESCENT 
in Clearview High School drafting room 


HERE’S A PRACTICAL WAY to give young 


eyes much more light, and cooler light for easier seeing 
with less eyestrain 


DIFFUSED LIGHT -- top efficiency - balanced per- 


formance - safe, reliable service. The BEACON gives 
you all of them. 


AND LOWER IN PRICE, the Beacon is good 
news to many a school official now interested in fluore- 
scent lighting . . . especially for classrooms where crit- 
ical seeing is involved, such as sewing rooms, mechanical 
drawing rooms and the like. 


... the Wakefield BEACON. 


WRITE FOR descriptive material on the BEACON 
and on other Wakefield fluorescent units suitable for 


Also tested layouts for typical classrooms. 
They'll be sent promptly on request. 


ASK ABOUT THE COMMODORE. 


“Tops” for classroom light- 
ing with 


filament lamps. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


51 American Park, 
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Publications of Interest to 
School-Business Executives 


Handbook for School Custodians 
By Alanson D. Brainard. Paper, 170 pages. Price, $1 

Contributions to Education No. 16, Bulletin No. 137 

December, 1940. Published by the University of Nebraska, 

at Lincoln. 

Rapid progress has been made in recent years in the 
development of techniques for the care and maintenance 
of school buildings and grounds. Practice has, however, not 
kept pace with the advance in the technique. The present 
handbook is intended to overcome this handicap and to 
serve as a guide to building custodians. The authors have 
emphasized only those phases of information and those 
techniques in which the school staff is interested. Among 
the phases covered are training of the custodian, working 
schedule, supplies and equipment used, treatment and 
care of floors, care and cleaning of school equipment, care 
of heating and ventilation, fire prevention, lighting, main- 
tenance of buildings, and care of the school grounds. The 
book is intensely practical. 

Annual Financial and Statistical Report of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, for the 
Fiscal Year 1939-40 
Prepared by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau 

of Finance, Board of Education. Cloth, 167 pages. Pub- 

lished by the board of education, New York, N. Y 
The report contains financial and physical data, together 

with statistical statements covering the financial trans- 

actions and physical developments during the fiscal year 

July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940. Part I contains financial 

tables, statistics, and graphical illustrations; Part II 

contains a detailed tabular section showing the financial 

and physical data of each property; Part III contains 
the real estate section showing the realty transactions and 
improvements during the year 

Effects of Classroom Lighting Upon Educational 
Progress and Visual Welfare of School Children 
By Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss. Paper, 24 

pages. General Electric Company, Nelo Park Engineering 

Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This report contains the findings of a three-year study 
of lighting made in an elementary school in Joplin, Mo. 
The present data are considered to be highly significant 
not merely because of the duration of the test period, but 


also because of the careful planning and executing of all 
phases of the research from the initial installation of the 
lighting to the final interpretation of data 

As a result of the study, it is concluded that improved 
lighting definitely and significantly increases educational 
progress. In the present state of school lighting in which 
low levels of illumination prevail, the authors hold that 
the fact that a decisive gain in educational progress was 
obtained by a moderate improvement in lighting appears 
to be of greater importance than the exact magnitude of 
the educational gain 
Secretary's Annual Report for June 30, 1940, Tacoma, 

Wash. 

Paper, 20 pages. Issued by the board of education 
at Tacoma, Wash 

The annual report of the Tacoma School Dist. No. 10 
for the year ending June 30, 1940, containing essential 
information on general fund receipts and disbursements 
assets and liabilities, general statistics, and a statement 
of attendance and apportionment 
Costs Per Pupil in Ohio City and Exempted Village 

School Districts, July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940 

Compiled by T. C. Holy and Roy Wenger. Paper, 20 
pages. Published by the Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

This report presents an analysis of the current expenses 
and total payments per pupil in average daily attendance 
in 100 Ohio city and 79 exempted village school districts 
Practice and Theory on Functions of Township School 

Treasurers 

By Herbert B. Mulford. Published by the author, at 
835 Elmwood Ave., Wilmette, III 

This study seeks to crystallize the school thought 
on the treasurers’ relationships with the school office 
and brings up many important matters for consideration 
There appears to be a sharp difference of opinion in 
respect to the obligation of the treasurer to handle all 
moneys of the school district as indicated in the state 
law. Duplication of bookkeeping and other similar activ 
ities seems to incur waste. Many of the practices in use 
conflict with the provisions of the law, yet in many 
respects they may be more efficient than if performed 
in the light of enlarged business and inaccessibility of 
the treasurer on the spot. In the larger school-board 
offices marked changes in accounting have been affected 
and suggestions for improvement must come 
this area 
Fluorescent Lamps and Lighting 

By. W. G. Darley and L. S. Ickis. Paper, 15 pages. Re 
printed from the proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials. 


irom 


In the past, the hindrances to the achievement of op- 
timum illumination have been: the capacity of installed 
conduits and wiring; radiant heat from the light sources, 
and the total heat released in air-conditioned areas; glare 
resulting from large areas of relatively low brightness. The 
characteristics of the fluorescent lamp can be utilized to 
provide substantial relief in all these respects. Higher 
standards must now be met with lamps of relatively low 
lumen output per foot; therefore, with a comparatively 
large number of lamps. This in itself brings the urge for 
effective light control and high utilization. Since the 
characteristics of the accessory equipment do not permit a 
substantial increase in output from a given luminaire, it 
becomes necessary in the application of fluorescent lamps 
to take into account not only the normal losses but to 
anticipate the illumination requirements for the life of the 
installation 

The advent of the fluorescent lamp has made it possible 
to closer approach nature’s intended environment in the 
classroom. Progress has made it possible to control noise, 
ventilation, temperature, and now, finally, to provide 4 
light almost duplicating daylight. It appears as though 
progress has made it possible to reproduce man’s natural 
outdoor environment indoors, with all conditions fully 
controllable. 

Schoolhouse Floors 

Prepared by C. L. Wooldridge, chairman of committee 
Paper, 16 pages. Bulletin No. 8, 1941, of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials, at Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

This is a report on the findings of a committee on 
floors regarding types of floor materials and specifications 
for laying different kinds of flooring. The report, which 
is in two parts, discusses (1) the best type of floor 
materials for each of the several schoolhouse services, 
and (2) the methods for installing or laying these 
floors. There has been a need for an unbiased report 
on this important problem 
Care of Children Coming to the United States 

for Safety 

Paper, 28 pages. Publication No. 268, July, 1940. 
Price, 10 cents. U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C 

Standards prescribed by the Children’s Bureau for the 
proper care of children entering the United States from 
the European war zones. A total of 184 child-caring 
agencies in 34 states have been designated by the Bureau 
for immediate service in the placement and supervision 
of European children. The standards have been based 
on the policies and practices accepted and used by 
qualified agencies in providing care for American 
children 
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Certified ! This labelon the fix- 


ture you buy is your protection. 


Your lighting company will be 
glad to give you sound advice in 
planning the proper installation 


best fitted to your needs. 


~-FLEUR-O-LIER 


Manufactures 
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vow ro MAKE THE MOST 


OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING IN SCHOOLS 
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Get Certified * 
FLEUR-O-LIERS 


It’s important to examine carefully the 
facts about fixtures before you buy fluo- 
rescent lighting. Efficient, new Certi- 
fied* FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures give you 
all the benefits of amazing new fluores- 
cent—give young eyes higher levels of 
light for easier, safer seeing. 


You can choose from more than seventy- 
five different designs to suit your specific 
needs. Every Fleur-O-Lier unit is Certi- 
fied by Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
as meeting 50 rigid specifications set 


Name 


Address 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to 


any manufacturer whose product complies with FLEUR-O-LIER standards 





TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2145-B Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards for Satisfaction” 
together with list of manufacturers. 


up by MAZDA lamp manufacturers to 
assure you maximum light output—ease 
of maintenance—safe, trouble-free opera- 
tion. All auxiliary equipment (ballasts 
and starters) is also Certified for bal- 
anced, co-ordinated performance. 


Ask your distributor or contractor for 
Fleur-O-Liers—or write today for FREE 


booklet giving all the facts. Wai 
4 ie 


OVER FORTY LEADING FIXTURE 
MANUFACTURERS PARTICIPATE 
IN THE FLEUR-O-LIER PROGRAM 
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“ECONOMY AND 
CLEANLINESS FOR 
A LIFETIME” 


“Every school that has been built in the last 
eight years is Spencer equipped. We are 
absolutely convinced that this is the best 
system of cleaning schools." 

















WITH 


SPENCER 
CENTRAL 
VACUUM 

CLEANERS 
ALL DIRT AND 
DUST IS 
COLLECTED IN 


TANKS IN THE 
BASEMENT 


"There is no end to the saving in labor and 
time. We save $1,000 a year cleaning ven- 
tilating screens alone." 


"Installed in 1932—not the least bit of 
trouble. Save 50% of janitor's time com- 
pared with push-broom method." 














"It has eliminated oiling of floors, reduced 
the dust infection hazard to an absolute 
minimum." 






"We have Spencer machine No. 1962 in 
our school which has served us well a long 
time. (Since 19141)" 


Statements of prominent educators in your 
vicinity Will be furnished on request. 





ASK FOR THE NEW BOOKLET AND LIST OF MORE 
THAN 2500 SPENCER EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 


$-207-A 


3 FE N & E CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 






HARTFORD 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE CONVENTION OF WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


The state of Wisconsin holds county and district 
conventions all the year round. They are under 
the guidance of the county superintendent and 


School Boards — Being and Doing 
Considerable interest was centered on a discussion which 
reflected the estimate of professional workers on what 
school boards ought to be and to do. Supt. William C 
Giese, of Racine, led off with a talk on “What School- 
Board Members Should Be and Do.’ He prefaced his 


the State Department of Public Instruction. Once talk with the statement that it is a rather hazardous 

a year, however, the Wisconsin Association of undertaking for a superintendent to say what he wants 

School Boards meets at scme central point. The the school-board members to be. His board, however 

convention of 1941 was held at Madison, on had permitted him to be entirely frank in expressing 
- 4 ; his views 

April 18 and 19. Simultaneously; the Wisconsin gost 


There is no literature, he held, that tells us exactly 


Associatio S inistr: S ‘Nresenting n 
Association of School Administrators, representing ya, the todos heard of 


the superintendents and principa's, met in joint 
sessions with the school-beard members. There 
after separate sessions were engaged in 

The keynote of the first joint session dealt with 
the subject of “Health and Physical Education.’ 


Supt. Fred L. Witter, of Burlington. presided 
The speakers consisted of outstanding health 
experts. The sectional meetings concerned them 


selves with the problems of school boards and 
those encountered by the administrators 


education and its personnel 
really is. Observation tells us, however, that the member 
ship of a board consists of a higher type of 
citizenship than that found in city councils. At any rate 
the school official is more immune to selfish influences 

experience,’ 


school 


It has been my 
Gies that the 


stated Superintendent 
school-board member can ward off 
indue pressure by holding to the fundamentals of popular 
education. The schools exist for the 
hild, and not for the benefit of the board members or 
the teaching personnel. Here we find that the 
board member not only can weaken 


education of the 


intelligent 
undue pressure but 
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he also finds that the prominent citizen who has come 
forward to ask for something unreasonable is also subject 
to pressure by those who want that something. The 
prominent citizen wants to be equipped with an alibi, 
and usually recedes gracefully 

“The school-board member should be coldly objective. 
If he realizes that he is on the policy-making side of 
the school-administrative service he will also recognize 
that there must be delegated authority and that he 
cannot afford to meddle with the purely professional 
labors of a school system and with the myriad matters 
of detail. He may find it difficult at times to resist in- 
fluences which are likely to divert from the true scope 
and function of his job 

“Thus, it may be hard to deny favors to our friends, 
and our friends are always among the very best people. 
But, the question must be asked and answered whether 
the request is in the interest of the children and the 
community. . . . There is one type of school-board mem- 
ber who is too free in making promises. In his zeal to 
serve and to please he is apt to sail in troubled waters. 
He should always remember that as an _ individual 
member he has no authority. Only the collective body 
can act and devise. And here it remains that when a 
school board busybody it is no longer an 
efficient body. The dangerline is approached when the 
board encroaches upon the domain of the professional 

The board of education is, after all, a policymaking 
body who function as legislative, judicial, and admin- 
istrative. Its function is not so much to do things as 
it is to get things done. The superintendent must have 
the authority to initiate, to introduce, and to recommend. 
The board has the authority here to approve or to reject, 
and must square proposed professional 
practical expediency and judgment 

rhe school-board 


becomes a 


departures with 


member who has championed the 
appointment of a teacher aggressively in defiance of the 
superintendent’s recommendation, will find himself in an 
embarrassing position if that teacher proves incompetent 
and is due for dismissal. A well-organized school board 
at all times supports the superintendent in every reason- 
able proposal 

The state of Wisconsin employs a 
inspectors 


number of school 
They concern themselves with the quality of 
the professional services rendered the local school systems. 
Superintendent recently that while the 
inspectors were inspecting the schools, why not inspect 
the school board also. The result was that the board 
of education yielded to what might be called an in- 
spection A conference was called, attended by the school 
directors. The discussions engaged in by the members 
soon convinced the state official that the board measured 
up to all the higher standards of a governing body 


Giese suggested 


The Rural School Board 
Miss Lois G. Nemec 
school supervisor, State Department of Public 
commanded great interest. She had been a one-room 
country school teacher and gradually rose to a_ wider 
field of service. She cited her experiences with rural school 
boards and gave her estimate of what she believes they 
ought to be. She summarized her conclusions in five points 


The appearance of elementary 


Instruction, 


First, the school board should investigate the teacher 
before hiring her. Such investigation will obviate mis- 
understandings and embarrassmcnts later on. Second, confi- 


dence should be placed in the teacher. A helpful attitude 
should be maintained toward her. Third, the board should 
maintain a general interest in the nature of instruction 
and the progress made by the school. Fourth, the board 
should follow a fair, honest, and businesslike policy in 
dealing with the teacher. Fifth, appreciation should be 
expressed for a job well performed 

Miss Nemec described an instance where a_ school 
secretary told an applicant for a position that she must 
be able to sing and play the piano and lead in girl- 
scout work. She must not go to dances or have a boy 
friend. The president incidentally phoned her and said 
‘We want a teacher who is neat in dress and manner, 
a good social mixer, with a little devil in her eye.” 

She pointed out the impressions gained by the young 
teacher who enters upon her task for the first time in 
a country school. If she is treated kindly she becomes 
strong and confident in her work. If the school directors 
are unsympathetic and critical she is easily discouraged 

Other discussions touched upon the integration of voca- 
tional studies in the modern rural study 
Matters of legislation also came under consideration 

The election resulted in the re-election of all the 


course of 


present officers as follows: president, Samuel P. Myers 
Racine; vice-president, C. FI Ireleven, Nekoosa; vice- 
president, W. J. Sleeman, Superior: executive secretary 
Mrs. L. Bannerman, Wausau; treasurer, C. D. Rejahl 
Beloit 

estiaseniidiiesmntc 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
@ Mr. W. D. Oxrorp, of Sale 
elected superintendent of schools at Doerun 
@ Supt. H. L. Brornerton, of Rossville, Ga 
re-elected for a fourth term 
@D. V. Spencer, superintendent of schools at 
son, Ga., has been re-elected for his fourteenth year 
e@ Supr. C. D. Howett, of St. Bernard, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a five-year term 
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Edward Bausch..... Microscope Maker 


HILE Pasteur and his contempo- 

raries were fighting the com- 
bined forces of superstition and disease 
to lay the foundations for modern bac- 
teriology, another young man was de- 
signing a microscope that would help 
immeasurably in spreading the benefits 
of science to all mankind. 

While Pasteur was proving that heat- 
ing would destroy the organisms that 
were making French wines turn bitter, 
and perfecting the pasteurizing process 
that makes his name immortal, in 


America, Edward Bausch was comput- 
ing his own objectives, grinding his 
lenses and fitting the parts for the first 
Bausch & Lomb Microscope. 

While Pasteur was proving his pro- 
cedure for the cure of rabies by saving 
the life of the little Alsatian peasant, 
Joseph Meister, Edward Bausch was 
working day and night to demonstrate 


his belief that quality microscopes could 
be made in quantities and at such prices 
as to bring them within the reach of all 
students and research workers. 


Today—you'll find Bausch & Lomb 
Microscopes in all the far corners of 
the world. Scientists in education, medi 
cine and industry alike, know that no 
better optical instruments can be had 
than those bearing the Bausch & Lomb 
Trademark. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 153 


SIGHT CORRECTION 
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Thomas Jefferson Memorial Jr. High School, Washington, D. C. 
Architect: Nathan C. Wyeth, of Washington. 


Classes come... Classes go 
* IS THERE TO STAY! 


| teed DAY of the school year a thundering 


"5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 


herd of youngsters pound and scrape this 
TERRAZZO floor. But this search for knowl- 
edge has no effect on TERRAZZO. It takes its 
punishment and repays the szhool with its re- 
markably long life and low upkeep. Through 
scores of semesters, the TERRAZZO floors and 
hallways of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Jr. High School in Washington, D. C., actually 
seem to improve with wear. 

You can have this modern floor in almost 
any design or combination of colors you want. 
You can use it for floors, walls, baseboards, 
wainscots and stairways—and save money. 
First cost is low...repairs and replacements 
are eliminated...cost of cleaning is cut. It’s 
smart and sanitary — inviting and easy to walk 
on. Consult your local TERRAZZO contractor, 
or write The National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 


1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 
pairs. ..no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals—usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 

2. COMFORT, Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level 

3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. Itis aseptic. 


4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 


5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association's objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as youwant them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 


Washington, D. C. 


Sweet’s Catalog for basic technicaldata. 





THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 





Teachers’ Galaries 


ANN ARBOR ADOPTS POLICIES 
GOVERNING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The board of education at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has adopted new policies governing the salaries 
of members of the teaching staff. All teachers 
will be classified and salaries will be paid on the 
basis of their educational preparation and teach- 
ing experience. For teachers with an A.B. degree 
from a recognized educational institution, the 
base in computing the salary will be $1,300; for 
teachers with an A.M. degree from such an in- 
stitution, the base in computing the salary will 
be $1,400. All teachers must present evidence of 
past teaching experience. 

For each year of evaluated experience prior to 
employment in the schools, there will be added to 
each teacher’s base salary an additional $100 for 


each year of such experience up to a maximum 
of six years. 

For teachers possessing an A.B. degree there 
will be added an increase of $100 each year in 
service, until a salary of $2,100 is_ reached. 
Further increases may be given on the basis of 
$50 per year, until a maximum salary of $2,350 
is reached. For teachers possessing an A.M. de- 
gree, there will be given an increase of $100 per 
year in service, until a salary of $2,200 is reached. 
Further increases of $50 per year will be given 
until a maximum salary of $2,500 is reached. 

Under the new rules, all diplomas, certificates, 
degrees, and experience of incoming teachers must 
be evaluated by the regular agents of the board. 
In initial employment the placement of each 
teacher in the salary schedule will be based upon 
such evaluation. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


@ Muskegon, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan for giving credit to teachers with 
previous experience. It was decided to give in- 
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creases of $10 per month to teachers below the 
schedule. Under the plan, full credit for teaching 
experience in other systems will be allowed for 
the first four years, half credit for the next six 
years, and no credit beyond ten years. 

# Mansfield, Ohio. A committee representing 
the teachers’ association, has asked the board of 
education to adopt a single salary schedule under 
which teachers with the same training and ex- 
perience would receive like amounts. The plan 
would enable a teacher in any department to 
earn a maximum of $2,100 a year provided they 
possessed the requisite degree and _ teaching 
experience. 

@ East Peoria, Ill. The board of education, 
through its finance committee, has begun plans 
for increasing the salaries of teachers and other 
school employees. The board is of the opinion 
that living costs are higher than formerly and 
that higher salaries are necessary for the school 
employees in order to maintain their standard of 
living. All of the proposed increases will be on a 
flat percentage basis, so that the basic salary 
schedule will not be affected. 

¢ Norfolk, Neb. Fifty-seven teachers in the 
city schools have been given salary increases, 
ranging from $50 to $200 a year. The total sal- 
ary increase will reach $5,150. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has undertaken a study of teachers’ salaries with 
a view of an adjustment of salaries. The pro- 
posed schedule will involve provisions for giving 
due credit both to training and successful expe- 
rience, and will seek to keep the salaries of teach- 
ers on a comparable basis even though it may be 
necessary to make reductions. It was pointed out 
that an increase in state aid might be necessary to 
carry out increases in salaries. Funds may be 
lacking to insure more than a very small increase 
for each member of the teaching staff. 

4 Ironwood, Mich. Supt. Arthur E. Erickson 
has presented to the school board, an outline of 
a proposed salary schedule, to be based on train- 
ing and experience of ihstructors. All increases 
for experience ratings, to be paid during the 
1941-42 school year, will be dependent upon 
proof that the instructor has attended a summer 
school during the summers of 1938, 1939, and 
1940. 

¢ Darien, Conn. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the selection of teachers in 
the school. No candidate with less than one year’s 
successful teaching experience will be given con- 
sideration for a teaching position. Where train- 
ing, experience, personality, teaching success, and 
other factors are equal, the final decision will be 
based on securing the best available person. 

@ Weyauwega, Wis. The schoo! board has ap- 
proved a resolution, providing that all teachers 
be allowed five days of sick leave. All unused 
sick leave will be accumulative to 20 days. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 
OFFER DEFENSE COURSES 


The public school system of Washington, D. C., 
during the school year 1940-41, has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to education through the 
provision of educational opportunities for enrol- 
lees in the National Defense Training Program. 

Under the program, many unemployed men 
and women from the rolls of the WPA have been 
given training in various skilled trades. This pro- 
gram which is still in effect, offers pre-employ- 
ment courses five nights a week, to enrollees and 
unemployed, from 12 midnight to 8 a.m. 

Supplementary courses are also given five 
nights each week, from 6 to 10 p.m., for em- 
ployed men in the trades who desire additional 
training for their work. 

Under the out-of-school-youth program, trade 
courses are being offered to youth between the 
ages of 18 and 25, three evenings per week, from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Another group of courses are 
offered to NYA students five days a week, from 
3 to 6 p.m. 

The work is being conducted in four schools 
and includes such subjects as electrical work, auto 
mechanics, sheet-metal work, welding, machine- 
shop work, drafting and blueprinting, electrical 
radio, patternmaking, forge and foundry work, 
radio servicing, cabinet- and millwork. 
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WOOD FLOORS 


HILLYWARD SALES COMPANY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 





-- DISTRIBUTORS 
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Protect your floors with 


needs the most protection ? 


the FLOORS! Right / 





HILLYARD +602 Treatments! 


HILLYARD’S 
ONEX-SEAL 


Seals, waterproofs 
and protects Ter- 
razzo, tile, marble, 
slate and cement 
floors. Produces a 
tough, trackless 
finish. 


* 


HILLYARD’S 
HIL-BRITE WAX 


Dries bright in 20 
minutes, eliminates 
rubbing, buffing or 
polishing. Saves 
more than 50% in 
waxing and main- 
tenance costs. 


* 


HILLYARD’S 
SUPER GYM 
FINISH 


Is non-slippery, No 
Glare, Super Tough 
and Long Wearing. 
Protects your floor, 
your players and 
your investment. 


* 


HILLYARD’S 
SUPER 
SHINE-ALL 


Cleans, Polishes 
and Preserves 
floors. It is a neu- 
tral chemical 
cleaner safe for any 
type floor. 


ILLYARD Floor Treatments not only give your 
floors the vital protection they need but also 


produce a beautiful, lasting surface which pro- 


longs the life of the floor and is extremely easy 


to keep clean. For over thirty years Hillyard’s 


Hi-Quality Products have been giving satisfying 
service. 
+ 


<—* THE various types of floors made today... 
Hillyard’s have treatments and maintenance 
products made especially for each type floor. There 
is no guess work about the ingredients that go into 
Hillyard Products, thru long years of research, 
laboratory tests and actual use Hillyard technical 
engineers know just what floor treatment each type 
of floor requires. 
* 


a" Flooring Manufacturers, Contractors 
and Architects APPROVE Hillyard Floor 
Treatments and Methods. There is a Hillyard 
Maintenance Engineer in your community ready 
to serve you and help solve any floor maintenance 
problem you may have. Call or wire us—the 
Consultation is FREE. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


16 in, 





22 in. 





F NEW HILTONIANS 
Electric Scrubbing and Woax- 
ing machines, lead the field 

in utility, efficiency and econ- 
asphalt tile and rubber tile, etc. omy, have brushes for every 
Use standard type of steel wool in 
ribbon form. need. 


and 20 in. 
NEW STEELTONIANS 


Economically recondition and 
maintain floors of wood, linoleum, 
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THESE SHOP BENCHES MARCH 


No. 180-24-DsS 


No. 252-27-H 
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Their route of march is by way of 
civil vocational schools, Army and 
Navy vocational schools and shops, 
industrial defense plants, and mate- 
rials-testing research and control 
laboratories all over the land. 


Sheldon Engineers and Craftsmen 
with a background of over 40 years of 
trial and error experience in building 
shop benches present the units illus- 
trated as well as almost 200 other 
designs to meet your total shop bench 


requirements. 


Our new 36 page Shop Bench 
Catalog has just been published. 
A request for this publication on 
your letterhead will bring a prompt 


response. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 





News of Superintendents 





e@ Supt. S. C. Happock, of Americus, Ga., has been 
re-elected for a fourth term 

@ Supt. C. A. Bray, of Carnesville, Ga 
elected for a sixth term 

@ Mr. Gorvon R. Hotstun has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Thomaston, Ga. He succeeds Mark 
A. Smith 

@ Supt. M. W. Linn, of Greenwich, Conn., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Mr. R. F. Typart, of Farwell, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Lake City 

@ Mr. Frank M. LONGANECKER, a well-known Wisconsin 
educator, and superintendent of the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind, died in Janesville, Wis., on April 6 

Mr. Longanecker was appointed to the position by the 
state board of control, succeeding J. T. Hooper, after 
serving as superintendent of schools in Racine from 
1918 to 1933. 

@ Mr. E. E. Brarcuer, superintendent of schools at 
Hot Springs, Ark., has been named chairman of the 
Spectacle Division of the DeSoto Celebration, which is 
to be staged in Hot Springs for three weeks, beginning 
July 4. Mr. D. O. Sms, secretary of the Hot Springs 
school board, is a director of the Nonprofit DeSoto Cele- 
bration Corporation, and will serve as treasurer of the 
organization. 

@ Supt. Frank Sweeney, of Newburyport, Mass., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

e@ Supt. G. W. Henpricxson, of Waupaca, Wis., has 
been re-elected for the next year. 

@ Mr. Jess Honn, of Huniley, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bradley. 

@ Mr. Orman C. Berry has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Eddyville, Ky. 

@ Supt. Epcar B. Attsaucn, of Concordia, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another two-year term. 
@ Supt. H. J. Van Ness, of Boone, 

re-elected for the next year. 

@ Supt. D. E. Porter, of Woodville, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. B. VaNnper Naatp, of Mapleton, 
been re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. E. E. Rostnson, of Conesville, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year. 


has been re- 


Iowa, has been 


Iowa, has 


@ Supt. O. W. BeaucHuamp, of DeWitt, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 


@ Supt. Lestre F. Green, of Hopkins, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year 
@ Supt. C. I. Crark, of Stambaugh, Mich., has been 


re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. Cuartes Howe tt, of St 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. Tuomas J. Beecuer, for 17 years superintendent 
of schools at Linton, Ind., died at his home on March 
29, after a heart attack. 

@ Mr. CLayton Conrap has been elected superintendent 
of the West Baden High School at West Baden, Ind 

@ Supt. Wiuiam R. KeitnH, of State Center, lowa 
has been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. F. Jounson, of Spencer, 
re-elected for a three-year term 

e@ Supt. G. G. Betramy, of Winfield, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. J. Jerpe, of Storm Lake, 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. Harry Surpron, of Garwin, lowa, has pbeeu 
elected superintendent of schools at Toledo, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Irvin E. Rosa, of Owatonna, Minn., has been 
elected to a similar position in Rochester. 

@ Supt. A. O. Caswett, of Milford, Mass., is retiring 
at the close of the school year in June. Mr. Caswell 
has completed 30 years of service. 

e@ Supt. G. G. Bettamy, of Winfield, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a sixth term. 

@ Supt. R. A. GretTensercer, of Imlay City, 
has been re-elected for his twenty-second year 

@ Mr. Atvin Noriin has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Eau Claire, Mich. He succeeds Keith R 
Landsburg 

@ Supt. Tuomas C,. Littte, of 
been re-elected for the next year. 
e Supt. C. D. Reppinc, of Frankfort, Ky., 
re-elected for a four-year term. 

e@ Supt. R. R. Knowres, of Boulder, Colo., has been 
re-elected for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. Joun I. Dean, of Berea, Ky., has been re- 
elected for a third term. 

@ Supt. V. F. Dawatp, of Beloit, Wis., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. E. Murpny, of Hurley, Mich., has been re- 
elected for three-year term. 

@ Mr. P. S. Turner has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Sanford, Me. He succeeds James A. Hamlin 
@ The Boston school board has rejected a plan to reduce 
the board of superintendents and has appointed two 
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members to fill vacancies on the staff. Mr. Dennis C 
HaALey, formerly headmaster of the Hyde Park High 
School, has been appointed an assistant superintendent for 
4 six-year term, at a salary of $7,500 a year. Miss Katu- 
ARINE McDONNELL, master of the Patrick Gavin Inter- 
mediate School, South Boston, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Mary C. Mellyn. Her salary is also 
$7.500 

@ Supt 
ers at 


Mitton Garrison and his staff of 20 teach- 
Milan, Mo., have re-elected for the next 
school year 
@ Supt. Kart E. Gaytorp, of Sioux Center, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. FRANK Bartiett, of Brown City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for the next year 
@ Mr. Roranp H. Green, of Promise City, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Riverside for the 
balance of the school term. He succeeds Robert Smola, 
who has accepted a position with the American Red 
Cross 
@ Mr. Joun C. RupoipH has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Holgate, Ohio 
@ Supt. C. D. Repprinc, of Frankfort, 
re-elected for another four-year term. 

@ Supt. THomas C. Litre, of Columbia, Ky., has been 
re-elected for the next school year 

@ Supt. W. E. Lawson, of Cynthiana, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term 
@ Mr. J. W. Lancaster, of Georgetown, Ky., has been 
re-elected as superintendent for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. THeopor Preston, of Millard, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Decatur. 

@ Supt. Paut C. Peterson, of Beemer, Neb., has been 
re-elected for his third term. 

@ Super. Paut Cummins, of Stoutsville, Ohio., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 
@ Supt. W. J. Wrttett, of Carl Junction, Mo., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term. 

@ Supr. CuHartes L. Browne, Jr., 
has been re-elected for the next year. 
@ Supt. L. H. Battie, of Douglas, Ga., has been re- 
elected for a seventh term. 

@ Supt. J. L. Campsert, of Carthage, Mo., has been 
re-elected for his thirteenth term 
@ The school board at Heron Lake, Minn., has re- 
elected O. C. Norpvotp as superintendent for the next 
year. 

@ Georce J. Cumminc has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Houlton, Me. He succeeds P. H. Woodsworth 
@ Supr. E. T. Mriter, of Hannibal, Mo., has been re- 
elected for his tenth consecutive term. 
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GOOD EVES 


KINDERGARTEN to COLLEGE 


IRWIN 


Provides COMFORTABLE... 
PRACTICAL...QUALITY SEATING 
at ECONOMY PRICES! 


The older heads know that it’s 
smart to get set early on those fall 
term requirements; to be sure that 
they’re on hand when needed. And 
many of them know, too, that it 
pays to close no bids without see- 


ing what IRWIN has to offer. 





For more than thirty-five years the 
IRWIN SEATING COMPANY has 
specialized in the manufacture of 
seating for all classroom and audi- 
torium purposes; and the sound, 
practical design of its products to- 
gether with the exceptionally high 
quality built into them, has won 
for the IRWIN SEATING COM- 


PANY an enviable reputation. 


Why not call in the IRWIN repre- 
sentative (there’s one near you) 
and let him not only help you plan 


requirements, but 


how IRWIN can 


your seating 
also show you 


save you money? 


Catalog on Request 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 











... are pricele seeing condi- 
tions need not be cdstly. Silvered bow! 
lamps give a soft, indirect light with- 
out waste, because the sealed-in reflect- 
ing surfaces are permanently bright. 
Silvray builds simple, trim-looking 
luminaires for these lamps, easy to 
clean, easy to relamp. Write GRAYBAR 
for booklet on eye-saving, cost-saving 
Silvray features§ 


Graybar Buildi 


ybar Electric Co., 
@w York, N. Y. 




















GraybaR 
IN OVER 80 
PRINCIPAL CITIES / 
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Streaks and surface film vanish . . . dirt floats 
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Pen Baten 


Cleans by the New 
Expurging Action! 


away. There's a sheen on the floor—lustrous 
— protective. With one sweep of the mop, your 
janitor completes 3 jobs soap can never do! 
That's the sort of cleaning job Spal does. 
It’s fast... it’s thorough... it’s safe to use 
. and it gives you economies that count. 
That's because Spal’s amazing formula 
offers an entirely new method of cleaning— 
a new expurging action that dissolves dirt, 
draws it to the surface, and floats it away. 
But Spal does 2 extra jobs soap can never 
do. It polishes, and it protects. A specially 
developed light filler leaves a lustrous film 
that not only reveals the true beauty of the 
floor but also guards the surface from harm. 
So get the facts about Spal. Make an actual 
“on-the-job” test and prove to yourself that 
Spal is made to give you three times more 
work, in less time, and at a lower cost, than 
any other cleanser you've ever used. 





\ 
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0 


Vy Leaves a Film of 
‘4 


Gives Floors a 
Lustrous Polish! 


Surface Protection! 


Spal is safe to use on all 
types of flooring. Approved 
by leading manufacturers. 
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FUNCTIONALISM MINIMIZES 
SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS 
AND REPAIRS 


(Concluded from page 39) 


rigorously avoided all superfluous and mean- 
ingless ornamentation, all wood trim, pitched 
roofs, cornices, and other excess baggage. 
The functional design of school buildings 
is a present outgrowth of a common-sense 
architectural philosophy which dictates that 
every detail of a plan must separately fulfill 
the functions for which it is intended; every 
choice of material must be guided by utility 
and ultimate economy; exterior design and 
decorative detail must be constantly sub- 












LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


ordinated to use values. This philosophy 
necessarily results in severe and plain build- 
ings. But, as the style is becoming more 
widely mastered, the public is growing in 
admiration for it and for the simple lines 
and fine proportions which are readily 
achieved 

Every detail of the Union Street School was 
scrutinized for its possible usefulness. Every 
feature of design and plan which might be 
considered as decorative only was omitted. 
Details, however, were added that would 
round out the educational utility of the build- 
ing and would improve the soundness of the 
construction. 

The Union Street School tabulates unusually 
high in the efficiency of its plan. As judged 
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by the well-known Cooper “Candle of Effi- 
ciency,” both the amount of the floor area 
and the total cubic contents rate high in 
actual instructional efficiency. The building 
contains on the main floor eight standard 
classrooms designed for primary, second, and 
third grades, a principal’s office, a teachers’ 
room, and a health suite. On the ground floor 
there is a large combination reom which 
serves the pupils and the adult community 
for auditorium, play, and lunch purposes. A 
stage at one end is provided with a public- 
address system of modest capacity. There are 
on the same floor a boiler room, storage rooms, 
and a kitchen. Toilet accommodations for 
both boys and girls are located on both floors. 

The health suite which is a central feature 
of both the plan and the facade, has natural 
light obtained through a large, glass-brick 
window. The rooms are artistically treated in 
pale green and cream, with green-and-black 
marbelized tile floor, and cream-colored, 
acoustic-tile ceilings. Venetian blinds are 
provided so that any desired intensity of light 
may be obtained through the glass-brick panel, 
and the direction of the light into the rooms 
may be controlled. The health suite includes 
a waiting room, a main health room, and a 
toilet. An exit from the room leads to an 
enclosed concrete terrace where an entire 
class may receive the benefits of sunshine and 
yet be within the limits of the building. The 
rooms are completely equipped for dental and 
general physical examinations so that a thor- 
oughly modern school health program may be 
carried on. 

The classrooms are provided with movable 
desks and posture chairs, metal wardrobes 
for pupils’ clothing, recessed metal cabinets 
for book storage, and metal cabinets for 
teachers’ clothing and supplies. Additional 
book storage is provided by shelves built into 
the unused space directly over the wardrobes. 
Each classroom has a unit ventilator under 
one window, with supplementary direct radia- 
tion under the other windows, all automati- 
cally controlled. Positive ventilation is ob- 
tained by a central fan on the roof, controlled 
by a switch in the boiler room. The walls 
ind ceilings are a light cream, with walnut- 
cream trim to match the school furniture. 

The corridor is effectively lighted by means 
of well-placed skylights which obviate the 
necessity of artificial lighting. All radiators 
are recessed and no projections are found in 
the corridors. A large, central storage room 
is provided on the main floor, with metal 
shelves for books and supplies. 

The building is erected of light-cream 
impervious brick, with a steel frame and 
steel joists, and concrete structural floors. 
Wherever possible, fire-resisting materials have 
been utilized. In each of the entrance vesti- 
bules rubber-link floor mats cover the entire 
area of the terrazzo flooring. 

The plumbing throughout is of the heavy- 
duty school type, with self-closing faucets and 
water-saving toilet flushing valves. The 
electric lights are provided with multiple 
switches to permit economical daylight use. 

The building is heated by means of vacuum- 
steam, provided by an oil-burning steel boiler. 
Each of the classrooms has automatic tempera- 
ture control. 

The school is situated on an ample site, 
with play areas to the sides and rear. A 
wrought-iron fence on the front and chain- 
link fence at the sides and rear are provided. 
The building cost $105,000 complete, including 
the fees, equipment, grading, shrubbery, and 
fencing. 
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( ILTERING through the minds of youth are 

C dreams of pets and professions +‘ 
els and athletics . . . 

the dreams of youth... 


, airplane mod- 
vacations and vocations. . 


Modern educators are accepting the challenge to direct 
their pupils into channels of activity compatible with 
their indicated abilities and interests. 

Guidance programs, however, cannot be constructed 
from mere scholastic records. Nor is it practical to 
guide hundreds of pupils from an assortment of facts 
maintained in as many as six different records, located 
in as many offices. , 


The need has now become acute for complete pupil 
history data, that may be gathered into a single record 
. and quickly analyzed. 

Remington Rand has developed just such a record... the 
Kardex Visible Pupil History Record. In this one record 
may be maintained every essential factor that must be 
known to develop good child guidance programs. 

The Remington Rand man in your area will match his 
time against yours to discuss Kardex Pupil Records. 
Get in touch with him or write us today. 


School Department - Systems Division 


REMINGTON BAND INC. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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(A typical installation of Model “SR-W“” SANI-DRI) 


SCHOOL USERS OF 


SANI-DRI 
SAY IT BETTER THAN WE CAN — 


“As a result of our satisfaction with the hair driers, Sani-Dri Hand Driers were 
installed in the washrooms of the Greenway Building. We were so pleased with 
their work that we have since installed them throughout the district in all our 
consolidated schools, including the new junior high at Calumet. 


“They are economical, sanitary and efficient, doing away with the rubbish and 
unsightliness of paper towels. We feel them to be absolutely indispensable to a 


modernly equipped building.” 


Independent School District No. 2 
Office: Coleraine, Minn. 


Illustrated literature gladly sent upon request. 


Dependable Since 1897 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Sani-Dri Division 
NORTH CHICAGO 


541 School Street 
ILLINOIS 


Porcelain Enameling — ‘Sani’ Food and Drink Equipment — “‘Sani-Dri’’ 
Electric Hand and Hair Driers—— Machine Work — Plating 





SUCCESSFUL SPEECH 
CORRECTION 


(Concluded from page 27) 
private student conferences, and the re- 
mainder of the day is given over to con- 
ferences with parents or teachers. 

Of the 13 periods of work in a day, four 
are given over entirely to individual in- 
struction, and nine to group work. There 
are from five to eight children in a group; 
each child attends the clinic twice each 
week, on alternate days. The groups are 
organized according to type of difficulty. 
Thus, a group may come from several 
different rooms. Each pupil knows when 
he is due for instruction at the clinic, and 
is automatically excused from any class in 
which he may be enrolled at the time. 


As correction of any case is completed, 
the pupil is excused from the clinic. As 
groups grow smaller they are combined, 
making room for additional groups, or for 
special individual work. It will be noted 
that, according to the time allotment and 
methods of instruction, it is possible to 
accept many more children into the clinic 
than might be supposed. Last year’s record 
shows that slightly more than 200 cases of 
some form of speech defect passed through 
the clinic. 


Parent Conferences 


In the author’s first article, the state- 
ment was made that “If home cooperation 
is lacking, the correction of a speech de- 
fect often becomes impossible.” 


This is 
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found to be of such importance that one 
day in each week is considered necessary 
for conferences. Written requests are sent 
out, asking that the parent come to the 
clinic for a conference. Each parent is 
advised that he may choose a forenoon or 
afternoon hour, to suit his convenience. 
Little difficulty is experienced in getting 
the parents to come to these conferences; 
sometimes both parents come, and some- 
times relatives also ask to sit in. These 
conferences amount to parent education 
as to their part in cooperation with the 
clinic. Parents return again and again as 
requested to witness the progress of a child 
in his corrective treatment and to adjust 
the home help to the improving situation. 
In the rare occasions where parents can- 
not or do not come to the clinic for con- 
ference, arrangements are made through 
the child, or by telephone, for the teacher 
to call at the homes. 


— _— * ———— 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEETS IN DEL MONTE 


Problems of efficient 


THE 
PUBLIC 


and economical school 
administration were considered by some 250 
members of the California Public School Busi- 
ness Officials Association at their three-day con- 
vention, held in the Hotel Del Monte, in Del 
Monte, Calif. Welcomed by Mayor McMenamin 
and Supt. J. R. Croad, of Monterey elementary 
schools, the school officials, representing business 
administrators from metropolitan districts as well 
as superintendents from smaller areas, turned 
their attention to administrative problems. 

Among the problems taken up were federal 
social security benefits to school systems; stand- 
ardization of specifications and bids for school 
supplies; and regulation of student-body funds. 
The speakers at the opening session included Dr 
Walter Dexter, state superintendent; Dr. C. W 
Pierce, of the California Trustees’ Association; 
and Roy Cloud. 

The Utilities Committee, through its chairman, 
Mr. C. L. Suffield, presented a report on rate 
adjustments in utilities, in which it was con- 
tended that the schools are entitled to special 
rates from its partners, the utility companies. The 
committee recommended that the program for 
utility cost reductions be continued, that the rail- 
road commission and the utilities be reminded 
continuously that the schools are entitled to re- 
ductions of utilities costs, and that the competing 
systems of utility operation must be compared 
and evaluated 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. Henry S. TAamsBityn has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Plainville, Conn 

@ The school board at North Brookfield, Mass., has re- 
organized with Raymonp F. Toucas as president, and 
Frep J. GRABERT as secretary. 

@ Dr. J. D. Atway has been elected president of the 
board of education at Aberdeen, S. Dak 


@ Mr. Wittiam S. Dyur, vice-president of the board 
of education at Fond du Lac, Wis., died suddenly on 
March 17. Mr. Dyhr who had served on the board for 15 


years, was re-elected in 1938. He had been nominated for 
re-election at the March primary 

@ Mr. Henry H. Jesens has been elected president of 
the school board at Davenport, Iowa 

@ Mr. S. G. Rickarp and Dr. Harry E 
new members of the school board at Ottumwa, Iowa. They 
were elected to succeed Frank C. Raney and Eugene 
Wulfekuhler, both of whom have retired after services of 
six to fourteen years on the board 

@ The school board at Marblehead. Mass 
ized with the re-election of Mr. W GERRY 
president, and CHEesTeR PARKER as secretary. Mrs 
Lotte Roaps is the new member of the board 
@ The school board at Stoneham, Mass., has elected 
Everett C. Hunt as president, and RatpH PatcH 4 
vice-president 

@ The school board at Las Cruces, N. Mex., has reor- 
ganized with the election of Wayne C. WHatTLey 4s 
president; Ira W. Petrecrew as vice-president; and Don 
HAMILL as secretary. 
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HOW TO GET DOUBLE-DUTY 
FROM YOUR SCIENCE CLASSROOMS 


Now you can equip a classroom to do double-duty 
adequate facilities for teaching more than one science at a price within 
the limits of the modest equipment budget. 
the problem of inadequate experimental facilities can now equip with 
new Hamilton All-Purpose Equipment and have a complete laboratory 
that may be used for teaching Chemistry, Physics, Biology, General 
. or any combination of these subjects. As a 
result the laboratory need not stand idle; subjects can be scheduled so 


Science, or Agriculture . . 





By simplifying designs and making units 
on a quantity production basis, instead of 
specially for each school, the Hamilton 
All-Purpose Equipment can be shipped in 
one week at a new low cost to you with 
minimum installation expense. Send in 
the coupon for details. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CONSIDERS RETARDATION 
AND PROMOTION 


(Concluded from page 31) 


2. The promotion of pupils shall be treated as 
individual cases. 

3. Minimum achievement standards, although 
significant, shall not be the sole determining fac- 
tor in promotion. 

4. Mental, physical, social, and emotional ma- 
turity shall be balanced against the pupil’s 
achievement in determining whether or not to 
promote him. Where will he achieve the optimum 
adjustment ? 

5. More retentions will possibly occur in the 
first grade than any other grade due to the prob- 
lem of maturation. Usually, the pupil will be 
properly placed for his optimum adjustment 
when he reaches the fourth or fifth grades. Rarely 
is he to be retained thereafter. 

6. The same underlying principles of promo- 
tion apply to passing and failing in all grades of 
the school system. Therefore, pupils are not to be 
failed in “subjects” in junior and senior high 
school solely on an achievement basis. 

7. The promotion or failure of any pupil is 
the primary responsibility of the teacher, but the 
approval of the principal or supervisor shall be 
necessary before failing any pupil. 

8. The teacher retaining a pupil shall attach 
to his permanent record card a note explaining 
the reasons for retention. 

9. A careful check shall be made each year of 
the progress made by pupils retained. 

10. Any policy may be revised as experience 
and research indicate improvements. 


WITHOUT REGRETS! 


(Continued from page 28) 


the board sat on me, I promptly went home 
and told my wife I would resign the next day, 
but always changed my mind before morning. 
After all, a job was a job even in those days, 





... to provide 


You who are faced with 


YOU GET 
THESE FEATURES 


All-Day Use 


Quality Construction 


Lower Prices 
One Week Delivery 


Easy Installation 


Name 
Position 


and Chamberlain was not afraid to compromise. 
Neither was I. I got the compromise habit on 
that job, and it has stood beside me ever since. 
Proof of the theory of identical elements, how- 
ever, is the fact that I could never learn to 
compromise with my wife. She isn’t the type. 

The vacations of a school administrator are 
very pleasant, especially when one gets twelve 
salary checks each year. I pretended to be very 
busy in the summer months, closing and opening 
the schools for weeks on end. I spent the sum- 
mers in summer school playing golf, at home 
reading or just loafing, fishing, and visiting. All 
the time I loudly advocated the twelve-month 
school year, but I didn’t really want it. Nine or 
ten months were enough. 

I found very early that it pays to show a 
keen interest in the curriculum. Getting a man 
from the state university to stir up the teachers 
is the best of administrative policies. As long 
as they are arguing with each other they will let 
you alone; in fact, they will forget all about you. 
Constructing a curriculum is not only a con- 
tinuous problem; it is one of the finest examples 
of “confused inertia” on record. If the school 
system is large enough, it is well to have a buffer 
official between yourself and the teachers; pref- 
erably a young man who is physically strong 
and mentally wobbly. Let him try out everything 
that has ever been proposed anywhere and de- 
vote your time to planning a new building for 
the fifth ward. 

Every administrator should say somewhere in 
all his speeches that “the teachers are doing the 
real work of the schools.” This is one of the 
phrases which is no longer original, but it goes 
over big, and the best thing about it is that it 
is perhaps one of the few statements a superin- 
tendent could honestly make under oath in a 
courtroom. 


How to Assume Responsibility 


“Lines of responsibility” and “staff and line 
offices” are also considered good form. An ad- 


Address 
City end State 


87 





TYPICAL ALL-PURPOSE 2-STUDENT TABLE 


as to use the laboratory as many periods a 
day as is necessary. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSSSSHESEESEEESEEESESESSE ETE E ESSE ESeEeEe 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Send me full details on the new double-duty, low cost All-Purpose 
Science Equipment. 


WISCONSIN 


ASBJ-5-41 


ministrator who has thoroughly mastered the 
compromise technique has nothing to fear from 
assuming full responsibility for everything the 
teacher does in every classroom. He can even 
turn most events into good account for himself 
if he is a bit clever. Let us suppose an example. 
Miss So-and-So uses corporal punishment on the 
small son of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. Express your 
sorrow to the bereaved parents and promise to 
reprimand the offending teacher. Then tell Miss 
So-and-So that she did exactly the right thing, 
but that the board has a rule against it (shaking 
your head sadly to show what you think of the 
rule) and the thing will soon blow over. Miss 
So-and-So will be more careful in the future 
and she will defend you to the last ditch. Better 
yet, let the principal handle the whole thing; 
that’s what he’s there for. 

The administrator should be a big, powerful- 
looking man, with pursed lips, an expansive but 
reserved smile; an open-faced man, but above all 
a man with a firm-looking chin. Some of these 
physical characteristics can be developed by 
special operations or by careful exercises, but if 
not it is well to stay out of administration. The 
beard and mustache are no longer considered 
desirable, but there should be a few gray hairs, 
and a deceptive appearance of judicial calmness 
on all occasions. Until we get over the vogue of 
the businessman superintendent, administrators 
should avoid appearing at the office in overalls. 

Budgets are instruments of great value to the 
administrator. If you can get the board to let 
you draw up the budget, give the whole job 
to one of your subordinates and forget about it 
until the day of reckoning. Then present it to 
the board with a flourish, as the best job that 
could possibly be done. As the board begins to 
slash, they will treat your recommendations with 
the greatest respect, for they will be certain you 
have spent hours brooding over how many new 
maps the Washington School can get along with- 
out. On the other hand, if you know all the de- 
tails down to the last piece of chalk, they will be 
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EYE STRAIN ee 


CLEAR 


CONSERVING AMERICAN EYESIGHT 
in the SCHOOLROOM! 


Clear, distinct writing protects precious vision during forma- 
tive years. That's why educational and school health authori- 
ties specify more AUTOMATIC Pencil Sharpener equipment 


each year. Eye strain (especially after illness) can result in 


permanent vision defects. 


Automatic CUTTERS are Designed For Service 
Most schools choose AUTOMATIC Sharpeners because the 
cutters are ground to a razor edge and shaped by a special 
milling under-cut to approach the wood at just the right trim- 
They don’t scrape. They CUT! 


ming angle. 





SEND FOR THIS BUYING GUIDE > 


See this helpful catalog. Over 20 dif- 
ferent models and styles of finish for 


pencils, 


— Audlomailic PENCIL SHARPENE 


suspicious at once and everything you have pro- 
posed will be challenged. 


Following Good Advice 

This brings me to my third and almost my last 
administrative job. When I went back to this 
town a few years ago, an ex-board member told 
me they were still building on the foundations 
I had laid. This had a pleasing sound but I 
wasn’t as sure about the foundations as he 
seemed to be. Then I remembered that after a 
few years in this town I had had a chat with 
two of the board members separately and pri- 
vately. One of them said, “Adams, you’re spend- 
ing money like a drunken sailor. We’ve got to 
economize.” The other one argued: “Adams, the 
school system is at least two years behind where 
it should be. Put in supplies and equipment, raise 
salaries, do everything you can to put us to the 
front. Lord knows how much longer we will have 
money to spend.” The rest of the board said 
nothing, so I promptly followed the second man’s 
advice. Before the opposition could organize, I 
had resigned to seize a larger opportunity, and 
left everything behind me, even the foundations. 

“Hairbreadth Harry” was the hero of a comic 
strip not long ago. The real Hairbreadth Harry 
must be a superintendent of schools somewhere. 


THE POSITION OF PRINCI- 
PAL’S SECRETARY IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF 
THE SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 58) 


A Manual of Office Routine 


After the secretary has had time to become 
thoroughly familiar with the many aspects of 
her position, it is always a foresighted proce- 
dure to put down in writing all the many 
duties which she performs, when to do certain 


things, where various items can be located — 
all in a manual of office instructions. This is 
a helpful instrument in event the secretary 
is absent any length of time and a substitute 
comes in to do her work. The recording of 
changes and refinements of procedures is itself 
considerable inducement to growth. 

The above-mentioned suggestions seem to 
be mere trivia when one looks at the great 
mass of details which center in the office of 
the high school principal’s secretary. How- 
ever, they are not cited as the most important 
tasks of the secretary. Rather they are sug- 
gestions to foster other helpful hints in the 
mind of the secretary as she looks over the 
ways in which she can help to increase the 
efficiency of her office. There are many ways 
in which a secretary can save herself time and 
increase the quality of her work if she is only 
ingenious enough to be ever watchful of the 
opportunities to use such devices. 


IV. An Intermediary Officer 


The secretary’s position cannot, of course, 
be standardized. It will of necessity be largely 
indigenous to the local school. The manner in 
which the principal works as an executive, 
the strands of responsibility which have 
become attached to the position through 
tradition within the school, and the personal 
equation of the incumbent will establish 
definite limits to what the position may be- 
come. Yet it can be a very pleasant position, 
and one which holds a certain amount of honor 
and respect. The secretary is more than a 
clerk or a stenographer. She is an _ inter- 


every school need and budget — in- 
cluding special machines for Ditto 
Kindergarten 
Drafting and Art Classes,Catalog 151 












The CHICAGO 
Model 


Most popular low 
priced model for 
standard size pen- 
cils. 


pencils, and 


DIVISION OF SPENGLER LOOMIS 
MFG. CO. + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mediary officer representing her employer to 
the public and to those who work around him. 
She should be constantly alert to ways in 
which to give further assistance to the prin- 
cipal. A position such as hers is a challenge 
to anyone with an ambition to be of useful 
service. A secretary to the principal of a 
modern high school has an important place in 
the institution. The prestige of the position 
can be greatly improved. To do so the secre- 
tary must transcend the boundaries of neces- 
sary routine without neglecting any of it. 
Beyond the accepted fragments of responsi- 
bility, she must make her own position. 
Though her service must be in line with 
the leadership of her superior officer, the 
extension of her service to the school as a 
whole need only be limited by her personal 
qualities. 





@ Rit W. Cummincs, of Lambert, Mont., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Plains 

@ Supt. N. J. Bowres, of Kingston, Mich., 
re-elected for a fourth term 

@ Supt. W. W. Coy, of Fort Recovery, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. CLAyTon Strincer, of Beverly, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ G. E. T. Kittet, superintendent of schools at Maren- 
go, Ohio, has been re-elected for another year. 

@ Jess Vacur. of Hays, Kans.. has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Norton. He succeeds Dean Gilley. 
@0O. W. Fox has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools at Duenweg, Mo. 

@ J. A. SuHimonex, of Oakdale, Neb 
superintendent of schools at Howells 
e@ Supt. H. E. Zuser, of Struthers, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. Georce A. Bowman, of Lakewood, Ohio., has 


has been 


has been elected 


been elected superintendent of schools at Youngstown. He 
succeeds Pliny H. Powers. 

@ Supr. B. C. Berc, of Newton, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for his twenty-first term 
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MODERN SCHOOL ESSENTIALS FOR | 
DOUBLE PROTECTION OF BOTH PERSONNEL 
AND BLACKBOARD EQUIPMENT 


AN - DU - SEPTIC DUSTLESS 


WHITE CRAYON 


These finest quality Gold Medal White Black- 
board Crayons are entirely free from irritating 


dust and other gritty particles. Now available | 
by the gross in quarter - gross packs as shown. 


® REGISTERED U.S.PAT. OFFICE 
—7 


y BLACKBOARD 4 
B CRAYON 7 


COPYRIGHT 1940 by SENECA FALLS RULE 4 BLOCK CO, INC. 
Seneca Falls, n.¥% 


AN-DU-SEPTIC, DUSTLESS, 
NON-POISONOUS 


COLORED CRAYON 


New, improved, assorted-color Gold Medal 
Crayons now dust-free, grit-free and certified 
to be non-poisonous and non-injurious. As 
positively safe to use as they are effective. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
++ +SENT ON REQUEST --- 


THE SENECA FALLS RULE & BLOCK CO., INC. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


GUY D. HILLS & PHILIP SERLING 
TRUSTEES IN RE-ORGANIZATION UNDER CHANDLER ACT 


RULER MAKERS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


Other Gold Medal Products famous ; 
for dependability and high quality SUM 


ce iaucd Cayen Aue EL e BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Water Colors, Tempera Colors, A1 East 42nd Street 


Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material 
and Shaw Finger Paint. New York, N. ve 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 








Student Morale 


Insure greater student efficiency and comfort by 
installing Arlington seating. Its mobility permits 
arranging in any “Wy for the best light diffusion, 
conserving eyesight. Its graceful contours give char- 
acter and refinement to class rooms and study rooms. 
Seats are built under specifications approved by the 
best authorities. 


Also manufacturers of Auditorium and 
Assembly Room Seating of all kinds. 
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Full-Time 


Service 


Your new school build- 
ings will undoubtedly 

be pressed into full- 

time service upon | 

completion. Equipment 
must contribute its 
share to the orderly organ- 
ization of classes. Let the KIM 
BALL CO. and their engineers help 
solve your problem in the laboratories 
and vocational departments. 
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No. 100 
Send today for complete catalog and prices 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 
THE Dept. A 


Write for our 
complete catalog Y 


& 
ors 


He Laboratory and Vocational New York Sales Offices: 


s 124 Ancon Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
W W Kj 0 Furniture Division Phone Peiham 0257 
re- . . . 306 S. Wabash Ave. New England Sales Office: 
hi " 22! Columbus Ave. 
Established 1857 Chicage, tl. Boston, Mass. 
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THE PURCHASE AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF TEXTBOOKS 
AND SUPPLIES 
(Concluded from page 46) 
in the school is available. When a principal 
returns books to the central office, he uses a 
Textbook Shipping Invoice which is receipted 
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PERMANENT BOOK INVENTORY RECORD 












Name of Book Eleon-Gray Pre-Priner 
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SEPT. 1. 1938 


INVENTORY 


SEPT. 1. 1939 


INVENTORY 


FIG.10 


A record of individual books and a complete 
book inventory are necessary. 
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ness. 


knew theirs. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


and returned to him. (Fig. 10, Permanent 
Book Inventory Record.) 

All textbook orders are shipped to the 
schools at the same time as are the supplies, 


about ten days before the opening of school. 


The principal then issues them to each teacher. 


Records are kept on 4 by 6-in. cards of all 
books issued to a teacher and she signs her 
initials as a receipt for them. If she returns 
some books, she is credited for them and the 
principal receipts the card by signing his 
initials. The cards are always up to date. The 
white copy is the principal’s record and the 
buff copy is for the teacher. (Fig. 11, Record 
of Books Loaned.) 

It is surprising how supplies and textbooks 
can be put away on closet shelves and for- 
gotten. It is easier to order an additional 
supply than to look for what is on hand. 

For example, when a school has an enroll- 
ment of 85 in the fifth grade, the permanent 
textbook record shows that the principal 
has received 90 history books. If an order 
for fifteen more comes in, a question is 
raised immediately as to the reason for ask- 
ing fifteen added copies. When attention is 
called to the fact that the school has all the 
books needed, the missing books are usually 
found. 

Considerable savings have been effected 
in the cost of supplies and textbooks since 
the system has been in use. The textbook loss 
during the past five years has béen less than 
100, out of 33,400 books in use each year 
Every need, if justified. is met when there 
is money to provide it. No request is refused 
without an investigation as to its merits. 

If there is any point to this discussion it is, 
“Consult the Record.” The records are easy 


Walrus 


at Muscatine 


Muscatine’s fine new school didn’t ‘just 
happen’. The architects knew their busi- 
Members of the Board of Education 
The careful planning and 
serious investigation of all phases of the 
work had to precede actual construction 
and equipment. 


Walrus, therefore, is proud on two counts— 
first to have installations in such a fine new 
school—second, because Walrus was selec- 
ted only after careful investiga- 
tion for quality of workmanship, 
practical designs, long experi- 
ence, and a record of depend- 
ability and cooperative service. 
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to keep, they stand for themselves and prevent 
many arguments. Teachers feel they have an 
opportunity to help in selecting the type of 
supplies they use. There has developed on 
the part of the personnel a consciousness as 
to the cost, value, and care of school supplies 
and books 


* 


ANNOUNCE JANITOR-ENGINEER 
SCHOOLS 

4 The fifteenth janitor-engineer schools for Kan- 
sas will be held June 2 to 6, in Kansas City; 
June 9 to 13 in Wichita; and June 16 to 20 in 
Hays. 

Complete information may be 
writing to Mr. C. M 
schools, Topeka, Kans. 

4 Arrangements have been made for a three-day 
training school for janitors, custodians, and en- 
gineers, to be held in Crookston, Minn., June 5 
to 7. L. O. Thompson, of Los Angeles, will be in 
charge, and a fee of $1.50 will be required of each 
custodian. There will be discussions on a variety 
of problems, including care and operation of 
boilers, care of buildings, grounds, and shrubbery. 

4 The University of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, 
has announced the annual short course for en- 
gineers and school custodians, to be held June 
16 to 20, under the direction of the General 
Extension Division of the University. 

The classes will be in charge of a staff headed 
by Richard R. Price, director of the University 
Extension Division. 

4 Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, has announced its third annual short 
course for janitors and school-building service 
employees, to be held June 23 to 27, under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Linn. 

The course will be open to persons employed 
in school-building service, including superintend- 
ents, supervisors, chief engineers, and head 
custodians. 


obtained by 
Miller, director of the 
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SMUDGEPROOF WAINSCOTING of Armstrong’s No. 735 
Pine Linowall helps cut the cost of maintenance in the gym- 
nasium of Dewey School, Evanston, Ill. Linowall is wash- 
able; and its resilience makes it resistant to chipping and 
denting. You will find complete information on Linowall in 
“Modern Walls for Modern Buildings.’’ Send for your copy. 


TELLING THE PUBLIC 
(Concluded from page 18) 
and the actual writing of educational talks 
must be done by the schools. 

However, this does not mean that radio 
programs cannot be produced successfully. 
They can and they should because the 
inveterate radio listeners cannot be neg- 
lected. And the work of preparation can 
be kept down as much as possible. For 
instance, choruses that have been trained 
for school entertainments can sing the 
same music on the air. A_ progressive 
teacher can use a pupil radio forum in 
regular classwork so that all the pupils 
learn from the project. It may even be 
possible, if he is sure of having a different 
audience, for the superintendent to repeat 
his favorite graduation speech on the air. 

Whenever feasible, school publicity 
should be the responsibility of someone 
who is paid for directing it. But whether 
done by a professional or an amateur, 
public-relations work should be given a 
generous amount of time and attention be- 
cause it vitally affects the school program. 


THE MERIT PLAN IN SCHOOL- 
PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
(Concluded from page 24) 
ing the standards, the aims, and the values 

of the school-personnel program. 

Several important elements in school- 
personnel administration depend wholly or 
in part on state law and state leadership. 
Among these are certification, tenure, and 
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Y using Linowall, any school 

can have walls that are sani- 
tary and work-saving. This lino- 
leum-like material has a smooth 
surface, free of cracks that collect 
dirt and germs. Being flexible, it 
can be streamlined around inside 
and outside corners, thus elimi- 
nating hard-to-get-at places. 
Simple soap-and-water washing 
keeps it fresh and hygienic. 

Linowall offers exceptional 
wall beauty, too! Pastel plain 
colors, wood effects, and marble 
patterns are available to go with 
any interior scheme—in any school area. With 
properly waterproofed seams, Linowall can 
also be used in kitchens and similar areas. 

Linowall’s durability is another feature that 
you will like. It resists denting and chipping. 
The rich colors run right through to the fabric 
backing so they can’t wear off. 

Yet, with all its advantages, Linowall costs 
only about half as much as other perma- 
nent materials! Get the complete 
story now. Write today to Armstrong ‘4 y 
Cork Company, Floor Division, \4 A) 
1221 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. ag 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 








retirement. Salary groups are also a matte: 
of state policy in some areas. We can ex- 
pect school-personnel departments in local 
communities to develop much closer co- 
operation with state agencies than has 
been typical for local civil service agencies. 
This will be especially true of the smaller 
school systems. 

Some of the great cities already are 
making educational history in getting per- 
sonnel programs started. Detroit and Los 
Angeles have personnel departments that 
serve both the teaching and nonteaching 
employees of the schools. A new depart- 
ment of this comprehensive type has been 
started in St. Louis. San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh have developed broad-scale per- 
sonnel programs affecting the teaching 
staff. Competitive selection procedures are 
being used in several other large cities. 

In some communities the barrier to bet- 
ter personnel administration in schools is 
the local tradition that the school-board 
members can pick the school employees. 
Or it may be the fact that the superin- 
tendent of schools is so busy with many 
pressing matters that he does not give 
enough time to personnel. There are other 
barriers. But all of them can be overcome, 
in time, if the school people themselves 
become enough in earnest in wanting to 
see school-personnel administration based 
on merit. Public opinion can be enlisted 
when it is shown that a sound personnel 
program means a better school program 
for the children. 


School administration as a whole will 





take a great step forward, when it develops 
plans for dealing with the school staff to 
recognize the individual worth of each em- 
ployee and to help each one develop his 
best abilities in the service of the schools. 
One student of school administration has 
said, ““The administrator does his greatest 
work with persons.’’* When school admin- 
istrators in general recognize their work 
with persons as the most important part 
of their entire administrative responsibil- 
ity, there will be less basis for suggestions 
that outside agencies take over the selec- 
tion of school employees. And, what is 
more important, the school personnel will 
be better equipped to do the great work 
of public education. 


Strayer, George D., ‘Creative Administration,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 27:1-5; September, 1925. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S CREED 


(Concluded from page 40) 
process toward studying situations instead of 
studying about situations. 

9. I shall attempt to get the pupils to look 
earnestly upon school as a pleasant institu- 
tion wherein they can find happiness and joy 
in interesting and constructive work. 

10. I shall so plan in order to give pupils 
opportunity for practice in character devel- 
opment. 

11. I shall never let a day pass that I do 
not explicitly take care to do some pupil 
guidance toward that elusive goal of fullest 
living. 

12. I shall earnestly seek to establish the 
truth that no honest labor is too insignificant 
to command a profound and rightful respect. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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faces. 


Let us send you data on the complete 


Rundle-Spence line of Drinking Fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. 





eat 
Personal News of School 
Officials 
ne ee nse nee ne 


@ The school board at Ottumwa, Iowa, has elected W 
H. McEtroy as president, and Dr. G. W. Lorerke as 
vice-president. 

@ The school board at Southboro 
with the election of Witt1am N 
James STOCKWELL as secretary. 

@ Mr. Norman Ne tson has been elected president of 
the board of education at Decorah, lowa 

@ The school board at Creston, Iowa, has elected 
Wrus G. Royce as president, and Harry STRUNCE as 
vice-president. 

@ Mrs. Mina Wotrorp has been elected president of the 
school board at Shenandoah, Iowa 

@ Mr. Rosert M. Gacraw has been elected president of 
the board of education at Carlsbad, N. Mex 

@ The board of education at Dubuque, lowa, has reor- 
ganized with the election of James GroNEN as president, 
and Dr. E. J. RYAN as vice-president. 

@ The board of education at Davenport, Iowa, has re- 
organized with the election of Henry H. Jepens as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. ANNE S. RENDLEMAN as vice-president 

@ Mr. JoHn Brunke has been elected president of the 
township school board at Freesoil, Mich 

@ Mr. G. M. Lawrence has been elected president of 
the school board of Hooksett, N. H. Mrs. Rena B. Watson 
has been named clerk. 

@ The school board at Jonesboro, Ark., has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. H. H. McApams as president 
Dr. W. C. Overstreet as vice-president; and James Me 
CAULEY as secretary 

@ Dr. H. D. Worn has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Webster City, lowa 

@ Dr. R. E. Taper has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Marshalltown R. C. McCacut 
was renamed as vice-president 

@ Mr. Paut E. Weaver has been elected president of 
the school board at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Dr. M. ¢ 
Hennessy has been named vice-president 

@ Dr. Paut Henry has been elected president of the 
school board at Las Vegas, N. Mex 

@ Mr. Kart Hatt has been elected president of the 
school board at Cherokee, lowa 


Mass., has reorganized 
Davis as president, and 


lowa 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bombard dirt with this newly 
discovered liquid cleaning 
compound—not a soap 


} COLUMBIA AVENUE 
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Non -acid—non-caustic—non-abrasive 


OCTO-SOLVE IS SUPERIOR 


Two years of research have developed 
OCTO-SOLVE, the soapless, all pur- 
| pose liquid cleaning compound... 
| creates a heavy lather like a soap... 
cleans more efficiently and with great- 
er speed than any known cleaner . 
will not injure hands or finished sur- 


Write for free sample! 


BRULIN & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





@ The school board at Carroll, 
with the election of Carrott A. LANE as president 

@ Mr. Bert H. Futton has been elected president of 
the school board at Tinley Park, III 

@ Mr. Howarp M. Comstock has been elected president 
of the school board at Monroe, Mich 

@ Rev. S. B. Cuapman has been elected president of 
the school board at Raynham, Mass 


Iowa, has reorganized 


@ Mr. FRANK Batpwinxn, Mr. M. E. Spencer, and 

Dr. C. A. WALKER have been elected as new members 
of the board of education at Concordia, Kans. Each 
member will serve a four-year term, beginning with 
August 1, 1941. 


@ The school board at Byfield 
with the election of Epwarp 

ROBERT DAVENPORT as secretary 
@ Mr. J. H. AttMan has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Hot Springs, Ark. D. O. Sims 
was named secretary 

@ Miss Dororny GAINer, treasurer of the board of 
education at Newport, Ky., died at her home on March 
18. Miss Gainer was also secretary to Supt. A. D. Owens 
@ Dr. ArcHIBALD CarpLe has been re-elected as pres 
ident of the board of education at Burlington, Iowa 

@ Mr. Roy L. Gray has been elected president of the 
board of education at Fort Madison, lowa 

@ Mr. Joun P. Kerrey has been elected president of 
the board of education at Iowa City, Iowa 

@ Mr. Brake Wittis has been elected president of the 
board at Perry, lowa 

@ The school board at Orting, Wash., has reorganized 
with the election of JoHN MEEK as president, and 
J. Apter as clerk. Mrs. D. Gatnes is a new member 
of the board. 

@ Mr. R. L. Cannoy has been elected president of the 
school board at Rembrandt, Iowa. 

@ Mr. W. H. Merxker has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Ames, Iowa. Dr. O. L. THor 
BURN and Wittt1Am G. Murray are the new members 
of the board. 

@ Mr. Henry BEERMAN has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Guttenberg, Iowa. 

@ The school board at North Reading, Mass., has re 
organized with the election of Epwarp D. PARKER as 
president, and Mrs. E. Erner Littie as secretary 

@ Norton, Mass. The school board has reorganized with 
the election of ARTHUR VALENTINE as president, and 
Mrs. Heten GAVIN as secretary 

@ Mr. Wirirrep M. Hamre has been elected president 
of the school board at Bristol, R. I. 


Mass., has reorganized 
KELLY as president, and 


@ Mrs. Frora W. Penney has been appointed acting 
clerk of the school board at Oklahoma City, Okla. Mrs. 
Penney was formerly assistant clerk, serving under Mr. 
J. G. Stearley, who resigned 

@ The Douglas-Uxbridge union school board, at East 
Douglas, Mass has reorganized with the election of 
CHARLES LYNCH as president, and Mrs. W. R. Carrick 
as secretary 

@ Mr. Kart Hatt has been elected 
school board at Cherokee, Iowa 

@ Howarp Comstock has been elected president of 
the school board at Monroe, Mich. He succeeds Daniel 
Hasley, who had been a member of the board for 25 years, 
and president for 10 years. 

@ J. H. Hawkins, of Marietta, Ga., has been re-elected 
as president of the board of education. 

@ Mr. Henry E. Hackman has been re-elected as 
president of the La Salle—Peru township high school board 
at La Salle, Ill. Miss Kathryn Keegan was re-elected 
as secretary. 

@ The school board at 
Epwin C. WINSLOW as 
BABBITT as clerk. 

@ Supt. M. B. Leavencoop, of Lake Park, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for another term. 


president of the 


Fairhaven, Mass., has elected 
president, and Frank M 


@ Evmer Parks, of Pomeroy, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Paullina. He succeeds 
B. H. Toay. 

@ Supt. E. D. Batrp, of Sutherland, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. L. Marston, of Soldier, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Herpert ENGELBRECHT, of Waverly, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Nevada 

@ Supt. Ursan Harkin, of Edgewood, Iowa, has been 


re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. WALTER Jantz, of Grafton 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. Ray A. Younc, of Mason, Oh 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. G. Lovejoy, of Nashua, N. H 
re-elected for another year 

@ Joun H. Loncstreet has been elected 

of schools at Caledonia, Minn 


Ohio, has been 
has been re- 
has been 


perintendent 


@ Supt. Lestre Green, of Hopkins, Mic! has been 
re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. W. E. Matruews, of Independence, Mo., has 


been re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. D. J. Norton, of Hayfield, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 
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SOLAR RECEPTACLES 


Guardians of Cleanliness 


In WASHROOMS, CAFETERIAS, LABORATORIES — and 
throughout the entire school — Solar Self-Closing Receptacles help 
you to keep every room neat, clean and tidy. The swinging top opens 
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WAYS TO LOWER 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


PATCH — WITH SPEEDCRETE 


Unexcelled for patching or resurface work. Quick and easy 
application. Mixes with water only. Bonds perfectly to 
original surface. More resistant to wear than cement. Can 
be painted. 


SEAL — WITH RESISTO-SEAL 


A clear, transparent, lustrous Bakelite product for brush or 
mop application. Nothing better for gym floors and equip- 
ment, desks, etc. Tough, elastic, durable. High resistance 
to washing solutions. Won’t rubber burn. 


ENAMEL — WITH CONCRETONE 


A new, synthetic, porcelain-like enamel. Covers 50% more 
area solidly in one coat. Great resistance to wear by abra- 
sion and strong washing solutions. 8 attractive colors. 


WAX — WITH CRYSTAL ROCK 


A well balanced, self-polishing wax for all types of floors. 
Drys quickly. Hard, clear and tough. Nen-dliseery. Pro- 
vides exceptional wearing surface. High water resistance. 


Test these labor and money savers on your own floors. 
Check and send coupon for FREE SAMPLES NOW. 


THE UPCO COMPANY 


at a touch to receive ali kinds of discarded waste and confine it — 











: 4810 Lexington Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
away from view. SSSCHHHHSELECE ESSERE EEE SEETHER SEER HEHE EERE EEE SEREREREREEE HEHEHE T EERE EERE HERR ERE eRe ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeES 
You should have these attractive and durableSolars in your building. $ Gentlemen — () Please send me samples of all above products ; 

H Please send me samples checked below : 

Send today for free booklet and interesting prices. : Li (|@2 ee [| 4 : 

| § Name : 

SOLAR - STURGES MFG. CO. ||; ™” | 
Melrose Park Ilinois ; Address... H 
sc cccccccncccecssecccescecccccsccascscccccsess seeeeee pecbacovonenenqnensenncssonanesenssensenennensauneuecinininll 
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7 ate Specify MILLER 


East 


on of KEYLESS PADLOCKS 


ARRICK 
For over 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have 
of the been the choice of schools, colleges and industrial 
plants who demand THE BEST. Click or sight 
operating. Automatic locking. MASTER KEYED 





nt of IF DESIRED. UHandsome in appearance. De- 
Daniel pendable in operation. 
yout, RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, 
No. 36 by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp 
lected cadmium plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 
finish is chrome plated. No.3 finish all-steel hasp, 
ed as cadmium rust-proof. Natural color, laquered ™ 
ie face. All locks available in Master Key types at RED DOT No. 35 


slightly higher prices. We also manufacture a 
built-in type Locker Lock, plain and master keyed. 


-_ The J.B.MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
i’ 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 


lected 


LINE 


Send for sample 
of lock you are 
interested in. 

i, has 
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=“ | MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


ten —— PRACTICAL 


The frame of the 66 line is 14-gauge, 1’ x34” 
Beaded Rolled Channel Steel. 


Patterns may be furnished with ‘‘U"’ shaped 


S 


Ba 





bee 7 i ivi 

n DURABLE back leg or four individual legs. 
been . ECONOMICAL Furnished with steel back panel, steel or 
been ; — veneer seat panel, or upholstered seat and 


50 Different Models back if desired. 


A Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ndent ber in the legs, rails or drawer 


2 a I ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


~_ Manufactured by Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs. 


been THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY READING, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1897 


been 
» om Write for catalogue and price list. 


been 





28-42 W. 26th St. 























TOP COOKING 
ECONOMY TOO! 


The Vulcan Super Ra- 
dial-Fin top cuts top- 
cooking costs up to 20%! 
Scientifically - designed 
deep fins absorb the heat, 
spread it, store it up, giv- 
ing quicker, more eco- 
nomical service and a 
great deal more usable 
cooking surface. Every 
wanted heat is always 
available. Strong, non- 
sag construction assures 
long life. 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER FOR LESS 


THE NEW at oe 


Cooking equipment of every type 
including ranges, broilers, deep fat fryers, boke ovens 





School Board News 





¢ At Woburn, Mass., the school board got into 
a deadlock with the mayor of the city, at a 
recent meeting which lasted until 4:30 a.m. The 
mayor proposed a WPA school-lunch project, 
which was opposed by the board. In his capacity 
as chairman ex officio, he was able to block 
action contrary to his project. The mayor was 
finally beaten. 

@ Manistee, Mich. The public school system 
has received title from the state conservation de- 
partment, to two 40-acre pieces of land near the 
city, to be used as a school forest. Some planting 
will be done but the timber already there will 
offer opportunities for timber management. The 
forestry class will continue its work in the com- 
munity forest. 


PEEP INTO THIS over 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





Here’s another Vulcan exclusive—the new enamel-lined, 
double-decker oven! A big 26x28x15 all-purpose oven. 
Pans can be placed directly on the oven bottom 
where they cook perfectly without shifting. A solid rack 
divides this oversize oven into two evenly heated com- 
partments and doubles the cooking capacity on same 
gas consumption. 

Automatic oven heat control makes big fuel savings, 
drastically reduces meat shrinkage, yields as much as 14 
additional *s lb. servings from 50-lb. roasts. 

Thick insulation prevents heat waste, keeps kitchens 
cooler. Extra heavy oven door construction. 


It will pay you to investigate Vulcan 


equipment for new or modernized 
kitchens. 


Write for new catalog AB-3 


COOKING EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of units, all perfectly coordinated, 


all from one fully responsible source 


STAN DARD 


GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Aurora, Ill., New Orleans, Los Angeles 


4 Peoria, Ill. It is anticipated that a textbook 
rental system will be in operation in the schools, 
beginning next September. Attorney Walter Win- 
get, at the request of the school board, has asked 
the county circuit court for a dissolution of the 
five-year-old injunction against the board re- 
straining it from operating a rental plan and ap- 
propriating money for books. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
voted to provide free lunches for 4300 indigent 
children, from April 14 to the end of the school 
year, and to use the federal surplus foods during 
the trial period. The city has offered to provide 
a warehouse for the storage of the food materials 
to be used in school lunchrooms. 

4 Galesburg, Ill. The board of education has 
voted to undertake a survey to determine the 
need for vocational classes to aid the National 
Defense Program. If there appears to be a need 
for such a project, the board has indicated that 
it will cooperate in the operation of an adequate 
training program 
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¢ Worcester, Mass. Supt. Walter S. Young 
has submitted a proposal to the school heal 
calling for the introduction of the annual promo- 
tion plan in the elementary grades. It is expected 
that the change from semiannual to annual pro- 
motions will be fully effected in six years. 

¢ At Kenosha, Wis., a proposal to pay the 
members of the board of education a salary of 
$200 a year was submitted to a referendum vote, 
The vote stood 7225 against the proposal and 
5082 in favor. The members of the board have 
always served without pay. 

4 Bridgeport, Il]. The clergy of the city and 
the board of education are cooperating in a plan 
for offering religious instruction to school chil- 
dren. The children will be divided into age groups 
at the churches and the classes will be conducted 
under the supervision of the respective pastors, 
assisted by a number of lay workers. 

¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a change in the rules, allowing janitors 
time and a half when they are called back on 
Sundays to open school buildings. Under the 
rules, janitors will be paid 75 cents an hour. 

¢ Hot Springs, Ark. The first evening school 
was opened in mid-March, with an enrollment of 
several hundred adults in the community. The 
school is under the direction of W. W. Turner, 
who also acts as director of vocational education 
in the city schools. 

¢ Tomah, Wis. The school board is sponsoring 
a defense training program for out-of-school rural 
and nonrural youth. 

# Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
received five automobiles for use in the driver- 
training courses now being carried on as part of 
the National Defense Training Program. The 
course is conducted experimentally, preliminary 
to the inauguration of an extended program on 
driving training in the schools. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. A class in Spanish is being 
conducted at the Conely Branch Library, under 
the auspices of the board of education and the 
WPA adult education committee. 

¢ Columbus, Ga. The school system is cooper- 
ating with the Federal Government in defense 
training. At present, 25 classes are in operation 
in such subjects as welding, electricity, auto 
mechanics, machine-shop practice. 

@ Taunton, Mass. The vocational school is 
offering a course in waitress training and short- 
order cooking for girls. 

@ Kalamazoo, Mich. The administrative de- 
partment has established new classes in citizen- 
ship at the local Greek church center. Everyday 
law and Spanish are being offered for the first 
time this year. A total of 74 different adult-edu- 
cation classes are being conducted, serving some 
800 different individuals each period. A_ special 
citizenship program was conducted last fall 
in an attempt to carry out on an extended 
scale the feature programs which have been pre- 
sented from time to time in other centers. 

¢ School boards in the state of Ohio may allow 
religious instruction to be given in public school 
classrooms one hour a week to children who de- 
sire to receive it, under a ruling of Thomas J. 
Herbert, attorney general. The attorney general 
also held that the instructions, when given by 
persons other than the school faculty, may be 
held in the school building. 

4 Griffin, Ga. The public school system has 
been entirely reorganized on the 12-grade plan. 
Formerly the school system comprised 11 grades. 
The board is making a study of a teacher-retire- 
ment plan. It is expected that the new plan will 


be in operation beginning with the next school 
year 


* — 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


May o. Ohio Association of Public School Business 
Officials, at Columbus. W. V. Drake, Columbus, secretary. 

May 12-14. American Association for Adult Education, 
at West Point, N. Y. Morse A. Cartwright, New York, 
N. Y., secretary 

June 10-21. Annual School Administrators’ Conference, 
at Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, secretary. 

June 19-25. American Library Association, at Boston, 
Mass. Carl H. Milam, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

June 20-July 3. National Education Association, st 
Boston, Mass. W 


E. Givens, Washington, D. C., secretary. 
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We use 


colored 
blackboards 





to set the key 
for cheery rooms 


You can create a more homelike 
atmosphere in your classrooms 
with Beckley-Cardy’s green or 
brown boards. Their pleasing color 
successfully replaces the cold for- 
mality of black boards. Chalk 
marks contrast sharply with the 
non-glaring brown or green surface. 


Choose the board 
to fit the need 


Beckley-Cardy’s green, brown or 
black writing surface is applied to 
three types of backing. 


SLATOPLATE a avast & 


is light in weight, easy to install, 
and low in cost. It is giving satis- 
faction in thousands of schools. 


SLATEROCK bas a slate col- 
ored gypsum 


core as permanent as the wall itself. 
This is a medium priced board and 
makes a lifetime installation. 


SLATEBESTOS the original 


cement and 
asbestos blackboard, is fireproof 
and actually gets harder with age. 
The finest board you can put in 


your school. 


Get your FREE sample 


Whether you are planning a new school 
or replacing old boards, it will pay you to 
write for free samples of these three boards 
in black and colors. Drop a card or letter 
in the mail now, marked for Dept. A, while 
you are still thinking about it. 


DEGKLEY- CAND} 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE * CHICAGO 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE 
SCHOOL-BOARD ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


(Concluded from page 32) 

providing for too much ‘spoon-feeding’? 
Have we gone away from the true meaning of 
education to draw out, and instead have 
resorted to a system of ‘pouring in’? Is this 
bulwark of our democracy being so under- 
mined and softened as to bring about a condi- 
tion just the opposite of what we are striv- 
ing for?” 

Now perhaps these fears are ungrounded 
and maybe a good number of systems do not 
have to consider them. But a school-board 
association is certainly fulfilling an important 
task in educating its membership on matters 
of school policy. All too frequently our edu- 
cational specialists act as their own judge and 
jury. They state what aims we should ac- 
complish; they tell us how we should accom- 
plish them; and then decide whether or not 
we have been successful. It is definitely the 
province of the specialists and educators to 
determine the “how” of education; but the 
question of the aims and the final judgment 
of accomplishment of these aims must logically 
be left with those who are maintaining the 
schools. A man building a home hires an 
architect. He allows the architect to design 
the house and to let his contract — both of 
these tasks are work for a specialist. But it 
is up to the owner to state what kind of a 
home he wants, and whether or not he be- 
lieves the home is the kind he wanted. 

Over the auditorium at 
Georgetown College, which I once attended, 
there is this inscription: 

“THERE IS NOTHING MORE WORTHY OF 

A MAN’S AMBITION THAN THAT HIS SON 

BE THE GREATEST OF MEN.” 

It can be truthfully said that there is 
nothing more worthy of a school-board mem- 
ber’s ambition than that his school system be 
the best in the land. It is my belief that a 
properly functioning school-board association 
can help make such an ambition possible. 


ROYAL CENTRE 


(Concluded from page 38) 

machines, mirrors, etc., to permit of complete 
courses in introductory and advanced sewing 
and dressmaking courses. The science labora- 
tories provide instruction in physics, chemis- 
try, and biology. Considerable attention is 
paid to the study of those aspects of biology 
which are particularly valuable for the de- 
velopment of farm interests. 

The library-study hall is equipped to serve 
as the academic center of the school. Open 
library shelving, standard library tables, and 
chairs permit of freedom and informality for 
study and leisure reading. Ample provisions 
have been made in the music-English room, 
in the library, and in the science department 
for the expansion of courses and the adjust- 
ment of the school program to an evolving 
social and educational situation. 

The building was planned after a close study 
of the educational program and of the com- 
munity problem. The educational planning was 
carried on under the direction of Principal R. 
W. Johnson, who was drawn upon for tech- 
nical advice. Mr. John Goodrich was trustee 
under whom the project was initiated, and 
Mr. Anson Thompson was trustee. The ar- 
chitect, Mr. Henry C. Wolf, was chosen on 
the basis of experience and achievement in 
school planning and construction. 


entrance to an 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ; 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. H 
Please send: () Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; ' 
literature on } ; ny projectors; () Filmo Visual ' 
Review (quarterly); catalog on () educational, § 
() recreational, ( ) religious films. ' 
We now own ( sound) ( silent) ; 
projectors of make. ' 
Name 4: 
School ; 
Address ' 
City... - . — eee asaus-ai 8 
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Are These YOUR 
visuat eoucarion PROBLEMS ? 


@ Training teachers to use motion pictures 


@ Choosing films; integrating with curriculum 


@ Extending your uses of motion pictures 


\ @ Selecting the most effec- 


tive equipment 


® Administering a visual 
education program 


— ou’LL find the answers in 
Y “Fimo on the Faculty” . 
school-developed, school-proved answers 
that make this new book “must” reading for 
every educator. Send the coupon for your 
free copy. 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” —now only $339 


Ideal all-purpose school projector at a new 
low price. Has ample capacity for audi- 
toriums, easy portability for classroom use. 
Reproduces both 16mm. sound and silent 
films. Has clutch for still projection and 
reverse for repeating sequences. Exclusive 
B&H features insure correct operation and 
finest performance. B&H precision construc- 
tion assures lasting dependability. Other 
models for every school need. Send coupon 
for details. 


GET “FILMO VISUAL REVIEW” 


Educators praise this new Bell & Howell 
quarterly devoted wholly to their interests. 
Two issues have appeared, the second 50% 
larger than the first. It's FREE where school 
projectors are registered with B&H. Get on 
the mailing list now! Register by filling in 
the coupon fully. 


NEW AIDS TO FINDING FILMS 


The films you want are easy to find in the 
new, 1941 B&H Filmosound Library Cata- 
logs, thanks to a new arrangement suggested 
by teachers. Mark coupon for the volumes 
you want. Free to projector owners; 25c¢ 
each to others. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


“BREAD UPON THE WATERS” 


I was principal of a small high school in the 
Cascade Mountains. We were snowed in about 
seven months of each year. Skiing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and sleighing were the chief forms of recrea- 
tion of the pupils. 

One morning following a rather heavy snow 
storm, one of the boys — part Indian — came to 
my office and asked if he could be excused for the 
day. He seemed reluctant about giving me a 
reason for his absence. He was a good student 
and thoroughly reliable. I did not press him for 
the reason, but required that he arrange first with 
each teacher about his work. 

Next morning, very early I found a large fresh 
bear roast neatly wrapped on my back porch. I 
understood then. He is now with the United 
States Department of Forestry.— H. W. Adams. 


ARBITRARY RULES AND PASSING 
THE BUCK 


Snow had begun to fall. The principal of the 
junior high school made a ruling that anyone 
caught throwing snowballs near or toward the 
junior high school building would be given ten 
spats. 

The senior high school principal was unaware 
of this order. He was quite surprised, therefore, 
when the junior high school principal appeared 
at his office with John Smith — some 6 ft. 4 in- 
ches of him and weighing about 210 lb. John 
Smith, by the way, was the state high school 
heavyweight wrestling champion. He was also an 
all-state football player. 

The junior high school principal explained his 
ruling about snowballing and said: “I caught 
one of your boys, John Smith, violating my 
order; so I have brought him to you for 
punishment.” 

The principal of the high school looked up and 
down the whole 6 ft. 4 in. of John Smith, then 
with a smile on his lips said to the junior high 
school principal: “I really do not think I should 
take this out of your hands. You made the 
order, suppose you administer the penalty.” — 
H. W. Adams. 


Not For Entertainment 


The farmer was complaining to his wife that 
he could find no old clothes to put on the scare- 
crow. 

“How about the suit that Elmer wore last year 
at college?” she suggested. 

“IT want to scare those crows, not make ’em 
laugh,” came the disgusted answer 





Interesting Case 

The professor was alone in the house when 
a beggar came along. 

Beggar: “Beg pardon, sir, but I’ve had nothing 
to eat for a week.” 

Professor: “How very interesting. Well, come 
back later and tell me how long you were able 
to hold out.” — Furnica 
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School Buyers ‘ News 


New Balsam-Wool at No Extra Cost 

The Wood Conversion Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has announced a new, thicker balsam- 
wool, which it is claimed has greater efficiency, 
greater thickness, and greater moisture protection 
than ever before. 

This new product, which is available in “stand- 
ard” and “double thick” widths to fit 16-in. and 
24-in. framing members, is available for immedi- 
ate shipment. Among the advantages claimed for 
this new product are its greater eye appeal, its 
protection against moisture, greater thickness, 
and efficiency, all at the same price as formerly. 
The double thick blanket has three individual 
moisture barriers, and the old standard blanket 
has two barriers. 

Complete information and prices are available 
by writing to the Wood Conversion Company at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Announce New Erpi Mirrophone 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35 Thirty-fifth 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., has announced a 


new “Mirrophone,” which is an electrically oper-. 


ated magnetic tape recorder and reproducer for 
recording speech and for recreating speech and 
other sounds. The sounds picked up by the micro- 
phone are captured as magnetic images on a steel 
tape revolving silently inside the mirrophone. 

The “Mirrophone” is portable and _ self-con- 
tained, the recording unit, amplifier, and loud- 
speaker being housed in a single attractive cab- 
inet. The “Mirrophone” may be plugged into an 
A.C. outlet, so that the user may practice with 
his voice as long as he wishes without added 
expense. 

The “Mirrophone” saves teaching time, is 
quick and easy to use, and economical. Complete 
information is available by writing to the Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc. 


New 16mm. Motion-Picture Films 


Sixteen M. M. Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, has announced the release of a 
number of new 16mm. sound motion-picture 
films, entitled “Man of Aran” and “Birthplace 
of America.” 

The latter film will be of interest to teachers 
and school authorities, because it depicts scenes, 
points of interest, and birthplaces of America’s 
great men and their ancestors, including George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Announce New Gradutrol Valve 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has announced a new 
pneumatically operated control valve, which in- 
corporates many unique features and includes 
especially constructed bellows of molded Neo- 
prene, assuring long operating life and a max- 
imum of power in a minimum of space. 

This new valve overcomes the undesirable 
effects of variable steam pressure and friction in 
the packing gland by the use of an especially 
built-in “gradutrol relay,” which provides max- 
imum power to change the position of the valve 
disk to meet changes in de- 
mand by _ the controller. 
Among the special features 
are an external indicator to 
show the position of the 
valve disk—a simple means 
for converting the valve from 
a “normally closed” type to a 
“normally open” type — and 
adjustments for maximum 
and minimum flow and for 
throttling range. The valve 
body is single “seated, bronze 
with brass trim, in sizes of 
Valve from ¥% to 3 in. for screwed 

connections. A special V-port 
guide may be adjusted for lift up to 4% in. 
maximum. 

Complete information is available by writing to 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
2950 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Honeywell 
Gradutrol 
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New Catalog of Domestic Science and Sewing 
Room Furniture 

Leonard Peterson & Company, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., have issued their new catalog No. 21, describ- 
ing their line of domestic-science and sewing- 
room furniture. 

The booklet contains complete specifications 
and typical plans for various types of home 
kitchen equipment and sewing equipment, includ- 
ing cabinets, tables, chairs, display and supply 
cases, refectory tables, refrigerators, and teach- 
ers’ desks. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Leonard Peterson Company, at 
1222 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Lyon Vocational Catalog 


A new booklet-catalog, available free to voca- 
tional training departments and schools, is de- 
signed to help solve problems relating to (1) 
training methods, (2) protecting tools and ma- 
terials, (3) increasing classroom and shop capac- 
ity, (4) storing supplies and personal effects, (5) 
increasing student efficiency and understanding 
of industrial shop methods, and (6) reducing fire 
hazard. 








Lyon Locker Drawing Table 


The booklet, entitled “Lyon Steel Equipment 
for Vocational Schools,” shows the types of shop 
and tool storage equipment found in the most 
modern industrial plants and adapted for educa- 
tional purposes. This is timely help for vocational 
schools and departments faced with the necessity 
of stepping up their programs under national de- 
fense, and re-adapting their shop and toolroom 
equipment to care for increased registrations. 

The booklet is available to school officials by 
writing on school stationery to Lyon Metal 
Products, Aurora, IIl. 


Weed Out Obsolete Fire Extinguishers 


Fire extinguishers used in schools and educa- 
tional institutions must be usable because they 
may be needed for instant action. Extinguishers 
which have outlived their usefulness should be 
discarded, because they may fail in the hour of 
need and allow fires to get out of control. 

The Safety Research Institute, New York City, 
in a recent statement warning against old extin- 
guishers, has pointed out that extinguishers must 
be maintained in good condition. Even fairly new 
ones may become defective because of corrosion, 
freezing, or rough handling. It is suggested that 
old extinguishers be inspected regularly by com- 
petent service men and that they be subjected to 
special tests in order to determine their fitness for 
use. Special attention should also be paid to ex- 
tinguishers which do not carry the Underwriters’ 
inspection label. 


Announce New Teaching Films 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced its new 52-page 
Educational Film Catalog, which describes 1000 
films suitable for teaching purposes. These films, 
mostly short subjects, include both sound and 
silent films. 
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THE KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY CONSOLIDATES BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS AT ADRIAN, 
MICHIGAN 


The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company has 
now completed the consolidation of its wood 
and metal scientific laboratory furniture manu- 
facturing operations at Adrian, Mich. The gen- 
eral, administrative, and sales offices of the 
company as well as the wood manufacturing 
operations have been moved to Adrian, Mich., 
in effecting this consolidation of all of the com- 
pany’s interests at Adrian. 

The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company was 
established at Kewaunee, Wis., in 1906 for the 
manufacturing of wood, scientific laboratory, 
vocational, and home-economics furniture. The 
general offices of the company have been located 
at Kewaunee, Wis., until the present time. The 
Adrian plant of the Kewaunee Manufacturing 
Co. has operated exclusively as a metal scientific 
laboratory furniture plant from 1932 until the 
consolidation. 

A more or less continuous expansion program 
has been carried on at Adrian over the past 
several years and the completion within recent 
days of a new plant, 450 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, 
to house the mill, machine, and cabinet depart- 
ments of the wood-furniture division of the 
company provides sufficient room for all of the 
company’s manufacturing to be carried on under 
one roof. 

The combined plant of the company is now 
780 ft. in length and all of the recent additions 
are one-story, brick, steel, and glass structures 
providing uninterrupted manufacturing floor 
space. Full-height glazed walls and glazed turtle- 
type roofs provide splendid lighting and ventilat- 
ing and ideal working conditions. 

The enlarged factories at Adrian provide for 
the most efficient possible type of manufactur- 
ing. The production flow of wood furniture starts 
at one end of the factories and flows to com- 
pletion at the center of the plant. Metal-furniture 
production starts at the opposite end of the 
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plant and flows to completion at the center. Raw 
materials are fed into the plant at both ends and 
finished products are shipped from the center, 
with railroad-car loading provided for on one 
side of the plant and truck loading being carried 
on inside the plant at the opposite side of the 
factory. Straight line production with a minimum 
of waste motion and handling is achieved. 

Many efficiencies are apparent from an in- 
spection of the plant. No elevator service is 
necessary by reason of single-floor operation. 
Continuous railroad siding along the entire length 
of the plant facilitates the receiving of raw mate- 
rials and shipping of finished products. Lumber 
will be handled directly from cars to kiln cars 
for air drying on tracks in the yards and sub- 
sequently will be trucked without rehandling to 
the dry kilns and from the dry kilns to the cut- 
off saws. Flourescent lighting of the latest type 
makes possible the efficient two- and three-shift 
operation now necessitated by the very large 
volume of business being handled. 

The latest types of machines and machine-tool 
equipment have been or are being installed to 
supplement the equipment moved from the 
Kewaunee, Wis., plant. New types of gas-fired 


. baking ovens are in operation to provide uniform 


baking temperatures on chemical resistant finishes 
to 400 deg. F. Forced drying is provided for 
wood furniture finishes up to a temperature 
of 130 deg. F. 

The consolidation of the Kewaunee and Adrian 
plants not only provides the most economical 
and efficient manufacturing conditions for the 
production of wood or metal furniture, but also 
allows for very interesting combinations of wood 
and metal furniture to meet the highly special- 
ized furniture requirements of today. 

Currently, approximately 175 people are em- 
ployed in the metal-furniture activities of the 
company, and this crew will be very nearly 
doubled when the wood-furniture activities of 
the company are again in full swing. 

The Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. has issued 
an invitation to all interested educators, architects, 
and engineers to visit and inspect the new 
consolidated operations at Adrian. 
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New Burroughs Adding Machine 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has announced a new Desk Adding- 
Bookkeeping Machine for schools, a carefully 
planned unit of business-machine training equip- 
ment, which should enjoy wide popularity be- 
cause of its practical and economical use in the 
classroom. 

This new machine combines three business 





New Burroughs School Adding 
Machine 


office functions — adding, figuring, and bookkeep- 
ing — in a single, compact desk machine. Its low 
cost permits the use of clerical and bookkeeping 
procedures similar to the most expensive listing 
and bookkeeping machines. 

The machine is equipped with a platen in two 
sections so that either tape or ledger or both may 
be used without adjustments. It eliminates need- 
less operations in figuring and permits rapid sub- 
traction. Complete information and prices may 
be obtained by writing to the Burroughs Com- 
pany, at Detroit, Mich. 
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AGE FENCE 


Americas First Wire Fence — Stnce /8E3 ; 
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100% INTEREST IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


% Page Fence distributors are local, responsible business men 
who own their own plants; have had long experience, and op- 
erate crews of factory-trained men. These 102 distributors have 
a permanent, 100% interest in every job they handle. One of 
them is located conveniently near you. Consult him. He knows 
local conditions and will recommend the fence best suited to 
your needs. He will tell you of Page's stronger Winged Channel 
Posts, specially developed for use with chain link fence, and 
of fence fabric galvanized after weaving. Write for ‘Fence 
Facts” and name of nearest Page Fence distributor, to PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., 
New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC 


WHY BILLY’S BIOLOGY 
MARK IS “D” 


| erage BILLY! He tries to concentrate on 
the life history of the amoeba. But it’s so 
noisy in the school library, he simply can’t! 
Noise always interrupts his train of thought, 
and there he is—thinking of the life history 
of Babe Ruth again. 

If only the library and corridors were quiet, 
Billy—and a number of other pupils, too 
might get fewer “D’s.’’ All that needs to be 
done to quiet the whole school is to install 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 

Corkoustic soaks up noise the way a blotter 
soaks up ink. In fact, its coefficient of absorp- 
tion is as high as 82% at 512 cycles. 

Corkoustic has other advantages, too. It can 








be washed, vacuum-cleaned, and even re- 
painted (when necessary) without affecting 
its acoustical efficiency. (This means lasting 
economy.) Its beautiful factory-applied pastel 
colorings make decoration easy and reflect 
light so efficiently that better illumination may 


For use on steel wiadows 


often be had at an actual saving in cost. This 


cork material is a good insulator, too, helping to some VERTICAL my" LIGHT SHIELDS 


maintain healthful temperatures all year round. Available With Draper “V" Double Roller Shades! 


In addition to the Horizontal shield that keeps out light from be- 
tween the rollers...this newcomer — the Vertical “V~ Light Shield, 
made possible with Corkoustic ceilings. Write keope out the ght gaps from between the shades ... affording com- 
‘ alee cle »ylete protection from the harmful glare. 

today for the booklet, “Tune out Noise.” a i ; 6 

’ . " : = Draper Double Roller Shades come equipped with the horizontal 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- : “V"" Shield. The vertical “V” Shield may be installed with the 
ing Materials Division, 1246 State shades or added later. ; 

: ; Draper shades are made of Dratex Cloth — a material that screens 
the glare, yet admits all the valuable light. An adjustable top and 
bottom feature gives perfect control of the valuable top light. Draper 
Shades add to the appearance of any building and are the ultimate 


, i i i “rms sight-saving. atex ¢ is available in Ts ree 
Armstrong S Corkoustic and Temcoustic | White sad Blok. Write for = FREE canple a 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Dept. AAS SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Get all the facts about the noise-quieting, 


as well as about the acoustical correction, 


eer 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





